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CHAPTER I 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION, 1935-36! 
INTRODUCTION 


The various statistical studies which were made during the bien- 
nium 1934-36 and published separately as advance pages of the 
Biennial Survey of Education, Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 
2, Volume II, were as follows: 


Chapter II. Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36. 

Chapter III. Statistics of City School Systems, 1935-36. 

Chapter IV. Statistics of Higher Education, 1935-36. 

Chapter V. Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1934-35. 

Chapter VI. Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional 
Children, 1935-36. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


A school is a group of pupils organized as one unit under one or more teachers 
to give instruction of a defined type.? 

A school, for reporting purposes, is either a one-room school employing 
only one teacher, or a school of two or more rooms usually housed in the 
same building, and usually having a principal or head teacher in charge. In 
case an elementary school and a high school are housed in the same building, 
count them as two separate schools. In buildings having more than one 
teacher, each room used should not be considered a school for the purposes 
of this report. 

A school may be located in one or more buildings. The number of build- 
ings does not determine the number of schools. A group of buildings close 
together and under one principal may house one school as defined. 

Those schools established by direct authority of the State and supported 
by public funds from the local unit and/or the State are classified as public 
schools; those schools established by an agency other than the State or its 
subdivisions and not supported by public funds but presumably recognized 
by the State are classified as nonpublic schools. 


Approximately 276,500 schools are included in the various kinds 
from which the Office of Education requests data, in order to show 
the state of the Nation educationally and to have reasonably com- 


plete United States totals. The chief kinds of schools which do not 
report to the Office of Education are private schools or art and music 


and private trade and vocational schools. 


1 Statistical work done by Rose Marie Smith. 
1 Statistical Circular No. 10. Revised, March 1938. 
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Taste 1—TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES, 1935-36 


Residential 
Universities 
hools for the 
Elemen: colleges, and | 
State or outlying High schools professional f Schools 
part schools ial| of 
and delinquent | mercial) ,, 
schools 
Public | Private | Public | Private | Public | Private | Public | Private 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 16 il 
Continental 
Unite 
tates.....- 232,174 | 9,992 | 25,652 | 3,327 536} 1,159 295 123 | 2,099 1,381 
5, 158 123 481 63 10 16 32 26 
674 15 64 15 5 0 10 4 
300 | 48] oat | ge 
8, 28' 
Colorado...-------- 2,780 79 297 28 8 12 6 1 18 15 
184 112 66 7 19 4 3 36 21 
24 37 10 2 0 3 1 5 7 
56 26 35 2 22 5 2 23 8 
65 371 47 5 9 6 1 45 14 
56 704 48 16 32 F Denccsices 63 15 
36 190 14 3 6 © hicsrenes 12 8 
887 | 1,064 158 16 89 6 ij 114 108 
325 860 53 5 36 6 1 64 28 
325 | 1,011 143 30 37 6 3 31 31 
229 744 51 16 22 6 1 39 42 
188 779 90 8 29 4 1 33 18 
179 454 77 7 15 6 2 28 14 
68 230 60 7 7 4 20 24 
161 211 65 8 20 5 ll 26 26 
421 444 157 13 54 11 10 81 79 
416 839 149 17 27 6 4 62 31 
350 874 82 14 22 9 1 33 29 
40 798 52 17 20 Gh ikncnes 27 30 
439 | 1,000 90 17 42 9 3 65 30 
38 213 16 6 4 | eee 10 12 
266 736 51 8 15 6 1 20 14 
1 42 0 1 0 1 2 0 
73 110 34 4 3 9 em 6 19 
1,881 338 241 113 13 21 7 9 7 48 
885 44 158 19 7 0 5 7 2 
Weegee” 10,988 | 1,085} 1,021 321 18 87 12 26 242 115 
Norn Ger < 635 53 924 57 13 41 ll 52 37 
5, 403 53 542 23 9 2 4 15 16 
5, 701 583 | 1,339 155 7 57 9 1 97 71 
5, 730 67 886 50 28 10 9 1 39 4 
2,044 68 317 28 5 15 5 1 22 9 
11, 244 871 | 1,237 236 17 81 ll 17 125 131 
South Carolina.....| 3,332 ai CUR 
South Dakota. 4,978 59 379 23 7 8 8 16 
95 65 675 58 8 41 6 1 46 21 
331 | 1,658 93 35 51 119 50 
11 162 8 5 4 Ye 8 6 
25 95 21 5 5 2 1 5 12 
72 590 75 ll 32 9 3 36 24 
119 354 44 7 13 5 48 24 
47 370 18 9 12 8 21 31 
556 502 69 ll 21 6 33 29 
7 120 3 1 0 3 3 1 
Outlying parts 
the United States 
ee ree 91 18 1 0 
Samoa... 20 2 0 0 
a 16 1 1 0 
RRS 27 23 0 0 
Puerto to R SRS 1,813 20 1 0 2 1 24 
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Because of the fact that some professional degrees are given for 
professional work in arts and science schools in which it is not possible 
to separate the students who will ultimately receive professional 
degrees from other students, it is not possible in table 2.to show the 
number of students comparable with the number of schools and 
degrees. 

The large number of professional schools is due to the fact that 
an institution of university rank may have many professional schools 
or departments. 


TaBLE 2.—NUMBER OF DEGREE-GRANTING PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND DEGREES GRANTED, 1935-36 
(INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND PARTS OF UNIVERSITIES) 


Degrees 
Number of 
Bachelor’s | Master’s | Doctor’s 
1 2 3 4 5 

Agriculture -- 52 2, 293 364 88 
Architecture. - 37 520 OF 
Commerce and busi 110 7, 303 670 29 
Dentistry. 40 1, 743 
Education !_ 269 28, 393 638 193 
] Soimeering (all branches) - - 142 10, 337 1, 169 117 
Fine arts. 37 378 
Forestry -. - 22 430 58 6 
Home economics. 57 1,995 99 2 
— alism 22 537 75 1 
ebiaee 138 7, 423 447 23 
science. 18 538 38 2 
Medicine. 76 5, 571 169 53 
usic. 97 1, 093 157 2 

Nursing... 47 374 

Isteopathy.- 6 411 
Phar macy... % 261 29 13 

heology 131 1, 196 395 

inary medicine_ 11 265 | 
Other 122 2, 052 534 109 
Total 1, 498 74,113 9, 988 720 


1 Including teachers colleges but not normal schools. 
CHANGES IN NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


The most significant changes in the number of schools from 1933-34 
to 1935-36 were the decrease of 4,000 elementary schools, the increase 
of approximately 900 public high schools, and increases of about 50 
public and 200 private institutions of higher education. 

The number of public high schools listed in the files of the Office 
of Education is not available except for intermittent years. Data 
were published on the number of schools that sent in reports but 
not on the number of schools to which requests were made for reports. 
In 1918 there seem to have been 16,300 public high schools listed in the 


file. The next count was made in 1926. Since then data or estimates 


are available biennially and are given in table 3. 
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14 
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31 
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12 
14 
0 
19 
48 
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16 
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Taste 3.—NUMBER OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Year: of Publie 
1 Estimated 


Every effort is made to cover the large number of schools in as 
few reports as possible by sending requests to central offices. But 
since some secondary sources of information, such as city and State 
superintendents’ offices, do not have detailed data available, reports 
have to be obtained directly from public and private high schools, 
residential schools for exceptional children, private commercial 
schools, etc. Approximately 49,000 school organizations receive 
requests to report—some annually, some biennially, and others 
quadrennially. 


TaBLE 4.—EDUCATIONAL UNITS REQUESTED TO REPORT 


Type: ’ Number of unite 
States, District of Columbia, and outlying parts...........------- 
County school systems 3, 180 
Private elementary and high schools_.......-.------------------ 11, 357 
Institutions of higher education. 1, 706 
Private commercial schools... 2, 132 
Residential schools for exceptional children. 425 


For 1935, report forms were sent to city and county superintendents 
requesting data on public-school libraries. The returns were reason- 
ably complete from city but not from county superintendents. 
Previously such forms were sent directly to high-school libraries only, 
no data being collected for elementary-school libraries as such. 


ENROLLMENT, 1935-36 


Approximately one-fourth of the total population is enrolled in 
regular full-time day schools. In addition a large number are studying 
at night, in the summer, by correspondence, or in private trade and 
vocational schools not reporting to the Office of Education. 

The number reported for 1935-36 was 30,587,477 in full-time day 
schools. The Bureau of the Census estimated the total population 
as 128,024,000 persons on January 1, 1936. 


| 
| 
| 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 5 


In other types of schools the number of pupils in attendance, 
some of whom were probably also reported in full-time days schools 
at some time during the year, was reported as 503,926 for summer 
schools, including higher education; 1,099,556 for evening and 308,488 
for part-time and continuation in the public-school system only; 
297,921 for extension and correspondence and 41,441 in short courses 
of 4 days or more conducted by colleges and universities. 

Practically 90 percent of the students were in public institutions 
in 1935-36. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 7 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN ENROLLMENTS 


There were 22,770,351 enrolled in elementary schools including 
kindergartens, approximately 500,000 fewer than in 1933-34 and 
800,000 fewer than in 1929-30. The enrollment in regular public- 
school kindergartens, although 4,978 more in 1935-36 than in 1933-34, 
was still smaller than in 1931-32 or 1929-30. The first five grades 
continued to decrease in enrollments. There were 6,435,703 enrolled 
in high schools (last 4 years of the school system), 339,000 more than 
in 1933-34 and 1,636,000 more than in 1929-30. There were 1,208,227 
enrolled in higher education, approximately 153,000 more than in 
1933-34 but only 107,000 more than in 1929-30 since 1933-34 was the 
year of low enrollments. 

Taste 6.—KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY, COMMERCIAL, SEC- 


ONDARY, NORMAL SCHOOL, AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, 
1890-1936. 


Schools 1890 1900 1910 1920 
1 2 3 4 5 
Kindergartens (public and private) --_....-......-..-.- 131, 227 225, 394 2 346, 189 510, 949 
Public elementary schools and kindergartens__---_..__- 12, 519, 518 | 14, 983, 859 | 16,898,791 | 19, 378, 927 
Private elementary schools and kindergartens (largely 
estimated) -. sini 1, 661,897 | 1,240,925 | 1,558, 437 1, 485, 561 
Total elementary and kindergarten..............- 14, 181,415 | 16, 224, 784_ 18, 457, 228 — 20, 864, 488 
Public high schools.............-- 202, 963 519, 251 915, 061 | 32, 199, 389 
94, 931 110, 797 117, 400 3 213, 920 
Preparatory schools (in colleges and universities) ......- 51, 749 285 66, 042 59, 309 
Secondary students in teacher-training institutions____. 8, 170 9, 570 12, 890 22, 058 
Total secondary ..._... 357, 813 695,903 | 1,111,393 | 2,494,676 
Normal schools and teachers colleges (excluding sec- 
SEE OTE, 34, 814 69, 593 88, 561 135, 412 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students) - . 121, 942 167, 999 266, 654 462, 445 
Total higher educati 156, 756 237,592 355, 215 597, 857 
Private commercial and business school 78, 920 91, 549 155, 244 335, 161 
Schools 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 6 7 8 9 
Kindergartens (public and private) --_.....-.-..-....-- 777, 899 763, 699 639, 281 644, 559 
Public elementary schools and kindergartens.__-__...._. 21, 278, 593 | 21, 182,472 | 20,829,789 | 20, 443, 449 
Private elementary schools and kindergartens (largely : 
estimated) - . - 2, 309, 886 | 2, 384, 181 2, 370, 697 2, 263, 357 
Total elementary and kindergarten. _23, 588, 479 | _23, 566, 653 |* 23,200, 486 | 22, 706, 806 
Public high schools........_.--- 4,399,422 | 5, 140,021 5, 669, 156 5, 974, 537 
Private high schools..........------ sca 6 341, 158 415 360, 092 387, 
Preparatory schools (in colleges and universities) -...___ 47, 309 33, 750 24, 703 29, 051 
Secondary students in teacher-training institutions.__-.. 11, 978 15, 686 36, 798 34, 071 
Total secondary 4,799,867 | 5,592,872 | 76,090,749 | °6,424, 968 
Normal schools and teachers colleges (excluding sec- 
aS 176, 462 164, 360 136, 184 145, 467 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools (exclud- 
ing preparatory students) - 924, 275 989, 757 919, 176 1, 062, 760 
Total higher educati: 1,100,737 | 1,154,117 | 1,055,360 1, 208, 227 
Private commercial and business schools. . #179, 756 | 16 102, 286 | 14 102, 286 10 102, 286 
1 1888. 
21912. 
3 From State reports. 


4 Does not include 61,885 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 
5 ae not include 63,545 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 


928. 
7 Does not include 5,739 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 
; sng not include 10,735 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 


929. 
10 1933. 
126682—39-——_2 


TaBLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES, IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ONLY, PARTLY ESTIMATED 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 
CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT AND POPULATION 


Increases by 10-year periods from 1890 to 1930 in elementary school 
enrollments compared with the number of children of elementary 
school age (5 to 13 years, inclusive) and decreases from 1930 to 1936 
are shown in table 8 and presented graphically in figure I. Since 1920 
the percentage of increase in elementary enrollment, based on 1890, 
has been less than that for the population of elementary school age. 
This is not due to a smaller percentage of children going to school, 
as it might seem, but to less retardation and better promotion facilities 
causing fewer children to remain more than 1 year in a grade thus 
making it possible for a larger percentage than formerly to complete 
the elementary school course in a shorter time. It may be partly due 
to the better elimination of duplicate enrollments for transfers within 
States. There has always been so much retardation in the lower 
elementary grades that the number of children in these grades is out 
of proportion to the children of the ages that are normal for these 
grades. 


Taste 8—CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY ENROLLMENT AND POPULA- 
TION, 5 TO 13 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, 1890-1936 


Enrollment Population 5-13 years, inclusive 
Year Percent of in- Percent of in- 
Number crease over Number crease over 
1890 1890 
1 2 3 4 5 

16, 224, 784 14. 41 15, 793 16. 66 

1910. 18, 457, 228 30.15 17, 019, 650 29. 05 
1920. 20, 864, 488 47.13 19, 992, 947 51. 59 
1930 23, 588, 479 66. 22, 230, 101 68. 56 
1936 1 22, 706, 806 60. 12 321,711,000 64. 62 


1 Does not include 63,545 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children not included in previous 
1 Estimated 


The increase in secondary school enrollments (last 4 years of the 
school system) and in the population of secondary school age, 14 to 
17 years, inclusive, from 1890 to 1936 are given in table 9 and are 
shown graphically in figure II. There were over 1,000,000 more 
pupils enrolled in secondary schools in 1936 than there were children 
of secondary school age in 1890. There were a few more enrolled in 
1936 than there were children of these ages in 1900. The enrollments 
increased almost 17 times during the 46 years, but the population of 
high-school age did not even double. 
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' Ficure 1.—Changes in elementary enrollments and population 5 to 13 years of age, inclusive, 1890-1936. 
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1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1956 


---— Population 14-17, inclusive 
Secondary enrollment 


F:cURE 2.—Increase in secondary errollments and population 14 to 17 years of age, inclusive, 1890-1936. 
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Taste 9.—INCREASE IN SECONDARY ENROLLMENT AND POPULA- 
TION, 14 TO 17 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, 1890-1936 


Enrollment Population 14-17 years, inclusive 
Year Percent of in- Percent of in- 
Number increase over Number crease over 
1890 1890 
1 2 3 4 6 

695, 903 94. 49 6, 152, 231 14.90 
1, 111, 393 210. 61 7, 220, 298 34. 84 
2, 494, 676 597. 20 7, 735, 841 44.47 
4, 799, 867 1, 241.45 9, 341, 221 74. 45 
ot ee eee See 1 6, 424, 968 1, 695. 62 29, 565, 000 78. 63 


1 Does not include 10,735 children in residential schools for exceptional children not included in previous 
years. 
4 Estimated. 


The increases in college enrollments and in population of college 
age, 18 to 21 years, inclusive, from 1890 to 1936 as given in table 10 
are shown graphically in figure III. The enrollments increased 671 
percent while the population of college age increased only 83 percent. 


Taste 10.—INCREASE IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AND POPULA- 
TION 18 TO 21 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, 1890-1936 


Population 18-21 years 
Enrollment inclusive 
Year 
Percent of Percent of 
Number increase Number increase 
over 1890 over 1890 
1 2 3 4 5 
237, 51. 57 5, 930, 765 15.14 
,, eee 355, 2 15 126. 60 7, 335, 453 42.41 
597, 857 281. 39 7, 343, 794 42. 57 
100, 737 602. 20 9,026, 741 75, 24 
1936. me “ rt 208, 227 670.77 19, 439, 532 83. 25 


1 Estimated at same peseuntnns as in 1930. _ estimate on medium fertility of the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems is 9,758,000 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES 


There was an increase of 11 percent, or approximately 100,500, in the 
number of graduates from high school in 1935-36 over the number 
in 1933-34. More than 1,000,000 pupils are finishing high school 
each year. 

The number graduating from college, including only those receiving 
baccalaureate and first professional degrees, in 1935-36 was almost 
7,000 greater than in 1933-34. This is a 5-percent increase. The 
number of first degrees granted in certain professions in 1935-36 are 
given in table 2. 
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FicurE 3.—Increase in college enrollments and population 18 to 21 years of age, inclusive, 1890-1936. 
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TasLE 11.—HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE 


Graduates Graduates 
Year Year 
Highschool] College! Highschool} College! 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
43, 731 596, 655 111, 161 
, 884 SS = 665, 223 122, 484 
156, 429 nisccckecbapededecunnn 833, 252 138, 063 
311, 266 914, 853 136, 156 
498, 006 1, 015, 345 143, 125 
561, 469 96, 956 
1 First degree graduates only. 
TEACHERS 


There were approximately 54,500 more teachers in 1935-36 than in 
1933-34. This increase is greater than the decrease reported from 
1931-32 to 1933-34 making a net increase over 1932 of 10,050 teachers. 
The decrease in the number of elementary teachers from 1933-34 to 
1935-36 was very small (1,235) compared with a 36,000 decrease in 
the previous biennium. The great increase of 44,868, or about 18 
percent, was in high schools, including junior high schools. There 
was a decrease of 8,468, or 3.3 percent, in this group in the previous 
biennium. There was an increase during the 4-year period of more 
than 832,000 pupils in the last 4 years of high school only. (See 
table 6.) Data are not available for 1935-36 for high-school pupils 
and teachers on the same basis. In higher education there was an 
increase of 10,597 teachers, or 12.2 percent, during the biennium in 
which the number of students increased by approximately 153,000, 
or 14.5 percent. 

In comparison with the increase of 54,500 teachers employed, there 
were graduated from teacher-training courses during the 2 years of 
the biennium approximately 63,500 students with first degrees who 
had specialized in education or teacher training and in addition 43,000 
without degrees from 1- to 4-year teacher-training courses in normal 
schools and junior colleges. 

The percentage of teachers who are men continued its increase from 
23.76 percent in 1933-34 to 24.84 percent in 1935-36. It was 21.61 
percent in 1931-32 and 20.93 in 1929-30. 
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18 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A study was made of private elementary schools for the year ended 
in June 1938. Since no previous comparable study had been made, 
no data are available over a period of years, except estimates on the 
number of teachers and pupils by States in Statistics of State School 
Systems. 

For the 7,745 schools that reported in 1933, table 14 shows the 
number of schools, teachers, and pupils by the religious affiliation or 
control of the school. 


TaBLE 14—PRIVATE ELEMENTARY ‘SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, AC- 
CORDING TO AFFILIATION AND CONTROL, 1932-33 


Num- Elementary Total elementary 
ber of instructors students 
Religious denomination schools 
report- 
ing Men Women Boys Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Baptist 29 12 64 1,014 910 
Brethren. 2 2 7 106 81 
2 19 64 96 
Congregational 16 7 46 737 689 
Disciples of Christ | ieee. 6 59 47 
ee 85 115 218 2, 593 2,137 
27 32 256 1,841 1, 724 
Hebrew_. 2 ll 471 9 
Lutheran 1,62 1, 547 449 34, 596 32, 528 
1 1 1 16 12 
Methodist Episcopal_ 24 ll 52 364 616 
Methodist Episcopal, South 10 2 30 392 376 
Pillar of Fire... 1 1 2 8 13 
Presbyterian. _- 43 33 123 1,416 1,421 
Reformed Church 4 4 13 207 51 
Roman Catholic 5, 759 1, 418 40,927 | 813, 737 816, 383 
Seventh-day Adventist 72 18 119 1, 650 1, 516 
Unitarian __ 1 1 1 ll 2 
Universalist 1 2 
Other denominations ll 8 60 840 825 
N tarian 585 857 2,945 21, 675 21, 149 
Total (continental United States and outlying 
parts) _ _ 7, 745 4, 082 45,350 | 881,797 880, 631 


PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A detailed study of public high schools by type was made in 1934. 
Questionnaires were sent directly to each school since many State 
departments of education are not able to supply detailed information 
for various types of secondary schools within their States. The data 
available from the study included the number of several types of 
schools, enrollments for each type, and registration by subjects taught. 
The summaries for 1933-34 are given in tables 15 and 16. 

The next tabulation by types will be for the year ending in June 1938. 
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TaBLE 15.—NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
BY TYPE (INCLUDES JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS) 


of 
schools re- nroll- 
Type porting, | ment, 1934 
1934 
1 2 3 
Junior high schools 
2-year, white, 11 grades (2-3 Pian an 20 16, 985 
2-year, white, 12 grades (2-3 plan)...............--....--.-.----..------- 22 14, 982 
2-year, white, 12 grades (2-4 plan) 172 46, 225 
3-year, Negro, 11 grades (3-2 plan). - 1 , 
3-year, Negro, 11 grades (3-3 plan) -. 2 , 
3-year, white, 12 grades (3-2 plan) ......-....--..-.------------- 8 6, 261 
1, 394 } 1, 023, 965 
3-year, white, 12 grades (3-4 plan) 5 \ 1,251 
3-year, Negro, 12 grades (3-4 plan) -_. ave 1 
4-year, white, 11 grades (4-2 plan)_..-...-.-------.--- 7 1,917 
4-year, white, 12 grades (4-2 plan) 173 } 49, 451 
4-year, Negro, 12 grades (4-2 plan) 16 
Total (junior high schools) - - ‘ 1, 948 1, 220, 101 
Junior-senior and undivided high schools 
grades (3-4 plan) 980 
les plan)- 
White, 12 grades (3-3 plan) ---.-..------.. -- 1, 222 } 555, 710 
White, 11 grades (2-4, 3-3 plan) 17 \ 15, 479 
Negro, 11 grades (2-4, 3-3 plan) eam 13 ’ 
Negro, 12 grades (3-4 1 
Undivided: 
5-year, white, 11 grades (2-3 and 3-2 plan) ss 39 } 17,039 
5-year, Negro, 11 grades (2-3 and 3-2 plan) edd 3 
5-year, white, 12 grades (2-3 and 3-2 plan) 100 53,716 
5-year, Negro, 12 grades (2-3 and 3-2 plan)-.... 4 ie 
grades. an 2, 972 
year, white, 12 grades. b 
6-year, Negro, 12 grades see 24 } 347, 112 
Total (junior-senior and undivided high schools) 3,938 1, 236, 846 
Senior high schools 
2-year, white, 12 grades 8 6, 801 
3-year, white, 11 grades 57 } 59, 717 
3-year, Negro, i1 grades 
3-year, white, 12 grades 541 } 583, 129 
3-year, Negro, 12 grades 5 7’ 
4-year, white, 12 grades 140 90, 902 
Total (senior high schools) - - 753 740, 549 
Total (reorganized high schools) 6, 639 3, 197, 496 
Regular high schools 
4-year, white, 12 grades.....-.---.----. -------- 10, 865 2, 687, 224 
4-year, white, 11 grades 3, 107 492, 263 
4-year, Negro, 11 grades 424 67, 706 
4-year, white, 13 grades____- 13 1,481 
3-year or less, white, 12 grades-___.-.-- 1, 455 39, 636 
3-year or less, Negro, 12 grades_. ag 93 2,451 
3-year or less, white, 11 grades- - 266 9, 362 
3-year or less, Negro, il grades. 166 5, 678 
Total (regular high schools) - 16, 574 3, 360, 444 
ii — 23, 213 6, 557, 940 
Estimated total in all regular high schools in the United States 18,075 3, 689, 037 
Estimated total in all high schools in the United States 24,714 6, 886, 533 


1 (2-3 plan) is 2 grades in junior high school and 3 in senior high. 
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To satisfy the many inquiries for the largest high schools in the 
United States, table 17 lists by size the 40 public high schools that in 
1934 had more than 5,000 pupils each, 31 of which are a part of the 
New York City school system and 5 of the Chicago system. 


TaBLE 17.—PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING MORE THAN 5,000 
PUPILS IN 1934 


Rank | Enroll- 
in size | ment Name of school City 
1 2 3 4 
1 13, 374 Witt School New York, N. Y 
2 11, 357 | James Monroe High 0. 
3 10,611 | New Utrecht High emery Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4 9,411 | Erasmus Hall High School Do. 
5 9, 242 | Girls C ] High School Do. 
6 9,095 | High School... Jamaica (New York City). 
7 8,844 | Newtown High School.__.........-.-.-.-.-_.--- Elmhurst (New York City). 
8 8, 830 | Theodore Roosevelt High School (commercial)..| New York, N. Y. 
9 8,748 | Textile High Sch Do. 
10 8,745 | Evander Childs eich School Do. 
11 8,722 | Theodore Roosevelt Evening High School--..-..- Do. 
12 8, 577 — High School. Do. 
13 8,458 | James Madison High ‘School Brooklyn, N. Y. 
14 8, 423 | Samuel J. Tilden High School-...........----.- Do. 
15 8,356 | Thomas Jefferson High School Do. 
16 7,889 | Abraham Lincoln High School Do. 
17 7,710 | Julia Richman High School New York, N. Y. 
18 7,620 | Wm. L. Dickinson High School Jersey City, N. J. 
19 7,504 | Ozone Park High School Jamaica (Now York City). 
20 6,892 | Washington Irving High School New York, N. Y. 
21 6, 870 | Carl Schurz High School Chicago, Ill. 
22 6,865 | Arsenal Technical High School Sediemabelis, Ind. 
23 6,819 | Manual Training High School Brooklyn, N. Y. 
24 6, 737 | J. Sterling Morton High School icero, Ill. 
25 6,727 | Seward Park High School New York, N.Y. 
2614) 6,581 | High School. Richmond Hill (New York City). 
2614| 6,581 | Albert G. Lane High School Chicago, Ill. 
28 6,499 | Austin High School 0. 
29 6,403 | Walton High School New _ N.Y. 
30 6, 333 | George Washington High School 
31 6, 249 | Grover Cleveland High School (Ridgewood)....| Brooklyn 
32 6, 124 | Bryant High School. Long ena Chiy (New York City). 
33 6,079 | Brooklyn High School Brooklyn, N. Y. 
34 5, 747 | Morris High School New York, N. Y. 
35 5,645 | Lindblom High School Chicago, Til. 
36 5,468 | Tilden Technical High School Do. 
37 5, 368 | High School... New Haven, Conn. 
38 | 5,050 | Boys High School Brooklyn, N. Y. 
39 5, 026 Washington Evening High School. New York, N. Y. 
40 5, 024 | Stuyvesant High School Do. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Although estimates are made biennially of the total number of 
teachers and pupils in private secondary schools, other data are 
collected directly from the schools about every 4 or 6 years. 

The distribution of schools, teachers, and pupils reporting in 1933 
is given by religious affiliation or control in table 18, the historical 
data on subject registrations in private high schools are given in 
table 19, and the distribution of the estimated total teachers and 
pupils in 1936 by States is given in Statistics of State School Systems. 
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TaBLE 18—ENROLLMENT BY YEARS IN PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS AFFIL- 


IATION OR CONTROL, 1932-33 


Secondary Enrollment 
Number instructors 
Religious denomination of school: 
Men Women Boys Girls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Baptist 39 163 100 2,110 1, 564 
Brethren. 4 ll 12 105 123 
Christian 1 14 170 
Christian Reformed. 3 18 6 265 324 
Christian Science..........-.-- 3 8 5 35 16 
Church of New | 9 29 
Congregational 20 68 76 845 959 
Disciples of Christ. 3 ll ll 131 196 
Episcopal 90 459 432 4, 509 2, 394 
Evangelical Free Church 1 1 2 34 38 
Friends. 22 132 134 1, 280 1, 210 
Jewish 2 26 2 
Lutheran. 35 120 43 1, 166 915 
Mennonite. 2 | | 17 26 
Methodist Episcop 28 120 143 1,491 1, 666 
Methodist Episcopal, South-.. 6 16 25 186 131 
Moravian. 2 5 16 17 71 
N: 3 8 9 67 86 
Pillar of Fire-. 1 2 4 19 15 
Presbyterian.............----- 48 169 222 2, 494 2,040 
Reformed Church 7 83 738 128 
Roman Catholic... 1,715 3, 090 8, 165 84, 840 112, 872 
Seventh-day Adventist_.............-...-..-..-..... 72 172 116 1, 598 1,748 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant-........-.-- 1 6 54 
Universalist. ll 61 
Other d i 2 14 161 169 
tf tarian 522 2, 757 2, 502 , 273 21, 291 
Total (continental United States and outlying 

parts) _ 2, 635 7, 462 12,080 | 131,852 148, 324 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Since 1932, statistics for higher education have been integrated and 
presented in one chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education. Pre- 
vious to that time various types of higher education received different 
statistical treatment and therefore very few comparable historical data 
for higher education as a whole can be given. Enrollments and the 
ratio of these enrollments to the number of persons 18 to 21 years of 
age, inclusive, by decades from 1900 to 1930, and for each biennium 
since, are given in table 20. 


TaBLE 20.—ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND RATIO TO 
POPULATION 18 TO 21 YEARS, INCLUSIVE 


Motion Riation 
n u on 
Year Enrollment years, in- Year Enrollment | “years, in- 
clusive clusive 
237, 1, 154, 117 12. 59 
355, 215 4 , 055, 11.35 
597, 857 8.1 1, 208, 227 12.80 
ee 1, 100, 12.19 


A summary of data on faculty, students, degrees, receipts, expendi- 
tures, and property for the years ending in June of 1932, 1934, and 
1936 for all higher education combined is given in table 21. 


TaBLeE 21.—HISTORICAL SUMMARY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Item 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 
1 2 3 4 
Numbers of institutions on mailing Siinislnatdidcchsaseiibneniwssennsne’s 1, 465 1, 706 
I. Faculty, students, and degrees: 
Numbers reporting faculty, students, and degrees. . 1, 460 1,418 1, 628 
A. Faculty (reduced to full-time basis): 
1. Men 71, 680 71, 592 78, 316 
2. Women 29, 109 28, 343 31, 909 
Total 100, 789 99, 935 110, 225 
B. Resident college enrollment: 
1. Regular session: 
a) Men ae 667, 181 615, 720 709, 672 
6) Women 486, 936 439, 640 498, 555 
Total 1, 154, 117 1, 055, 360 1, 208, 227 
Summer 
(a) 148, 017 119, 486 135, 752 
266, 243 268 234, 274 
Total 414, 260 303, 754 370, 026 
3. Third week of fall term (men and women) !_.._. 839, 741 765, 661 1, 077, 484 
4. Freshmen (first year of college work), men and : 
women... 3 336, 997 2 307, 690 2 366, 734 


1 Data for 1935-36. yy for schools not reporting; data for 1933-34 and 1931-32 are the actual totals for 
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TaBiE 21.—HISTORICAL SUMMARY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION—Con 


Item 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 
1 2 3 4 
I. Facult; and de; Continued 
B. Resid dent college enrollment —Continued. 
296, 495 283, 189 328, 729 
235, 517 227, 430 272, 973 
532, 012 510, 619 601, 702 
(b) Graduate: 
2} 25, 947 23, 292 24, 356 
16, 711 15, 404 16, 992 
42, 658 38, 696 41, 348 
6. Professional schools: 
a) Undergraduate: 
1 en. 302, 375 282, 995 336, 763 
Total 495, 533 453, 102 527, 222 
(0) 
24, 961 21, 855 24,211 
(2: 10, 501 10, 251 14, 012 
Total 35, 462 32, 106 38, 223 
Cc. 
1, Baccalaureate and first professional: 
( Men oe 83, 271 82, 341 86, 067 
54, 792 53, 815 57, 058 
Total 138, 063 136, 156 143, 125 
2. Master’s, including advanced engineering: 
12, 191 11, 497 11, 466 
b) 7, 148 6, 767 6,777 
Bs bddscdsslrcdunetiecucceudaadsandtieak 19, 339 18, 264 18, 243 
3. Doctor’s: 
ab 2, 455 2, 443 2, 368 
2, 900 2, 815 2, 768 
4. Honorary (men and women) ..-.--.......-------- 1, 167 1, 280 1,347 
II. Receipts: 
Number reporting receipts.................--..... 1, 380 1, 357 1, 541 
A. ieuiee for educational and general purposes: 
9 dent fees. $150, 649, 047 - 257, = $158, 134, 025 
2. 60, 902, 567 55, 533, 44 60, 090, 075 
19, 826, 43, 233, 704 
174, 663, 239 
(a) State. pina 119, 585, 147 
(6) County, city, district... .................- 117, 551, 114 21, 049, 547 
5... Pravete Gifts and Grants. .....5.-..c.censcscuss 29, 947, 529 27, 467, 860 37, 115, 240 
6. Sales and services of organized activities_........ 21, 008, 513 17, 758, 828 24, 942, 821 
7. Other (miscellaneous) receipts..............---- 14, 825, 938 12, 330, 113 , 954, 
B. Receipts for other noneducational purposes... .-.- 10, 997, 781 , 653, (3) 
C. Receipts for increase of physical plant-...........-- 56, 256, 818 41, 802, 871 @) 
519, 251, 432 440, 181, 534 491, 105, 551 
D. Auxiliary enterprises and activities..........--.--- 103, 891 87, 983, 321 106, 479, 162 
E. Receipts for increase of permanent funds__..-...--- 47, 676, 822 27, 477, 968 47, 038, 548 
III. Expenditures: 
Number reporting enpenditures. 1,357 1,327 1,540 
A. Educational and general expenditures: 
1. General administration and expense_-_-.-----..-- $47, 231, 796 $43, 154, 673 $48, 069, 292 
2. Resident instruction: 
(a) Colleges, schools, and departments-.-----.- 232, 645, 009 203, 331, 619 225, 143, 586 
21, 297, 061 14, 154, 858 , 240, 598 
I OEE 21, 977, 741 17, 063, 860 22, 090, 800 


2 Estimated. 
§ Included under section A. 
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‘TasLE 21.—HISTORICAL SUMMARY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION—Con. 


Item 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 
1 2 3 4 
III. Expenditures—Continued 
A. Educational and general expenditures—Con. 
$11, 379, 044 $13, 387, 323 $15, 530, 878 
5. Physical plant operation and maintenance. --.- 56, 796, 812 51, 046, 180 56, 801, 
391, 327, 463 342, 138, 513 387, 876, 746 
24, 066, 441 20, 020, 217 29, 426, 534 
Total itemized expenditures. .............-- 415, 393, 904 362, 158, 730 417, 303, 280 
7. Unitemized expenditures_...........- aatiutaed 5, 238, 649 7, 502, 347 2, 579, 553 
Total educational and general expenditures. - 420, 632, 553 369, 661, 077 419, 882, 833 
B. Auxiliary enterprises and activities_...............- 90, 897, 297 78, 730, 428 95, 331, 995 
C. Other noneducational expenditures 24, 993, 022 20, 937, 898 26, 175, 774 
D. Capital outlay: 
1. and grounds... 83, 272, 416 , 364, 39, 605, 904 
EO ERS Eas 15, 017, 563 7, 138, 064 7, 763, 503 
_. 98, 289, 979 29, 502, 932 47, 369, 407 
IV. Property: 
Number reporting 993 1, 269 
A. Number of bound volumes in libraries_.._....-.-.- 52, 919, 063 57, 917, 812 62, 858, 078 
B. Value of physical property: 
Reon. cntncniectusbnarsnaamsscacosenmane $331, 293, 862 $302, 929, 591 | $334, 085, 387 
1, 527, 500, 856 | 1, 584, 766, 902 | 1, 636, 722, 004 
3. Equipment 348, 499,859 | ~ 365, 180,972 , 611, 098 
Total physical property.............----.---. 2, 207, 294,577 | 2, 252,877,465 | 2,359, 418, 489 
Dormitories (included in buildings)...-........... (4) 221, 469, 952 277, 903, 895 
‘C. Permanent funds: 
1, 372, 348,965 | 1, 472, 946, 354 | 1, 553, 610, 393 
5 43, 756, 819 42, 028, 871 
91, 058, 165 23, 024, 392 27, 465, 736 
(3) 1, 539, 727, 565 | 1,623, 105, 000 
Total, property and funds--_.-_.....-...-... (5) 3, 792, 605, 030 | 3, 982, 523, 480 
4 Data not tabulated. 5 No comparable data. 


A summary of enrollments in summer sessions in institutions of 


higher education from 1914 to 1935 and of extension and correspond- 
ence work from 1917-18 to 1935-36 is given in table 22. Summer 
session enrollments grew constantly, except in 1918, up to 1932. 
Part of the decrease in 1933 was regained in 1935. 

Extension and correspondence enrollments previous to 1931-32 
included collegiate and noncollegiate students. For 1931-32 and 
subsequent years enrollment data pertaining to collegiate students 
have been kept separate. Persons attending only lectures, etc., have 
been eliminated as far as possible. 


TasBLeE 22.—NUMBER OF STUDENTS TAKING SUMMER SESSION AND 


EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE WORK IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1914-15 TO 1935-36 


Extension Extension 
Year —— and corres- Year —— and corres- 
pondence pondence 
1914-15 83,234 |__ 340, 461 324, 819 
1915-16 89, 438 382, 776 360, 246 
1917-18 78, 059 388, 006 354, 133 
1919-20. 132, 849 414, 260 1 265, 265 
1921-22 220, 311 34 303, 754 2 208, 597 
1923-24 278, 125 194, 147 || 1935-36...........-.-. 370, 026 3 251, 469 


1 174,921 noncollegiate students omitted. 
? 45,484 noncollegiate students omitted. 
3 46,452 noncollegiate students omitted. 
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The growth of the junior college has been one of the outstanding 
developments in the educational field in recent years. The trend, 
with respect to institutions reporting to the Office of Education, is 
shown in the data for number of schools and enrollments given in 
table 23. The Office of Education does not request reports from 
junior colleges offering less than 2 years’ work or from nonaccredited 
institutions that have fewer than 50 students. The total number of 
junior colleges, including those offering 1 year’s work only or having 
few pupils is therefore greater than the number given in table 23. 


TaBLE 23.—NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THEIR ENROLL- 
MENT, 1917-18 to 1935-36 


All schools reporting Publicly controlled Privately controlled 
Year 
Number | Enrollment | Number} Enrollment | Number | Enrollment 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
46 4, 504 14 1, 367 32 3, 137 
SM ndisnaenésecedapntnassen 52 8, 102 10 2,940 42 5, 162 
1921-22. 80 12,124 17 4,771 63 7, 353 
1923-24. tees 132 20, 559 39 9, 240 93 11,319 
1925-26. 153 27,095 47 13, 859 106 13, 236 
ccd dcvesaexansibeunents 248 44, 855 114 28, 437 134 16, 418 
 iccnwivarasavcdsusaneey 277 55, 616 129 36, 501 148 19, 115 
, | SE ree 342 85, 063 159 58, 887 183 26, 176 
1933-34 Bede 322 78, 480 152 55, 869 170 22, 611 
415 102, 453 187 70, 557 228 31, 896 


SOURCE OF INCOME 


The increase in income for education of $283,493,674, or 10.9 per- 
cent, from 1933-34 to 1935-36 is less than the decrease of 15.6 percent 
from 1931-32 to 1933-34 and of 22.6 percent from 1929-30 to 1933-34. 
‘This increase has been largely for public education which gained 12.7 
percent while private education gained 1 percent in its income for 
current and capital purposes. On the basis of 1931-32 as 100, the 
index for income for public education in 1933-34 was 86.8 and in 
1935-36 it was 97.8. That for private education in 1933-34 was 73.8 
and in 1935-36 it was 74.6. Private education lost much more rela- 
tively in the economic depression than public and had gained prac- 
tically none of it back by 1935-36. It should be noted that these data 
include income for capital outlays and that the Federal Public Works 
Administration allotted large amounts for school buildings for public 
education in the biennium under consideration. 
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The source of public money used for education can be rather accu- 
rately allocated to the political unit providing the funds. All private 
funds, however, cannot be allocated to sources as many types of 
private schools do not report financial items to the Office of Educa- 
tion. Roughly, 97 percent of the income for public education came 
from the public treasury: 2 percent, Federal; 30 percent, State; and 
65 percent, county, city, or district. For private education only 3 
percent came from public funds: 0.5 percent, Federal; 2.5 percent, 
State; and less than 0.02 percent, from county, city, or district. 

The proportion of funds for public education from the various public 
sources shifted from 1934 to 1936 to a larger proportion being supplied 
by the Federal and State and a smaller by the local governments. In 
1934 the Federal Government supplied 1.98 percent and in 1936, 2.14 
percent; from the State government, the corresponding percentages 
were 26.86 and 30.68, respectively; while the proportion derived from 
local governments decreased from 71.16 to 67.18 percent. 

Of the entire income for public education 96.75 percent was derived 
from public funds in 1935-36 and 96.62 from such funds in 1933-34. 

‘There has been a very significant change in the percentage of money 
derived from State, county, and local taxation and appropriation for 
the public-school system since 1930, as shown in table 25. 


TaBie 25.—PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FROM TAXATION 
AND APPROPRIATION, 1930-36 


Source in percent 
Year 
State County Local 
1 2 3 4 
1930. 16.7 10.6 72.7 
1932. 19.5 8.8 71.7 
1934. 23.4 9.4 67.2 
1936. 29.4 63.5 


The State by increasing its share is broadening the base of support 
for the"public schools. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION 


The 15.5 percent increase in expenditures for education in the 
biennium from 1933-34 to 1935-36 only partly restored the decrease of 
22.6 percent the previous biennium and of 29.8 percent in the 4 years 
from 1929-30 to 1933-34. A total expenditure of $2,650,000,000 
was made for education during the year 1935-36. This amount does 
not include expenditures for private commercial, music, art, vocational, 
correspondence schools or nurse-training schools or revolving funds 
for dormitories, dining halls, etc. in institutions for higher education. 
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The elementary schools spent approximately $1,328,000,000, the: 
high schools $810,000,000, and the institutions of higher education. 
$493,000,000, not including State and private institutions for excep-- 
tional children or the Government schools for Indians. 

When considered in lump sums the expenditures for education seem 
large, but they pay for the education of one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation and direct employment of more than 1,000,000 teachers, jani-- 
tors, bus drivers, and numerous others, as well as indirect employ- 
ment of many in producing, selling, and transporting the materials. 
needed by the schools. 

The cost of educating the 27,154,371 persons in public institutions. 
for whom expenditures were reported was equal to 8.04 cents a day for: 
each adult 21 years of age and over in the United States. The: 
education of the 3,284,115 persons in private institutions would add 
1.5 cents a day for each adult. Therefore 9.54 cents a day for each 
person of voting age in the United States would pay the entire bill 
for education. 

The annual cost per adult for public education was $29.35 and for: 
private education, $5.49, a total of $34.84, compared with $30.51 
in 1933-34, $40.05 in 1931-32, and $44.34 in 1929-30. 


TaBLE 26.—EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOLS REPORTING, 1935-36: 
(INCLUDES CAPITAL OUTLAY) 


Schools Public Private Total 
1 2 3 4 

Elementary (including kindergarten) $1, 204, 696, 632 |! $123, 177, 705 |$1, 327, 874, 337° 
High schools and 1 45, 411, 980 809, 613, 546 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools (including 

preparatory departments) 2. 208, 183, 284 ~ 097, 836 452, 281, 120° 
Teachers colleges and normal schools 39, 007, 811 139, 083 41, 146, 894 
Schools for delinquents ¢_.........-.- § 2,103, 052 % 224, 326 5 2,327, 378 
Schools for deaf 4 cla 5 870, 190 $1, 992, 321 52,862, 511 
Schools for mentally deficient 4 53, 683, 919 § 283, 318 53, 967, 237° 
Government schools for Indians . 8, 070 |. 468, 076 

Total expenditures (continental United States) ...... 2, 232, 235, 236 | 417,678,787 | 2, 649, 914, 023: 

Federal Government schools for natives of Alaska........--- 622, 221 622, 221 
Territorial public school in 695, 162° 

1 Estimated. 


1 $30,788,863 public, $57,062,946 private, and $87,851,809 total expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and’ 
activities not included 


wid 309 private, and $7,480,186 total expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and activi-- 
not inch 

‘4 State and private residential schools only; city public schools not included. 

Sh po eg Speneseaes for instructional purposes, and capital outlay (not included previously), for schools. 


these 
amount spent for tuition in public schools —$653,419. 


Total expenditures for public education from 1900 to 1936 are given 
in table 27 for elementary and secondary schools and for higher edu- 
cation. Expenditures increased through 1930, decreased in 1932 and 
again in 1934 and increased in 1936. 
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Taste 27.—TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION (IN-. 
CLUDING CAPITAL OUTLAY AND AUXILIARY AGENCIES AND 


ACTIVITIES) 
Elementary Higher edu- Elementary | Higher edu- 
Year and secondary cation Year and secondary | cation 
1 2 3 1 2 3 

$214, 964,618 | ! $11,333, 453 151, 209 | 2 $115, 596, 906 
238, 262, 299 1 14, 461, 511 671, 296 | 3164, 309, 430° 
273, 216, 227 117, 219, 005 743,936 | 192, 461, = 
307, 765,659 | 1 20, 633, 769 308, 190 | 1228, 943, 137 
371, 344, 410 1 28, 019, 122 336, 638 | 2 264, 046, 579 
426, 250, 434 1 32, 646, 569 790, 384 , 908, 
482, 886, 793 i 523, 478 2, 174, 650, 555 282, 334, 585 
555, 677, 146 54, 588, 514 , 105, 229 220, 028, 024 
640, 717, 053 160 510, 989 1, 968, 898, 198 285, 143, 835 
763, 678,089 | 2 84, 204, 168 


! Does not include public institutions not classified as land-grant colleges or normal schools. Receipts: 
used for expenditures 


? Receipts used for oo for universities and colleges. 
4 Receipts used for all institutions. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 


Federal expenditures for education naturally divide themselves. 
into two groups, those that recur annually and those which are special. 
or emergency appropriations. Table 28 shows the Federal non- 
emergency funds authorized or expended for educational purposes in. 
1935-36. 

It should be noted that many of the amounts given in this table: 
are not expenditures by the Federal Government directly for schools 
but are appropriations to States and are reported by them as expendi- 
tures of school districts and institutions of higher education. This. 
table shows, as far as data are available, the amount of money supplied. 
by the Federal Government for expenditures for educational purposes. 
directly or by any school system or institution. 

It is not possible to present a summary of statistics for special and. 
emergency undertakings of the Federal Government in the field of. 
education because of the different forms of reporting on these projects. 
Some data on these projects are given in Office of Education Leaflet 
No. 30, Federal Aid for Education, 1935-36 and 1936-37. The 
following organizations had educational projects of various types in 
1936: Tennessee Valley Authority, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
National Advisory Committee on Education, Office of Education 
(Emergency Relief Projects), National Youth Administration, Works. 
Progress Administration, and the Public Works Administration. 
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TaBLE 28.—AMOUNT OF FEDERAL NONEMERGENCY FUNDS AU- 
THORIZED OR EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION PURPOSES, 1935-36 


Office of Education, U. 8S. Department of the Interior: 1935-36 

For administration, research, and service by the Federal office 

Apportionment to the States and Territories for vocational educa- 

1. To land-grant colleges (subtotal).........-.-.------------ 25, 4438, 791 

(a) For instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, etc.?__.-- 3, 530, 000 

(b) For agricultural extension service ?___.......-.------ 16, 758, 096 


(c) For agricultural experimental stations4._.....-..---- 5, 155, 695 
2. For vocational education at secondary level? (subtotal)5.... 10, 386, 603 


Por training of teaches... 1, 115, 000 


(6) For agricultural education.....................--.<. 4, 098, 020 

(c) For trade and industrial education °______._._.-----. 4, 122, 191 

(d) For home-economics education._......_-.----------- 1, 051, 392 

8. For vocational rehabilitation ?_............-...---------- 1, 454, 859 

U. S. Office of Indian Affairs (total)’_..-.....-.-----.----------- 7, 922, 720 
1. For support and education of Indian pupils at 19 nonreserva- 

2. For subsistence of pupils retained in Government boarding 


3. For the support of Indian schools not otherwise provided for, 
including pupil transportation costs, tuition to public 
schools, and expense of pupils placed with families for 


4. For education of natives of Alaska?_..........-.-..------ 626, 000 
Federal oil and mineral royalties §*.._........---.----------.---- 1, 640, 326 


1 Includes amount authorized for the Vocational Education Division, formerly the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and for administering C. C. C. educational program. 

* Administered by the Office of Education. 

3 Administered by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

4 Administered by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and includes cost of administration, research, 
-and service of the staff in Washington, D. C., and of the printing of official experiment station documents. 

$ The amount indicated is the maximum amount authorized for apportionment to the several States 
and Territories. In case a balance remains from a preceding year’s apportionment in any State, the 
apportionment to the State is reduced accordingly. 

6 A certain part of this sum may be used for home-economics education. 

7 Does not include personal services and expenses of the National Office in Washington, D. C., except 
‘those for the section dealing with education of natives in Alaska. 

* Amount accrued for fiscal year 1936 for roads or schools for all States receiving such funds except Oregon; 
3714 percent of receipts from bonuses, royalties, and rentals received by the Federal Government is paid 
‘to the State within whose boundaries the leased lands or deposits are located, with the exception noted. 

*5 percent of the current national-forest receipts, chiefly from timber and grazing rights, is paid to the 
States for public roads and schools of the counties in which the forests are situated. 
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Taste 28.—AMOUNT OF FEDERAL NONEMERGENCY FUNDS AU- 
THORIZED OR EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION PURPOSES, 1925-36— 
Continued 
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1985-36 
Public-land and timber sales .___........-.------------------- $14, 577 
National Training School for Boys___-_-.-.._------------------- 12 203, 000 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf_______..___._-------.-------- 12 135, 800: 
Public schools of the District of Columbia __...........--_-_---. 1, 644, 443 
United States Military Academy '4_____..._..-...---.-------.--- 2, 357, 256- 
United States Naval Academy 1, 928, 000 
4 State marine schools %__......................-...-.---.--.--- 100, 000: 
Public schools in Panama Canal Zone.......-....-.----.-------- 379, 556. 


1° Certain counties in Oregon contain land which has been turned back to the U. S. Government, 25 
Percent of income from the sale of such land or timber sold from it goes to the State for the counties for 
roads, port districts, and schools. 

" Amount accrued for fiscal year 1936 for roads or schools; 5 percent of the receipts from the sale of public 
lands within certain States is paid to the State for public schools or roads. 

12 Does not include deficiency appropriations for previous years. 

% Estimate. Includes funds provided by the Federal Government for the expense of educating children 
of the District of Columbia in such institutions as the National Training School for Girls. 

14 Funds are provided annually by the Federal Government for the educational training of cadets in the 
U. 8S. Military Academy at West Point and the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. Such provision is 
authorized each year by Congress as a part of the annual appropriation acts for the War and Navy De- 
partments. The amounts indicated for the Military Academy include $964,080 authorized for the year 
1936 as pay for the cadets enrolled in that school, but the corresponding amounts for the Naval Academy 
do not include pay for the midshipmen enrolled there since funds for their pay are included in the appro-- 
priation for the pay of the regular personnel of the Navy. 

18 To reimburse the States of California, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania for expenses in- 
curred in maintenance and support of their marine schools, $25,000 each; in addition the use of $90,000 was- 
authorized for the maintenance and repair of ships loaned to the schools by the U. S. Navy. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENTS 


Although the estimates of the value of school properties are not 
made according to a uniform standard, the amount reported as. 
invested in grounds, buildings, and equipment was approximately 
$10,000,000,000. This exceeded the amount reported for 1933-34 
by $200,000,000. Endowment and other trust funds were reported as 
$2,237,000,000 which exceeded the similar funds reported 2 years. 
before by more than $83,300,000. 


TaBLE 29.—ESTIMATED VALUE OF PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENTS, 


1935-36 
Land, build- | Endowments 
Schools ings, and and other Total 
equipment trust funds 
1 2 3 4 
Public elementary and secondary schools-..-.......---- $6, 731, 325. 000 $463, 118,000 | $7, bn 443, 000 
Private elementary schools.............-.-------------- = 000, 000 2, 780, 000 780, 000 
650, 000, 000 , 337, 000 337, 000° 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools.........-. a 147, 073, 000 | 1,613, 383, 000 3, 760, 456, 000 
Teacher- training PN So occeudelcuscamensutce 212, 346, 000 , 722, 000 222, 068, 
Total 10, 115, 744,000 | 2, 237,340,000 | 12, 353, 084, 000 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Data for public elementary and secondary school libraries were 
collected for 1934-35. These are the first library statistics since 
1928-29. The data are shown separately for school systems serving 
cities only, of various sizes, rural territory only, and urban and rural 
territory in one unit. In interpreting the figures given in table 30, 
especially those for rural, and urban and rural school systems and 
the total, it should be remembered that the figures are not complete 
and probably show a better picture than if all school districts had 
reported. For example, since only half of the school systems re- 
ported, the fact that 92 percent of the schools were served by either 
centralized libraries or classroom collections should not be inter- 
preted to mean that 92 percent of all public schools in the United 
‘States have some form of library service. Until a more complete 
‘coverage can be obtained, the actual situation in the United States 
as a whole will not be known. For this reason it is very necessary 
that basic statistics on school libraries should be recorded and re- 
sorted to city and county superintendents’ offices. 
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SCHOOL SURVIVAL RATES 


Of each 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in 1928-29, approximately 
378 remained in school throughout the course and graduated from 
high school in 1936. This is 45 more than were surviving through to 
graduation 2 years earlier and 108 more than 5 years earlier. Thus 
the survival rate increased in 5 years from 27 percent to almost 38 
percent. 


TaBLe 31.—SURVIVAL, BY GRADES, PER 1,000 PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
THE FIFTH GRADE IN THE YEARS INDICATED 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in— 
Grade or year 
1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 1927-28 | 1928-29 

Elementary: 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Sixth. . 893 911 911 919 928 939 

Seventh 782 798 815 824 834 847 

719 741 TAG 754 779 805 
High school 

I 582 612 642 677 738 736. 

II 441 470 509 552 588 624 

Ill 347 384 421 453 485 498 

IV. 310 344 370 400 415 437 
Graduates. J 270 302 316 333 355 378 


1 Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


In the class graduating from college in 1936 there were 56 remaining 
of the original 1,000 who were in the fifth grade in elementary school 
in 1924-25. This is 4 more per 1,000 than graduated in 1934. 


TaBLE 32.—SURVIVAL, THROUGH COLLEGE, PER 1,000 PUPILS EN- 
ROLLED IN THE FIFTH GRADE IN THE YEARS INDICATED 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in— 
Education 
1906-07 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 
1 2 3 4 5 8 7 
Fifth grade_.... mare 1,000 1,000 1,000 1000 1,000 1,000 
High-school graduation....-..--.-.-.-.--.- 139 241 245 252 270 302° 
Cc lege graduation 23 56 53 52 55 56. 


ESTIMATED EDUCATION OF THE POPULATION 


It is estimated that in 1936 there were in the United States about. 
2,257,200 living college graduates, which is 3.32 percent of the popu- 
lation 21 years of age and over. There were also 8,984,600 living 
high-school graduates, over 21 years of age, who had not continued 
their education through college. This group constitutes 11.81 percent. 
of the adult population. Therefore, out of every 1,000 adult people, 
151 have completed high school or have further education. This is 


; 
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13 more per 1,000 adults than in 1934 and 17 more than in 1932. 
In 1936 only 15.1 percent of the population 21 years of age and over 
had graduated from high school. This percentage will rise rapidly 
since the 1,300,000 and more who are dying each year, who are over 
21 years of age, who have probably in general less than a completed 
elementary education are being replaced by more than 2,000,000 who 
are becoming of age (21) each year, of whom from 900,000 to 1,000,000 
are high-school graduates. The median education for the country 
as a whole is completion of the elementary school. 
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CHAPTER II 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1935-1936! 
INTRODUCTION 


HE STATISTICS presented in this chapter were furnished by the 

State offices of education of the 48 States, by the District of Co- 
lumbia, and by the 8 outlying parts of the United States. For the 
most part, these statistics relate to public elementary and secondary 
schools, although such data as were made available by the States are 
included in separate tables for private and parochial schools. Seven- 
teen States and the District of Columbia maintaining separate schools 
for white and Negro pupils, supplied data permitting the presentation 
of Negro school statistics. Whenever possible, totals and averages 
for the Nation are included. Statistics from the outlying parts are 
included in several of the tables but are excluded from the totals. In 
no case have the statistics of colleges, universities, and professional 
schools been included. 

Although it is recognized that States are constantly improving their 
systems of recording and reporting school data with the result that 
the statistics presented herein may be expected to be more reliable 
than in preceding years, variations in definitions of terminology used 
and in procedures followed in collecting data at their sources are re- 
sponsible forcertain existing inaccuracies. Forexample,sinceall States 
do not exclude duplicates within and between States from their enroll- 
ment figures, certain State totals and the national totals are not en- 
tirely correct. The concerted effort being put forth by the States to 
improve their respective systems of recording and reporting school 
data may be expected to increase the accuracy and comparability of 
these State school statistics. 

Most of the data relating to public elementary and secondary schools 
are presented in a combined form for all the school districts or sub- 
divisions of each State. Practically no difficulty is encountered in 
securing pertinent data from city school systems in places having a 
population of 2,500 or more. The collection of educational statistics 
from schools and school systems in rural communities—that is, com- 
munities with less than 2,500 population and generally regarded as 
rural territory—and for the entire country for the nonurban area, has 
always presented numerous difficulties. In order to obtain statistics 
for these rural communities, the totals for cities, separately reported to 
this Office, were subtracted from the respective State totals for city 
and rural school districts combined. It is recognized that figures de- 

1 Prepared under the supervision of Emery M. Foster, Chief, Division of Statistics, and Walter S. Deffen- 


baugh, Chief, Division of American School Systems. Statistical work done by Rose Marie Smith and Freda 
8. Hames. 
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rived in this manner must, because of varying practices in the States, 
be considered only as approximations. 

As may be expected, considerable variations are also found in the 
procedures and the classifications used by States in recording, as well 
as in reporting, data on the basis of elementary and secondary schools. 
In order that comparisons may be made by States and trends revealed 
over a number of years, most of the data are presented according to 
the traditional 8-4 or 7-4 organizations. Comparatively few States 
reported data in accordance with the several types of reorganized 
secondary schools. However, for those States that did report such 
data, separate tables were prepared to present data for the reorganized 
and the 4-year secondary schools; totals have not been included. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, the terms “elementary”? and “secondary” 
refer to and include grades 1 to 8 and 9 to 12, respectively, in systems 
having 12 grades and grades 1 to 7 and 8 to 11, respectively, in sys- 
tems having 11 grades. 

Data relating to and reflecting changes in enrollments, attendance 
of pupils, length of school term, income, expenditures, per capita costs, 
etc., have been basically considered for the statements and interpreta- 
tions presented in the textual material. Significant trends for the 
States and the Nation and variations within and among States are 
pointed out for the biennium 1934-36 and for the 6-year period since 


1930. 
ENROLLMENT 


In the Continental United States the total number of pupils enrolled 
in the public elementary and secondary schools increased 2.3 percent 
from 1930 to 1932; 0.9 percent from 1930 to 1934; 2.7 percent from 
1930 to 1936, but decreased 0.3 percent from 1934 to 1936. In 1936 
the number of pupils enrolled in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the 48 States and the District of Columbia was 26,367,098; 
in private and parochial elementary and secondary schools, 2,638,775; 
and in public, private, and parochial elementary and secondary schools, 
29,005,873. These figures do not include elementary and secondary 
pupils in State and private residential schools for exceptional children 
or in observation and practice schools or preparatory departments of 
colleges and universities. 

During the biennium 1934-36 there was a decrease in enrollment in 
public elementary and secondary schools in 27 States ranging from 0.1 
percent in Indiana to 6.6 percent in Oregon. Of the 27 States report- 
ing such a decrease in total enrollment, 7 indicated a decrease of 
1 percent; 19 more than 1 percent but less than 5 percent, and 1 
(Oregon) 6.6 percent. During this same biennium there was an in- 
crease in total enrollment in 20 States and the District of Columbia 
ranging from 0.39 in Delaware to 7.6 percent in Arizona. This in- 
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crease exceeded 5 percent in 3 States, namely, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and in the District of Columbia. 

On the basis of the 1930 enrollment figures the following decreases 
are noted: In 1932, 10 States reported a decrease ranging from 0.1 
percent in North Carolina to 5.7 percent in Arizona; in 1934, 14 States 
reported a decrease ranging from 0.5 percent in Oregon to 10.6 percent 
in Arizona; and in 1936, 15 States reported a decrease ranging from 
0.3 percent in Colorado to 8.4 percent in North Dakota. 


Taste I—ENROLLMENT BY STATES AND PERCENTAGE OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR 
ENROLLMENT DECREASE 
State 
From 1930 to— From 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1934 to 
1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental U. S.|25, 678, 015 |26, 275, 441 |26, 434, 193 |26, 367, 098 +2.3) +2.9 | +2.7 —0.3 
ci ee eee 622, 988 639, 836 648, 981 677, 062 +2.7 +4.2 +8.7 +4.3 
103, 806 97, 900 92, 781 99,796 || —5.7| —10.6| +7.6 
456, 185 446, 151 456, 680 460, 869 —2.2 +1.0 +.9 
1, 068, 683 | 1, 123,550 | 1,116,058 | 1, 140, 427 +5.2| +6.7 +2.2 
Colorado. .....--------- 240, 482 247, 074 238, 808 239, 747 +2.7 -.7 —.3 +.4 
Connecticut. ........-.- 319, 453 325, 493 327, 225 320, 888 +2.4 +.4 -1.9 
Delaware. -....-...----.- 42, 360 44, 45, 948 46, 100 +5.1 +8.5 | +8.8 +.3 
90, 087 94, 112 , 80 +11.3 | +16.2 | +23.3 +6.1 
367, 758 382, 510 385, 763 +6.2 | +10.4 | +114 +.9 
764, 865 748, 537 +4.1 +7.2| +4.9 —2.1 
119, 123 118, 346 121, 045 -1.5 —2.2 +.1 +2.3 
1, 415, 553 | 1,384,651 | 1,327, 269 +1.4 -.8 —4.9 —4.2 
687, 629 696, 513 691, 444 +3.0 +4.4 +3.6 —.1 
555, 341 547, 574 538, 003 +.1 -1.3 —3.0 -1.8 
421, 354 421, 510 414, 275 —2.3 —2.2 3.9 -1.7 
588, 354 613, 119 609, 684 628, 101 +4.2} +3.6] +68 +3.0 
Louisiana_.-_- 434, 557 447, 517 461, 607 465, 594 +3.0 +6.2| +7.1 +.9 
54, 455 161, 756 166, 747 166, 507 +4.7 +8.0 +7.8 —.2 
277, 459 288, 169 293, 678 298, 157 +3.9 +5.8 +7.5 1.5 
759, 492 782, 225 793, 847 773, 239 +3.0} +45] +1.8 —2.6 
970, 582 996, 825 976, 089 963, 527 +2.7 +.6 —.7 -1.3 
551, 741 48 559, 922 549, 129 +1.2 +1.5 -.5 -19 
q ppi 595, 449 581, 759 608, 036 608, 036 —2.3 +2.1 +2.1 0 

M issour' 656, 073 683, 830 719, 588 711, 256 +4.2) +9.7| +84 -1.2 
Montana... ...-........- 120, 337 119, 134 117, 566 113, 762 -—2.3) —5.5 —3.2 
325, 216 324, 241 316, 756 307, 975 —.3| —2.6] —5.3 —2.8 
18, 041 19, 840 19, 365 19, 720 |} +10.0/ +7.3} +93] 
New Hampshire.-.---.-- 74, 240 76, 431 77, 753 78, 441 +3.0| +4.7) +5.7 +.9 
New Jersey..--...------ 792, 012 821, 532 827, 435 809, 078 +3.7|) +45] +2.2 —2.2 
New Mexico.......--..- 102, 084 109, 525 92, 449 99, 207 +7.3| -9.4) —2.8 +7.3 
2, 141,479 | 2, 240, 196 2, 288, 042 +4.6| +7.3 |) +68 —.4 
North Carolina. 865, 681 895, 525 888, 775 -.1 +3.3 +2.5 -.8 
North Dakota_-_..-...-.- 169, 277 165, 608 160, 699 155, 035 2.2) —5.1 —8.4 —3.5 
—_ ee 1, 277, 636 | 1,299, 212 | 1,300,037 | 1, 289, 337 +1.7 | +1.8 +.9 —.8 
673, 297 623, 4 —3.6 +5.5 
ee ee 202, 595 204, 792 201, 556 188, 361 +1.1 -.5 —7.0 —6.6 
Pennsylvania_......-.-- 1, 937, 433 | 2,008,039 | 2,031,606 | 2,006,097 +3.6) +49] +3.5 -1.3 
Rhode Island 118, 704 123, 239 124, 474 555 43.8) +49) +4+2.4 —2.4 
South Carolina 469, 370 475, 074 486, 712 477,915 +12) +3.7) +18 -1.8 
South Dakota 165, 6: 164, 914 159, 956 153, 1 —.4 —3.4 —7.5 —4.3 
‘Tennessee 627, 747 641, 551 +2.2 +4.4 +4.1 —.3 
Yee , 308, 1, 309, 746 | 1,311, 66: 1, 364, 627 +.1 +.3 +4.3 +4.0 
i 65, 976 66, 259 66, 176 68, 060 +.4 +.3 +3.2 +2.8 
562, 956 582, 982 585, 657 592, 038 +3.6| +40) +5.2 +1.1 
Washington 344, 731 340, 742 335, 750 +.7|} —1.2| —2.6 
West Virginia 395, 505 422, 357 434, 864 449, 732 +6.8 | +10.0 | +13.7 +3.4 
Wisconsin... 579, 605 5 +2.8 | +3.4 +2.4 -1.0 
Wyoming. .- 54, 505 56, 670 55, 841 56, 384 +4.0) 4+2.5| +3.4 +1.0 
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Furthermore, when using the 1930 enrollment figures as the base, 
7 States, namely, Arizona, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, each reported smaller enroll- 
ments for 1932, 1934, and 1936 than for 1930. During this 6-year 
period the District of Columbia showed a consistent increase with the 
result that its enrollment in 1936 was 23.3 percent greater than in 1930. 

From 1930 to 1936 there was an increase in the total enrollment in 
each of 33 States. This increase ranged from 0.99 percent in Ohio 
to 13.7 percent in West Virginia. The following States showed an 
increase of more than 5 percent for this 6-year period: Alabama, 
California, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

It is interesting and significant to note that from 1930 to 1936 the 
enrollment in elementary schools for the Continental United States 
decreased 886,032, or 4.2 percent. During this 6-year period 36 
States reported a decrease in elementary school enrollment, and 12 
States and the District of Columbia, an increase. The decrease in 
these States ranged from 0.1 percent in Texas to 14.3 percent in South 
Dakota. In 23 of the 36 States this decrease in enrollment in the 
elementary schools exceeded 5 percent, and of these 23, 9 reported a 
decrease exceeding 10 percent. The increase in elementary school 
enrollment ranged from 0.03 percent in Mississippi to 7.6 percent in 
Missouri and 19.5 percent in the District of Columbia. In 4 States 
this increase exceeded 5 percent. 


TaBLeE II—ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 1930, 1932, 
1934, AND 1936 


ENROLLMENT 

Increase or | Percentage 
State decrease, | 
1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 || 1980 to 1986 1939 193g 

1 2 3 ‘ 5 6 7 
Continental U. S.....| 21,278, 593 | 21,135,420 | 20,765,087 | 20,392, 561 || —886, 032 4.2 
Alab £61,934 | 570,690 | 578,998 | 595,794 || +33, 860 +6.0 
88,547 | 81,942 | 75,544] 80,637 || —7, 610 -8.6 
Arkansas 409,905 | 392,240 | 401,576 | 399,607 || —10, 298 
836,701 | 853,184 | 830, 180 830,136 || —6, 565 ='8 
Colorado. 197, 265 199, 185 186, 752 184, 733 —12, £32 —6.4 
Connecticut 260,103 | 252,935 | 251,383 | 235,117 || —24, 986 
35,351 | 35,796 | 35,604 | "34, 
District of Columbia-----...- » 566 71, 406 73, 419 77, 154 1 +19.5 
301,227 | 315,264 | 324, 545 | 318,850 || +17, 623 +5.9 
632,589 | 649,726 | 664,468 | 642, 533 || +9, +1.6 
daho- 93, 775 ,605| 88,154] 88,418 || —5,3 —5.7 
Minois 1,094, 788 | 1,077,755 | 1,043,428 | 975, 687 || —119, 101 —10.9 
ndiana 523,378 | "526, 558 510, 607 || —12, 771 -2.4 
owa 437,426 | 430,352 | 417,720 | 402,552 || —34, 874 -8.0 
ansas 339,556 | 322,918 | 318,614 1 307,604 || —31, 952 -9.4 
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Tasie II.—ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY GRADES, 1930, 1932, 
1934, AND 1936—Continued 


ENROLLMENT 
Increase or 
State decrease, lecrease 
1920-30 | 1981-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 || 1930 t0 1936) 1939 to 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
525,884 |  541,174| 518,793 | 543,841 || +17, 957 +3.4 
376,714 | 383,528 | 389,939 | 387,099 10, 385 +2.8 
124, 450 128, 258 130, 129, 147 4, +3.3 
Maryland 235, 163 235, 967 238, 361 239, 494 +4, 331 +18 
Massachusetts. 594, 084 579, 555 572, 562 546, 979 —47, 105 —7.9 
808, 787 796, 312 739, 717, 375 —91, 412 —-11.3 
PEIRNOR, Kdcensaccdccésscess 453, 128 443, 702 425, 518 407, 439 —45, —10.1 
543, 161 523, 913 543, 320 320 +.03 
MON ccccvcdscscccsounse 524, 023 538, 739 559, 496 563, 957 +39, 934 +7.6 
Montana 95, 90, 040 85, 086 80, 781 —14, 769 1.5 
256, 230 259, 009 241, 385 860 —27, 430 —10.7 
CSS EE 14, 279 15, 297 14. 67 14, 748 +3.3 
New Hampshire. ............ 60, 082 59, 476 58, 58, 051 —2,021 —3.4 
672, 666, 563 638, 172 603, 286 —68, 7: —10.2 
New Mexico. -................ 89, 497 94, 479 79, 367 84, 318 —5,179 —5.8 
1,716,645 | 1,733,106 | 1, 683, 731 1, 636, 720 —79, 925 
North 750,002 732, 474 746, 519 722, 911 —27, 091 —3.6 
North Dakota................ 139, 580 133, 519 128, 143 121, 607 —17, 973 —12.9 
Ohio. 1,011, 915 1,004, 016 977, 754 950, 731 —61, 184 —6.0 
Oklah 578, 491 559, 876 509, 250 530, 806 — 47, 685 8.2 
Oregon 154, 908 152, 678 146, 137 131, 433 —23, 475 —15.2 
Pennsylvania. ....-..--.----- 1, 639, 041 1, 610, 389 1, 580, 550 1, 520, 420 —118, 621 —7.2 
Rhode Island_....-.---...-.- 101,318 97,971 95, 361 93, 515 —7, 803 —7.7 
South Carolina............... 416, 483 417, 193 424, 719 408, 498 —7, 985 -1.9 
South Dakota. 134, 286 130, 927 124, 824 115, 114 —19, 172 —14.3 
T * 558, 056 562, 387 566, 991 £58, 316 +260 +.1 
Texas. 1, 071, 890 1, 052, 827 1,046, 270 1, 071, 230 —660 -.1 
Utah 105, 427 102, 594 101, 196 98, 439 —6, 988 —6.6 
Vermont 54, 376 53, 613 53, 544 55, 326 +1.7 
Virginia. 488, 929 499, 446 492, 485 487, 007 —1, 922 —.4 
I cinicccngecwsesces 259, 303 251, 261 240, 544 234, 323 —24, 980 —9.6 
West Virginia................ 346, 691 359, 655 355, 958 372, 825 +26, 134 +7.5 
Wi i nine 457, 685 420, 732 403, 230 408, 707 —48, 978 —10.7 
Wyoming 43, 341 43, 188 41, 802 41, 639 —1, 702 —3.9 


Ratio of enrollment to population Beginning with 1930 the per- 
centage of the total population enrolled in public schools for each of 
the years 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936 was 20.9, 21.1, 20.9, and 20.5. 
Including enrollments in private and parochial elementary and sec- 
ondary schools 22.6 percent of the total population was enrolled in 
1936 in contrast to 23 percent in 1934. The percentage of the total 
population enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools 
in 1936 ranged from 15.4 in New Hampshire to 30.3 in Mississippi. 
In 30 States the ratio of enrollment to population was 20 percent or 
more, and in 5 States this ratio was 25 percent or more. 

Such data as are available do not show the proportion of the chil- 
dren 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, that were enrolled in school or 
that were attending school. When using this age interval as a basis, 
however, the ratio of the total public-school enrollment to the popu- 
lation 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, in 1936 was 0.834 for the Con- 
tinental United States; in 1934, 0.816; in 1932, 0.82, and in 1930, 
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0.813. Including private and parochial school enrollments the ratio 
was about 91.7 percent. 

The ratio of the public-school enrollment to the number of chil- 
dren 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, ranges from 0.713 in New Hamp- 
shire to 1.038 in Nevada and to 1.04 in the District of Columbia. 
In 20 States this ratio was in excess of the average of 0.834 for Con- 
tinental United States. 

Elementary school enrollment.—During the 6-year period ending 
1936 there was a decrease in the enrollment in kindergartens and 
grades 1 to 8, inclusive, of 886,032 pupils. On the basis of the 1930 
enrollment figures this decrease for the 6-year period was 4.2 percent. 
From 1930 to 1932 the enrollment in kindergartens and grades 1 to 
8, inclusive, decreased 143,173, or 0.67 percent; and from 1934 to 
1936, 372,476, or 1.8 percent. 

From 1930 to 1936 there was a decided decrease in the number of 
children enrolled in kindergartens and in grades 1 to 4, inclusive. 
From 1930 to 1932 the kindergarten enrollment was decreased by 
22,040, or 3.05 percent; from 1932 to 1934 by 99,628, or 14.2 percent; 
while from 1934 to 1936 it was increased by 4,978, or 0.8 percent. 

During this 6-year period there was a very marked decrease in the 
enrollment of the first grade. For the 2-year periods ending 1932, 
1934, and 1936 the number of pupils enrolled in the first grade de- 
creased, respectively, 5.32 percent, or 220,723; 5.4 percent, or 213,344; 
5 percent, or 186,527. In other words, the first-grade enrollment in 
1936 was less by 620,594 pupils than that of 1930. 
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#28 
FicureE 1.—Biennial changes in enrollments in elementary and high-school grades, 1918-20 to 1934-36. 


The logarithmic chart above shows rate of change 1916-18 to 1934-36; the arithmetic chart below shows the 
amount of actual change from the preceding biennium. 
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An analysis of the enrollments in the second, third, and fourth grades 
for each of the 2-year periods noted above reveals that the decreases 
for the second grade were 0.95, 5.21, and 2.8 percent; for the third 
grade, 2.51, 1.93, and 3.3 percent; for the fourth grade, 0.39, 0.62, 
and 2.9 percent During the 6-year period from 1930 to 1936 the 
actual decrease in the number of pupils enrolled in the second grade 
was 245,325; in the third grade, 207,503; and in the fourth grade, 
100,488. For the biennium 1930 to 1932 the enrollment in the fifth 
grade increased 80,072 pupils, or 3.36 percent. However, from 1932 
to 1936 the enrollment in this grade decreased 29,572 pupils. The 
enrollments in the sixth and the eighth grades consistently increased 
for each of the 2-year periods ending 1932, 1934, and 1936. During 
the first two of these three periods the seventh-grade enrollment showed 
increases of 23,089 and 134,294 pupils, respectively, but in 1936 the 
number of pupils enrolled in this grade was less by 5,132, or 0.2 per- 
cent than that in 1934. 

During the 6-year period from 1930 to 1936 the enrollment in the 
fifth grade was increased by 50,500; in the sixth grade, by 63,221; in 
the seventh grade, by 152,251; and in the eighth grade, by 138,596 
pupils, In other words, when considering these four grades as a unit, 
there was an increase, from 1930 to 1936, of 404,568 pupils enrolled 
in contrast to the decrease, in the same period of time, of 1,290,600 
pupils in the kindergartens and grades 1 to 4, inclusive. The decreases 
and the increases just noted have resulted in a net decrease during the 
6-year period of 886,032 pupils in the kindergartens and grades 1 to 8, 
inclusive. . 

High-school enrollment.—In 1936 there were enrolled in the public 
high schools of the Nation 5,974,537 pupils, which exceeded the enroll- 
ment of 1934 by 305,381, or 5.4 percent; that of 1932, by 834,516, or 
15.69 percent; and that of 1930 by 1,575,115 pupils, or 32.5 percent. 
The most marked increase in the 6-year period being considered was 
for the 2-year period ending in 1932 when the enrollment exceeded 
that of 1930 by 16.8 percent. The 1936 enrollment exceeded that of 
1934 by 5.4 percent. During the 4-year period from 1930 to 1934 the 
increase in high-school enrollment was 28.8 percent. 

During the 20-year period ending 1920 the proportion of the total 
elementary and high-school enrollment in high school in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia increased from 3.3 percent in 1900 to 
10.2 percent in 1920, while during the following 16-year period the per- 
centage of pupils in high school more than doubled. In 1936 this 
percentage was 22.7 as compared to 21.4 percent in 1934 and 17.1 
percent in 1930. 

The percentage of the total elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ment in public high schools ranged, in 1936, from 10.6 in Mississippi to 
30.2 each in Oregon and Washington. In 20 States this ratio was less 
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FIGURE 2.—Percentage of total enrollment in high school, by State, last 4 years of system, 1935-36. 
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than the average percentage of 22.7 for continental United States. 
In 1936 the States having from 10 to 14.9 percent of the total enroll- 
ment in public high schools were: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, and Tennessee; 
from 15 to 25 percent: Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia; and 
with 25 percent or more: California, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In 1936 there were 2,948,765 boys and 3,025,772 girls enrolled in the 
public high schools. The number of boys enrolled increased from 
1932 to 1934 by 271,332, or 10.7 percent, and from 1934 to 1936 by 
182,643, or 6.5 percent; and the number of girls increased, during the 
first 2-year period, by 257,803, or 9.9 percent, and during the second 
2-year period by 158,738, or 5.5 percent. When considering the 6- 
year period ending 1936 the number of boys enrolled increased 39.4 
percent and the girls, 32.5 percent. When considering the total 
enrollment in public secondary schools during this 6-year period the 
percentage of increase was 35.8. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 1930-36 


The number of pupils in average daily attendance in the elementary 
and secondary public schools in 1936 was 22,298,767 which was 0.7 
percent, or nearly 160,000 less than in 1934. However, on the basis 
of 1930, there was a consistent increase in the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance. From 1930 to 1932 this increase was 4.6 
percent; from 1930 to 1934, it was 5.6 percent, and from 1934 to 1936, 
it was 0.7 percent. 

In 30 States the number of pupils in average daily attendance in 
1936 was less than in 1934, the decrease ranging from 0.2 percent in 
Delaware to 7.2 percent in North Dakota, with 3 States reporting such 
a decrease in excess of 5 percent. In 16 States the average daily 
attendance in 1936 was greater than in 1934, the increase ranging from 
0.3 percent in Virginia to 6.9 percent in Alabama. In the District of 
Columbia this increase was 6.8 percent. 

On the basis of the number of pupils in average daily attendance in 
1930 only 8 States reported decreases in 1936. With the exception of 
Mississippi, the remaining States reported an increase ranging from 
0.5 percent in Texas to 22.7 percent in New Mexico. In the District 
of Columbia the number of pupils in attendance in 1936 was 19.4 
percent greater than the number in 1930. 

49938—38——2 
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FiGureE 3.—Percentage of enroliment in average daily attendance and absence, by State, 1935-36. 
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Attendance in relation to enrollment.—Of the 26,367,098 children 
enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools in 1936, 
22,298,767 were in average daily attendance, and of the 26,434,193 
enrolled in these schools in 1934, 22,458,190 were in attendance. 
Thus, while the enrollment decreased 0.3 percent from 1934 to 1936, 
the average daily attendance decreased 0.7 percent. When consider- 
ing the period from 1930 to 1936, the enrollment increased 2.7 percent 
while the average daily attendance increased 4.9 percent. Although 
there was some improvement in the attendance of pupils during this 
time, in view of the fact that in both 1934 and 1936 about 4,000,000 
children, or approximately 15 percent of the total enrollment, were on 
an average absent from school each day of the school term, it must be 
admitted that there is room for further improvement. It is recognized 
that some errors are introduced in enrollment figures because in some 
instances duplications between States are not excluded. There are, 
of course, no duplicates included in average daily attendance figures. 

In 1932, 1934, and 1936, the percentage of the pupils enrolled in the 
public elementary and secondary schools in continental United States 
who attended school each day was 84.5, 85, and 84.6. In 1936 the 
percentage of the total enrollment in average daily attendance ranged 
from 74.5 in Mississippi to 94.2 in New Mexico, with 25 States attain- 
ing or excelling an 85 percent attendance record, and with 3 States 
attaining or excelling a 90 percent record. 


Taste IV.—AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE BY STATES, AND PER- 
CENT INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE ~~ 
State or outlying part From 1930 to— 
From 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1934 to 
1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental U. S..-.-. 21, 264, 886 |22, 245, 344 458, 190 |22, 298,767 || +4.6 +5.6| +4.9 —0.7 
Alabama 473, 553 508, 837 507, 843 543, 020 +7.5 | +7.2 | +14.7 +6.9 
Arizona. 75, 969 80, 962 76, 640 79,922 || +6.6 +.9| +5.2 +4.3 
Arkansas 330, 825 338, 909 347, 059 360, 427 +2.4) +49) +89 +3.9 
California..............-. 908, 765 967, 776 982, 590 | 1,003, 324 +6.5 | +8.1 | +10.4 +2.1 
aE 190, 742 199, 165 196, 399 187, 207 +4.4) +3.0] —1.9 —4.7 
Connecticut 274, 482 285, 206 285, 480 276, 967 + 9} +4.0 +.9 —3.0 
36, 255 38, 784 39, 728 39, 638 7.0 | +10.0 | +9.3 —.2 
District of Columbia.... 68, 312 73, 470 76, 392 $1, 584 +7.6 | +11.8 | +19.4 +6.8 
J ee eee 267, 042 292, 728 824 306, +9.6 | +12.3 | +14.8 +2.2 
538, 271 572, 343 589, 297 580, 691 +6.3 | +9.5] +7.9 —1.5 
daho. 98, 479 101, 993 102 +3.6|] +5.5| +3.8 —1.6 
Hlinois. 1, 203, 537 | 1, 226,875 | 1,174,468 | 1, 155, 261 +19) —24/) —40 —1.6 
ndiana. 596, 416 649, 348 620, 075 +8.9) +9.5] +41 
1 478, 370 474, 818 459, 227 +2.9) —1.3 —3.3 
364,801 | 383 367,618 | 357,877 || +5.21 +.8] —27 
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TaBLE IV.—AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE BY STATES, AND PER- 
CENT INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936—Con. 


PERCENT OF INCREASE OR 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE ECREASE 
State or outlying part From 1930 to— 
From 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1934 to 
1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Kentucky.............. 432, 862 463, 442 471, 920 490, 220 +7.1 | +9.0 | +13.3 +3.9 
349, 594 370, 224 381, 702 384, 333 +5.9 | +9.2 | +12.8 +.7 
138, 043 146, 099 149, 808 148, 626 +5.8 | +85] +7.7 
tea 235, 555 249, 398 252, 226 254, 301 +5.9 | +7.1 | +12.7 +.8 
Massachusetts__..._.... 675, 676 698, 432 699, 163 686, 845 +3.4 +3.5 +1.7 -18 
Michigan__ 844, 967 866, 790 890, 596 885, 744 +2.6] +5.4] +48 —.6 
Minnesota_ 56, 836 475, 174 479, 815 463, 786 +4.0) +5.0] +15 —3.4 
Mississippi 436, 162 29, 422 452, 867 | 1452, 867 43.8) +3.8 
Missouri 611, 587 591, 016 +4.5 |) 4-61 +2.5 —3.4 
Montana 107, 724 105, 830 100, +2.3 +.5 | —4.3 —4.7 
Nebraska 281, 888 277, 392 265, 630 +8.8/) +7.0} —4.3 
Nevada 16, 397 16, 339 16, 638 +9.5 | 48.1] +111 +1.8 
New Hampshire , 626 68, 897 68, 576 +4.0) +44] +40 —.5 
New Jersey. 691, 952 700, 195 , 657 +4.4 +5.6 |} +3.1 —2.4 
New Mexico , 657 87, 895 93, 500 +9.8 | +15.3 | +22.7 +6. 4 
New York 1 243 | 1,958, 164 | 2,014, 280 1, 997, 117 +4.9] +7.9] +7.0 -.9 
North Carolina. 728, 265 756, 768 759, 604 +8.2 | +12.5 | +12.9 +.4 
North Dakota 144, 653 135, 739 125, 951 —2.7| —8.7 | —15.3 -7.2 
wed 1, 178, 885 | 1, 190, 102 | 1, 169, 879 +3.3 | -1.7 
Oklahoma. 470, 493, 244 492, 022 497, 322 +4.9) +47] +58 +1.3 
Oregon 197, 224 169, 260 63, +27.1) +9.1] +5.4 —3.4 
Pennsylvania. 1, 735, 557 | 1,773,170 | 1, 749,645 +4.5] +6.7] +5.3 —1.3 
Rhode Island 105, 994 108, , 525 +3.3 | +5.5] +1.9 3.5 
South Carolina 373, 718 378, 830 368, 268 +7.2|) 48.7] +5.7 —2.8 
South Dakota 137, 470 136, 348 127, 976 -.8| —16] —7.7 —6.2 
Tennessee 502, 978 511, 360 514, 432 +4.4/) +61) 46.7 +.6 
1, 057, 665 | 1,073,882 | 1, 078,977 +.5 +.5 
ee 120, 57: 127, 331 127, 149 125, 416 +5.6 | +55] +40 —1.4 
Vermont 58, 169 58, 533 59, 601 +1.0] +1.8 
Virginia 482, 645 486, 845 488, 537 +6.6 | +7.6]) +7.9 +.3 
Washington... _...-..__ 278, 520 287, 727 283, 718 275, 929 +3.3 | +1.8 -.9 —2.8 
West Virginia. 350, 046 367, 616 376, 708 394, 218 +5.0 | +7.6 | +12.6 +4. 6. 
Wisconsin. __- 473, 258 510, 270 516, 454 510, 718 +7.8 | +9.1] +7.9 -1,1 
Wyoming... 47, 730 47, 654 47,147 46, 510 —.2| —1.4 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 

American 1, 950 i, 

Philippine 1,074,610 | 1, 101, 

1 1934 figure. 


Length of school term and days attended—In 1936 the average: 
number of days that the public elementary and secondary schools. 
of the Nation were in session, excluding holidays, was 173, or slightly 
more than 8% months. In each of 9 States and 6 of the outlying 
parts of the United States the average school term was 180 days or 
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more; in 26 States, the District of Columbia, and 2 outlying parts, 
from 170 to 179 days; in 6 States, from 160 to 169 days; in 5 States, 
from 150 to 159 days; and in 2 States, from 130 to 139 days. 

From 1932 to 1936 the average length of the school term for the 48 
States and the District of Columbia increased from 171.2 days to 
173 days. During this 4-year period there was no change in the 
length of term in 1 State; there was a decrease in 19 States and the 
District of Columbia, ranging from 0.1 of a day in Wisconsin to 13.6 
days in Michigan; there was an increase in 28 States, ranging from 
0.1 of a day in Pennsylvania to 21.8 days in North Dakota. In 5 
States the decrease exceeded 5 days, and in 16 States the increase 
exceeded 5 days. Of the 16 States 8 reported an increase in excess of 
10 days, and 3 an increase of 21 days. 

For 1936, 34 States and the District of Columbia reported a dis- 
tribution of enrollment by length of term in days (table 7). In this 
report these States and the District of Columbia account for 
16,594,440 pupils of which slightly more than 11,500,000 were reported 
as having been enrolled in schools with terms of from 170 to 190 
days (or an average of 9 months), and approximately 1,000,000 in 
schools with terms in excess of 190 days. Of the remaining number 
of pupils in excess of 4,000,000 approximately two and three-quarter 
million were enrolled in schools with terms of from 151 to 170 days 
(or an average of 8 months); approximately one-half million each in 
schools with terms of from 131 to 150 days (or an average of 7 months) 
and 111 to 130 days (or an average of 6 months), respectively. In 
that year 5 States reported a total of 116,789 pupils enrolled in schools 
with terms from 91 to 110 days (an average of 5 months) and 4 States 
a total of 40,416 pupils in schools with terms of 90 days or less. 

Although in 1936 the average number of days schools were in session 
in Continental United States was 173 the average number of days 
attended per pupil was 146.3. This average for the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was exceeded by 25 States and 6 outlying parts. 
The average number of days attended per pupil enrolled that year 
ranged from a minimum of 98.7 in Mississippi to the maximum of 
166.3 in Ohio. In 3 States the number of days attended per pupil 
enrolled ranged from 160 to 169; in 21 States, from 150 to 159; in 
9 States and the District of Columbia, from 140 to 149; in 9 States, 
from 130 to 139; in 2 States, from 120 to 129; in 3 States, from 110 
to 119, and in 1 State, less than 100. On the basis of each 100 pupils 
enrolled the average number in attendance daily in 1936 in Con- 
tinental United States was 85, with a range of from 74.5 in Mississippi 
to 94.2 in New Mexico. In 26 States the number in attendance 
daily exceeded the average of 85 for the Nation. The number in 
attendance daily in outlying parts that year ranged from 76.2 in the 
Virgin Islands to 91.4 in Hawaii. 
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Taste V.—PERCENTAGE OF TERM NOT UTILIZED FOR YEARS 
State or outlying part 
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States 


est Virginia. 
When considering the relationship of school attendance to the 


length of school term, expressed by the percentage of term not utilized, 


Outlying parts of the United 


Puerto Rico-- 
Virgin Islands... 


American 


Canal Zone. 


Guam... 


Wyoming. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 i 
| 34.7 35.5 24.0 20. 5 21.7 19.8 
37.9 39.3 26.8 17.3 17.4 19.9 
re 34.9 32.5 27.5 24.0 24.0 21.8 q 
OF 22.6 30. 9 15.0 13.9 12.0 12.0 ; 
36.8 31.9 20.7 19.4 17.8 21.9 
pees 22.8 21.5 14.1 12.4 
31.4 28.9 14,4 12.9 
ciate 19.8 19.2 15.6 18.4 
28.3 26. 4 22.9 20.4 
34.7 32.4 24.5 22.9 
31.0 26.5 18.6 14.4 12.2 15.6 
21.4 15.2 13.8 13.3 15.2 13.0 
19.9 19.3 20.6 5.6 6.2 10.3 
28.3 21.1 16.2 13.9 13.3 14.6 
26.4 23.9 15.4 8.9 12.8 13.6 
40.7 36.0 26.4 24.4 22.6 22.0 
30.9 27.6 19.6 17.3 17.3 17.5 
25.8 15.8 10.6 9.7 10.2 10.7 
38.0 97.4 15.1 13.5 14.1 14.7 
17.8 16.6 11.0 10.7 11.9 11.2 
16.4 24.7 12.9 13.0 8.8 8.1 
29.1 21.6 17.2 14.9 14.3 15.5 
38.1 37.0 26.8 26.2 25.5 25.5 
29.8 21.0 12.1 11.9 15.0 16.9 
16.0 27.5 12.5 9.6 10.0 11.3 
31.9 25.4 20.3 13.1 12.4 13.7 
29.2 24.7 17.0 17.4 15.6 15.6 
26.1 17.1 11.1 10.2 11.4 12.6 
: 27.1 19.9 16.3 15.8 15.4 15.5 
: 38.8 27.0 25.3 23.6 4.9 5.8 
f 20.4 20.9 12.9 12.6 12.3 12.7 
f 35.5 31.5 22.4 15.9 15.5 14.5 
i 34.7 23.7 12.2 12.7 15.5 18.8 
t 17.2 20.8 10.7 9.3 8.5 9.3 
i 37.7 39.6 31.1 26.7 21.1 24.4 
i 16.5 9.5 23.4 3.7 16.2 13.2 
5 20.9 21.4 14.3 13.6 12.7 12.8 
ft 22.4 21.5 13.6 14.0 13.0 14.0 
f 31.1 30.7 25.8 21.3 22.2 22.9 
' 37.1 32.7 16.3 16.6 14.8 16.4 
i 27.8 13.4 19.2 20.9 
16.8 12.7 9.7 11.0 
18.8 12.1 12.2 12.4 
30.5 19.6 17.2 17.5 
b 26.7 27.4 19.2 17.1 16.7 17.8 
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it is noted the the average percentage of term not utilized decreased 
from 27.5 in 1910 to 15.4 in 1936. During the 6-year period from 
1930 to 1936 this percentage decreased from 17.1 to 15.4. From 1934 
to 1936, there was an increase of 0.4 in the percentage of the school 
term not utilized. 

In 1936 this percentage ranged from 5.8 in New Mexico to 25.5 in 
Mississippi. The States in which 20 percent or more of the school 
term was not utilized were: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas. In 13 States and the District of Columbia this percentage 
ranged from 15 to 19.9, and in 25 States it was less than 15. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS, SUPERVISORS, AND PRINCIPALS 


In attempting to include data showing the distribution of adminis- 
trative officers, supervisors, and principals, difficulties have been 
encountered in that States could not uniformly supply this informa- 
tion. Although in a few instances data presented in table 12 are in- 
complete or partly estimated, they are introduced because they 
reflect the general situations in the several States. 

Administrative officers and assistants.—Of the 19,118 school admin- 
istrative officers reported in 1936, 929 were State administrative 
officers; 1,327 were assistants, clerks, and stencgraphers in State 
offices of education; 4,947, county superintendents and assistants; 
6,886, city superintendents and assistants; and 5,029 were district 
and township superintendents. 

Supervisors and principals.—For 1936, the number of supervisors of 
instruction was reported for 33 States and the District of Columbia, 
and the number of principals by 42 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Supervisors of instruction of elementary and secondary schools 
serving as members of State departments of education are included in 
the figures given below. 

Twenty-two States reported 1,663 supervisors of instruction in 
elementary schools, and 18 States, 1,532 in secondary schools. The 
total number of supervisors of instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools reported by the 33 States and the District of Columbia was 
5,843. In several instances States did not supply separate figures for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Of the 29,570 principals reported by 42 States and the District of 
Columbia, 13,733 were designated as elementary school principals and 
12,690 as secondary school principals. Eight States did not supply 
separate figures for elementary schools, and 7 did not supply such 
figures for secondary schools. The total number of principals (ele- 
mentary and secondary) in 1936 exceeded that of 1934 by 1,502, or 
5.4 percent. 
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Number of teachers —The total number of elementary and secondary 
school teachers in continental United States in 1936 was 870,963. 
This represents an increase over 1934 of 23,843, or 2.7 percent, and a 
decrease over 1932 of 644, or 0.1 percent. It must be noted that the 
total number of elementary and secondary teachers in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia was at its height in 1932 when the total 
exceeded that of 1930 by 17,344, or 2 percent. 

In 1936, the number of teaching positions was 857,934 which was 
21,724, or 2.6 percent greater than in 1934 and 5,414, or 0.6 percent 
less than in 1932. The number of teachers reported is, of course, 
greater than the teaching positions, since, in some instances, more than 
one teacher occupied the same position during the school year. 

From 1934 to 1936 there was a decrease in the number of teaching 
positions in 9 States. The decreases ranged from 0.6 percent in 
Oregon to 10.9 percent in Vermont. From 1930 to 1936 there was a 
decrease in the number of teaching positions in 24 States. The 
decreases for this 6-year period ranged from 0.4 percent in South 
Dakota to 14.4 percent in West Virginia. The decrease in 10 out of 
the 24 States exceeded 5 percent and in 4 of these States exceeded 10 
percent. Some of these decreases are no doubt due to the fact that 
during recent years States are reporting the number of teaching posi- 
tions rather than the number of teachers. 

From 1934 to 1936 there was an increase in the number of teaching 
positions in 39 States and the District of Columbia, and from 1930 
to 1936 there was an increase in 24 States. In the biennium from 
1934 to 1936 these increases ranged from 0.6 percent in Connecticut to 
11.8 percent in California; and in the 6-year period from 1930 to 1936 
these increases ranged from 0.4 percent in Oklahoma to 14.7 percent 
in Delaware. Furthermore, during this 6-year period the increases 
in the number of teaching positions amounted to 10 percent or more 
in 7 States, namely, Alabama, California, Delaware, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Nevada. 

During the biennium from 1934 to 1936 the number of teaching 
positions for continental United States was increased by 2.8 percent; 
during the same period the number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance decreased by 0.7 percent. During the 6-year period from 1930 
to 1936 the number of teaching positions in continental United States 
increased 1.5 percent, while the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance increased 4.9 percent. During this period of 6 years 
there was a decrease in the number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in 9 States, the decrease ranging from 0.9 percent in Washington 
to 15.3 percent in North Dakota. From 1934 to 1936 the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance decreased in 29 States, this decrease 
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ranging from 0.5 percent in New Hampshire to 7.2 percent in North 
Dakota. 

The comparative percentage changes from 1934 to 1936 in the num- 
ber of teaching positions and in the average daily attendance of 
pupils were quite marked in several of the States (table V). An 
increase of 10.3 percent in the number of teaching positions in Alabama 
was accompanied by an increase of 6.9 percent in the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance. In contrast, California increased 
the number of teaching positions 11.8 percent, although the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance was increased only 2.1 percent. 
The decrease in the number of teaching positions in Vermont was 
10 percent, although there was an increase of 1.8 percent in average 
daily attendance. 

Men and women teachers—Since 1900 the number of teachers 
practically doubled with a total of 870,963 in 1936, an increase of 
23,843, or 2.7 percent, since 1934 and an increase of 17,700, or 2.1 
percent, since 1930. Of the total number of teachers employed in 
1936, 179,073, or 20.6 percent, were men and 691,890, or 79.4 percent, 
were women. The proportion of men teachers in 22 States in 1936 
was above the average of 20.6 percent in continental United States. 
Of the 26 remaining States and the District of Columbia, each with a 
percent of men teachers below the average for the Nation, 3 States, 
namely, Comunecticut, Nebraska, Vermont, and the District of Colum- 
bia, each reported less than 15 percent of the teachers as men. In 
only 8 States, namely, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, and West Virginia, were 25 percent or 
more of the teachers men. The proportion of men teachers in 1936 
ranged from 10.4 percent in Vermont to 35.6 percent in Utah. 

In the 40-year period from 1880 to 1920 there was a decrease in the 
proportion of men teachers from 42.8 percent to 14.1 percent. Since 
1920 there has been a steady increase in the number of men teachers, 
with 16.6 percent reported in 1930, 19.1 percent in 1934, and 20.6 
percent in 1936. Itis likely that during the last biennium of the 6-year 
period since 1930 the increase in the number of men teachers is 
chargeable to the increase in salaries and to the greater emphasis 
on the problems of organization, administration, and finance. Posi- 
tions in these fields are generally occupied by men. 

From 1934 to 1936 the proportion of men teachers decreased in 5 
States, namely, Alabama, North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia. The percentage of men teachers in 1936 in 
Alabama was 0.4; in West Vriginia, 0.5; in Oregon, 2.3; in North 
Carolina, 3.3; in South Dakota, 3.5 less than the respective percentages 
in 1934. 

Pupil-teacher ratio —In 1936 the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance per teacher was 25.6; in 1934, 26.9; in 1932, 25.8; and in 
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1930, 25.2. Twenty-three States and the District of Columbia report 
a pupil-tcacher ratio in excess of that for continental United States in 
1936. In 3 States of this group the number of pupils per teacher was 
as follows: Maryland, 30.2; North Carolina, 32.8; and Mississippi, 
33.1. In 1936 the pupil-teacher ratio ranged from 14.9 in South 
Dakota to 33.1 in Mississippi. From 1934 to 1936 there was a decrease 
in the number of pupils per teacher in 40 States. Two States, namely, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, reported no change in this ratio from 1934 
to 1936, while 6 States reported an increase during this biennium. It 
must be said that, as a whole, the respective increases and decreases 
for 1934 to 1936 were not significant, since, with the exception of 
Utah, these increases or decreases were fewer than three pupils per 
teacher. 

A distribution of the 48 States and the District of Columbia by 
indicated intervals of pupil-teacher ratios supplied below shows that 
the median number of pupils per teacher for the 6-year period since 
1930 would fall in the second interval. It also shows a decided 
reduction, since 1934, in the number of States with a ratio of 30 
pupils or more. 


Pupil-teacher ratio 1932 1934 1936 
30 and over. id wens 4 9 3 


Taste VI.—PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN TEACH- 
ING POSITIONS AND IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE PER 
TEACHER, 1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


Teaching positions Average daily attendance 


State 

From 1930 to— From 1930 to— 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 

1934 1934 

to to 

1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1936 || 1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1936 
1 2/3 65 10 | 1m | 122 | 13 
Continental U. S....| +4.6) +5.6 —0.7 25.2 25.8) 26.9) 25.6 
Alabama...........----- +7.5! +7.2/+14.7] +6.9!| 28.6) 30.5} 30.5) 20.6 
Arizona... +9.3|—10.4) —1.1| +4.2!| +6.6| +.9] +5.2! +4.3!| 24.1) 23.4] 27.01 28.2 
‘Arkansas —7.0| —6.1] —2.4) +3.5/| +2.4) +4.9] +8.9] +3.9/| 26.3) 20.0) 29.4! 20.4 
46.1) +6.5| +8.1/-+10.4| 24.7) 24.8) 25.1] 23.8 
+.6|—10.0} —7.1| —1.6|| +4.4] +3.0| —1.9| +4.7]| 19.6; 20.3] 22.4] 21.3 
Connecticut +4.0/ +.9' —3.0|] 28.0) 29.1] 30.0! 23.5 
+3.4]| +7.0] +9.6| +9.3] —.2|! 25.5! 25.5) 25.1] 244 
Dist. of 41.1} +2 6] +7.0| +4.1]| 4} +6.8]| 25.1) 26.7) 27.4) 28.0 
44.2} 25.3) 26.6) 27.9! 25.5 
42.4} +5.1] +1.1]) +4.3]] +6.3] +7.9] —1.5|| 28.2] 20.3} 29.4] 27.9 


| 
| | 
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rom 1930 to— 1034 | 
1932 | 1934 | 1936 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | m | 2 | 23 
+1.9) —3.1) —.3} —2.2) +3.6] +5.5} +3.8) —1.6] 21.9 7 
—.6| —5.5| —2.7| +3.5] +1.9) —2.4) —4.0/ —1.6] 25.2 | 38 
—1.6| —7.5) —4.6) +2.5) +8.9] +9.5) +4.1) —5.1] 27.3 | 
—2.5) —.8) +1.9) +2.9) +2.1) —1.3) —3.3) 18.9 .8 
—.1)/—10. 5) —3.6) +1.2) +5.2) +.8| —1.9} 19.1 | | 
7,2) +8.4/-+11.3] +4.4] +7. 1] +9.0/+13.3] +3.9] 28.2) 28.2) 28.4] 28.2 
2.2) +2.7|4+10.7) +4.8} +5.9) +9.2|+12.8] 28.7) 29.7| 30.5] 29.4 
2.1} —1.2| +1.6| +2.8) +5.8] +8.5| +7.7| 22.3) 23.1) 24.5) 23.6 
—2.8] +2.1) +3.1] +5.9) +7.1/4+12.7] 27.8] 29.2} 30.7] 30.2 
+2.6) +3.3) +1.0] +3.4) +3.5) +1.7] —1.8| 25.8] 25.4) 26.0) 26.1 
2.7| —6.7|—11.9} —5.6) +2.6] +5.4) +4.8} 25.0) 25.2) 28.3] 29.3 
—6.7| —5.2) +1.4| +4.0] +5.0) +1.5) —3.4] 20.6] 22.6] 23.2) 21.9 
—9.7| —9.2 0} —1.5) +3.8| +3.8 0} 28.8} 27.6) 33.1) 33.1 
1.6|......] +5.8] +5.8] +4.5] +6.1) +2.5) —3.4] 23.8] 24.5] 25.3) 23.8 
1.0| —6.4/—11.4) —5.3) +2.3] —4.3| —4.7] 17.5] 18.0) 18.7; 18.9 
..-| —6.1] —5.4| +1.5| +8.8] +7.0) +2.5) —4.3) 17.6} 19.1) 20.1) 19.0 
+7.2|+12.8] +1.8} +9.5] +9.1/+11.1) +1.8} 18.9) 18.3] 19.2] 18.2 
—3.1| —1.7] +2.3] +4.0) +4.4] +4.0) —.5) 22.2) 23.1) 24.0) 23.5 
+2.0] +3.2) +1.8) +4.4) +5.6] +3.1] —2.4) 26.1) 26.0} 27.0} 25.9 
—6.7| +9.2| +9.4] +9.8/+15.3/+22.7| +6.4) 22.4) 25.5) 27.7] 27.2 
+6.0} +4.7} +7.4| +2.5| +4.9) +7.9] +7.0) —.9] 24.9] 24.6) 25.7) 24.8 
—3.7| +3.9| +1.9] +3.3/ +8.2/+12.5/+12.9} 28.8] 32.4] 33.7| 32.8 
+.2| —2.8| —3.0} +2.2} —2.7) —8.7|-15.3] —7.2) 17.7] 17.2} 16.6] 15.1 
$2.3) —2.4] —2.0] $1.9) +3.3] +4.3] +2.5} —1.7| 27.5] 27.8] 29.4) 28.4 
—8.3| +5.4| +4.9] 44.7] +5.8] +1.1] 23.7) 27.2) 26.5) 25.4 
9]+23. 3) +8.3]—10.9}+27. 1] +9.1) +5.4) —3.4) 25.0) 25.0] 22.1) 23.3 
—1.0| +1.6| +2.4) +4.5] +6.7| +5.3) —1.3} 28.8) 29.3) 31.0} 29.9 
3] +1.6| —7.4] —5.1) +3.3) +5.5) $1.9) —3.5) 26.3) 26.3) 27.3) 25.1 
—3.3} +2.7| +5.3) +7.2| +8.7| +5.7) —2.8| 26.0] 28.6] 29.2) 27.0 
—2.1) —4.7| —.4| -1.3| —1.6| —7.7) —6.2| 15.5] 15.7| 16.0) 14.9 
+6.5| +5.8] +9.3) +3.4] +4.4] +6.1) +6.7) +.6| 27.2] 26.7| 27.3) 26.6 
+16.9/+17.0| +8. 2) +3.9| +.5] 30.1) 25.4) 25.7) 24.7 
—7.6/—10.0| +1.9} +5.6| +5.5] +4.0) —1.4] 27.1] 30.9] 31.7] 28.5 
+1.4| —1.8]—11.1/—10.0] +.3}) +1.0} +2.8] +1.8] 20.5} 20.3) 21.1) 23.3 
+1.5| —0.4| +1.1] +6.6] +7.6) +7.9) 27.5] 28.9) 29.7] 29.5 
| | | | 26. 
| 22. | 
17.8) 
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percent for the country as a whole, in contrast to the decrease of 13.6. 
percent for the 4-year period from 1930 to 1934. 

In 1936 the average annual salary of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors combined ranged from $504 in Arkansas to $2,414 in New York. 
In that year the median of the State averages was $1,073, which 
exceeded that of 1934 by $106, or 11 percent. The average annual 
salary in 1936 in 32 States was less than the average of $1,283 for 
the Nation. In New York and in the District of Columbia this 
average annual salary approximated $2,400. 

As previously indicated in this text, not all States reported expendi- 
tures for salaries by type of school organization; consequently, the 
average annual salaries cannot be accurately given by type of organiza- 
tion for the entire country, but only the averages of the States report- 
ing. For the 21 States and the District of Columbia reporting, the 
average annual salary in 1936 of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
was $1,005; for the 9 States reporting for separately organized junior 
high schools, $1,670; for the 8 States reporting for junior-senior high 
school organizations, $1,039; for the 7 States reporting for separately 
organized senior high schools, $1,944; and the 22 States reporting for 
regular and vocational high schools, $1,523. 

In the 21 States and the District of Columbia reporting, the average 
annual salary of teachers, principals, and supervisors in elementary 
schools ranged from $431 in Arkansas to $1,735 in New Jersey and 
$2,204 in the District of Columbia. In the 8 States and the District 
of Columbia this salary for separately organized junior high schools 
ranged from $747 in Arkansas to $2,205 in New Jersey and $2,422 in 
the District of Columbia; in the 8 States this salary for junior-senior 
high school organizations ranged from $750 in Arkansas to $1,961 
in New Jersey; in 7 States, this salary for separately organized senior 
high schools ranged from $853 in Arkansas to $2,369 in New Jersey; 
and in the 21 States and the District of Columbia, this salary for 
regular and vocational high schools ranged from $559 in Arkansas to 
$2,134 in New Jersey and $2,779 in the District of Columbia. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Revenue receipts—The total revenue receipts for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1936 amounted to $1,971,402,416 which was 
$160,750,323, or 8.9 percent, greater than in 1934; $96,626,883, or 4.7 
percent, less than in 1932; and $117,154,421, or 5.6 percent, less than 
in 1930. 
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State Annual Salary in Dollars 
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_FIGURE 4,—Average annual salary of teachers, supervisors, and principals, by States, 1935-36. 
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For each of the years 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936 the amounts and 
percentages of the revenue receipts (taxation and appropriations) de- 
rived from Federal, State, county, and local sources are shown below: 


1930 1932 1934 1936 
P P P 
er- er- er- er- 
Amount | cent| Amount Amount | | Amount | cont 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

ae $7, 333, 834 | 0.4 $8, 262,137 | 0.4 | $21,547,938 | 1.2 $9, 849, 574 0.5 
PRR = ccnakceancsanel 353, 670, 462 | 16.9 | 410,549,583 | 19,8 | 423,178,215 | 23.4 | 578,369,087 | 29.3 
216, 746, 764 | 10.4 | 181, 036, 8.8 | 169,158,503 | 9.3 | 140, 133, 116 
Local aa subsidies - |1, 510, 805, 777 | 72.3 |1, 468, 181, 71.0 |1, 196, 767, 437 | 66.1 |1, 243,050,649 | 63.1 


In 1930, 16.9 percent, in 1932, 19.8 percent, in 1934, 23.4 percent, and 
in 1936, 29.3 percent of the revenue receipts came from the State. 
The county and the local school district contributed the following pro- 
portions of the revenue, derived from taxation and appropriations: 


Percent of revenue by year 
School district 
1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 
County. 10.4 8.8 9.3 2 
Local. 72.3 71.0 66.1 63.1 


The income for public schools is derived from appropriations from 
general funds, direct taxation, permanent funds, leases of school lands, 
Federal aid, and other miscellaneous sources. The respective pro- 
portionate amounts derived from the sources indicated are shown for 
4 years: 


Source 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 
Permanent funds. $23, 767, 636 $25, 793, 192 $19, 890, 779 $21, 014, 735 
Lease of school lands-_-.-.......--...--- 3, 748, 881 3, 142, 906 2, 167, 804 3, 355, 738 
Appropriation and taxation. .........-- 1, 975, 000,085 | 1,974, or 883 | 1,720,399, 440 1, 885, 755, 840 
F aid. 7, 333, 834 8, 262; 137 21, 547, 938 9, 849, 574 
All other 78, 706, 401 56, 339, 181 46, 646, 132 51, 426, 529 


The school revenue derived from permanent funds represented 1.1 
percent, 1.2 percent, 1.1 percent, and 1.2 percent of the total school 
revenue for each of the years indicated. In 1936 the revenue derived 
from permanent funds was 5.7 percent more than in 1934 but 18.5 
percent less than in 1932; from leases of school lands, 54.8 percent 
more than in 1934 but 10.5 percent less than in 1930; from appropria- 
tions and taxes, 9.6 percent more than in 1934 but 4.5 percent less 
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Percent and Source 
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FicurE 5.—Percentage of receipts from wots and spemeprintion from State, county, and local sources 
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than in either 1932 or 1930; from the Federal Government, 54.3 per- 
cent less than in 1934 but 19.2 percent more than in 1932; and from 


other sources, 10.2 percent more than in 1934. The decrease in’ 


Federal funds in the last biennium is due to the fact that in 1934 such 
funds were provided to “keep schools open.” 

In 1936 the schools in 7 States, namely, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia, were receiving 
more than 50 percent of their revenue from State appropriations and 
taxes; in 18 States, from 25 to 49.9 percent; and in 23 States, less than 
25 percent. Three States, namely, Arizona, North Carolina, and 
Delaware, contributed from these sources 74.4, 86.2, and 92.3 percent, 
respectively. Less than 10 percent of the school revenue supplied by 
13 States was derived from State appropriation and taxation. (Colo- 
rado and Oregon made no such contributions in 1936.) In 1936, 14.8 
percent of the school revenue in the District of Columbia was provided 
from sources (congressional appropriations) other than local; in 1932, 
31.5 percent of its school revenue was derived from these appropria- 
tions. 

In 1934 more than 50 percent of the school revenue was contributed 
from State appropriations and taxes by Delaware, North Carolina, 
Texas, and West Virginia; in 1932, by Delaware and North Carolina; 
and in 1930, by Delaware only. The schools in 32 States derived a 
larger percentage of their revenue from State sources in 1936 than in 
1934. 

For continental United States the county, in 1936, contributed 7.1 
percent and in 1930, 10.6 percent of the school funds derived from 
taxation and appropriations. In 32 States affected, the county con- 
tribution in 1936 ranged from 0.3 percent in Michigan to 56.4 percent 
in Tennessee. In 13 States the proportion of the school revenue con- 
tributed by the county exceeded 25 percent, while in the remaining 
19 States the county contributed in each instance less than 25 percent. 
The percent in these 19 States ranged from 0.3 percent in Michigan to 
23.9 percent in New Mexico. From 1934 to 1936, this county con- 
tribution decreased in Arizona from 37.1 to 2.3 percent; in Florida, 
from 50.1 to 19.2 percent; in Montana, from 50.8 to 22.6 percent; in 
Nevada, from 77.1 to 33.9 percent; in New Mexico, from 72.9 to 23.9 
percent; and in Ohio from 21.4 to 1.2 percent. With the exception 
of Montana and Nevada, this decrease in county contribution was 
offset by a material increase in the proportion of the school funds 
provided from State sources. 

The fact that States as agents have, during the 6-year period since 
1930, on an average assumed greater responsibility for financing their 
public elementary and secondary schools is evidenced by the increased 
contributions from State appropriations and taxation (29.4 percent 
in 1936 as compared with 16.7 percent in 1930); by the decrease from 


a 
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10.6 percent to 7.1 percent contributed by the county; and by the 
decrease from 72.7 percent to 63.5 percent by the local district. 
Public-school support in West Virginia was practically equally 
shared by the State and the county. Of the remaining 47 States, the 
proportion of school revenue (taxation and appropriation) derived 
from the local district in 1936 ranged from 7.7 percent in Delaware 
to 99 percent in Nebraska. The District of Columbia provided 85.2 
percent of its total school revenue that year from local sources. In 12 
States the local district supplied 75 percent or more; in 18 States, from 
50 to 74.9 percent; in 9 States, from 25 to 49.9 percent, and in 8 States, 
less than 25 percent. From 1934 to 1936, the local district contri- 
bution in 7 States was increased by from about 5 to 40 percent and in 
15 States was decreased by from about 5 to 25 percent. 
TasLeE VII—PERCENTAGE OF RECEIPTS FROM TAXATION AND 


APPROPRIATION FROM STATE, COUNTY, AND LOCAL SOURCES, 
BY STATES, FOR YEARS INDICATED 


STATE COUNTY LOCAL 
State or outlying part 
1930 | 19382 | 1934 | 1936 || 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 || 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
Continental U.S.) 16.7 | 19.5 | 23.4 | 2%4 | 10.6 | 8.8 | 7.1 || 72.7 | 71.7 | 67.2] 63.5 
PES ccccserscacs 39.3 | 49.5 || 29.7 | 41.1 | 34.5 | 38.6 || 26.6 | 13.6 | 26.2] 11.9 
Arizona... 28.7 | 74.4 || 38.4 | 41.7 | 37.1 | 2.3 || 44.2] 36.3 | 34.2) 23.3 
Arkansas 16.2 | 34.9 1.7 || 63.5 | 78.7 | 838] 63.4 
California. 1 .9 | 49.6 | 48.2 || 36.9 | 30.2} 4.5] 1.2 38.0 | 47.9 45.9] 506 
26.5 | 26.1 | 26.2 | 26.0 || 73.4 | 73.8] 73.7] 74.0 
21.6 | 34.6 | 31.0 | 50.2 |} 29.6 | 24.5 | 50.1 | 19.2 || 48.8 | 40.9] 18.9] 30.6 
36.5 | 39.6 | 34.1 | 42.6 || 30.1 | 26.3 | 31.0 | 48.1 |] 33.4 | 34.1) 349] 93 
OF LAT 23) Oth & 39.3 | 32.9 | 33.7 |} 71.5 | 59.5 | 64.8] 59.6 
451.665 GO) 95.5 | 93.4 | 93.0} 90.0 
[ 98.3 | 95.4 | 74.3 | 73.5 
2.9] 2.1] 2.3 || 96.7] 95.8 | 96.5 | 96.6 
12.6 | 14.9 || 99.9 |100.0 | 87.4) 848 
26.3 | 29.2 | 24.9 | 40.0 || 29.0 | 29.2 | 31.5 | 25.1 || 44.7 | 41.6 | 43.6) 34.9 
25.2 | 28.9 | 35.7 | 47.8 || 54.5 | 54.5 | 46.2 | 38.9 |/ 20.3 | 16.6 | 181] 13.3 
71.0 | 69.8 | 65.5 | 69.5 
17.3 | 21.0 | 24.4 | 23.6 || 34.3 | 32.9 | 28.2 | 30.4 || 48.4 | 46.1] 47.4) 46.0 
91.0 | 92.1 | 88.3 | 89.3 
17.3 | 18.8 | 22.9 | 29.2 || 5.0!) 5.2] 5.3) 4.2 77.7 | 76.0 | 71.8] 66.6 
32.9 | 32.9 | 45.3 | 41.8 |] 23.1 [123.1 | 29.3 | 18.8 || 44.0 | 44.0 | 25.4] 39.4 
10.7} 7.0} 8.0] 23.0 4.2] 2.4] 2.1] 5.1 || 85.1 | 90.6 | 89.9] 71.9 
3.7] 3.4] 21] 2.5 || 43.2 | 49.5 | 50.8 | 22.6 || 53.1 | 47.1 | 47.1 | 74.9 
oe 99.3 | 99.3 | 99.2} 99.0 
13.2 | 22.8 | 13.0 | 16.5 || 58.6 | 64.1 | 77.1 | 33.9 || 28.2 | 13.1] 9.9] 49.6 
21.0/19.1} 2.0) 2.0 8 9 | 19.3 | 19.3 || 78.2 | 80.0 | 78.7] 78.7 
3.5] 3.0] 4.2] 51.7 || 74.7 | 74.7 | 72.9 | 23.9 || 21.8 | 22.3 | 22.9] 24.4 
1.4 | 55.0 | 64.9 | 86.2 || 61.2 | 15.1 | 21.3 |-.-... 37.4 | 29.9 | 13.8] 13.8 
2.8] 3.2] 4.2] 24.3 7.8] 8.7 12.0} 11.7 || 89.4 | 88.1] 83.8 | 64.0 
3.6] 4.8] 15.4 | 37.4 || 32.4 | 24.9 21.4] 1.2 || 64.0 | 70.3 | 63.2) 61.4 
5.9! 6.7! 28.5 | 30.2 GO! 85.6 | 87.3 | 68.7! 69.8 


1 1930 figure, 
49938—38——3 
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Taste VII—PERCENTAGE OF RECEIPTS FROM TAXATION AND 
APPROPRIATION FROM STATE, COUNTY, AND LOCAL SOURCES, 
BY STATES, FOR YEARS INDICATED—Continued 


STATE COUNTY LOCAL 
State or outlying part 
1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 |} 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 || 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
18.5 | 13.9 | 23.8 | 30.5 || 81.5 | 86.1 | 76.2] 69.5 
Pennsylvania............ 86.0 | 80.9 | 79.7 | 78.8 
Rhode Island_..........- 91.7 | 91.6 | 94.4 | 94.2 
3outh Carolina.........-. 9 | 29.4 | 29.6 | 49.8 || 27.0) 85] 5.8] 4.8 || 46.1 | 62.1 | 64.6] 45.4 
South Dakota. BOR 99.5 |100.0 | 98.4 | 97.5 
Tg 23.7 | 27.0 | 44.4 | 23.6 || 35.6 | 50.9 | 41.5 | 56.4 || 40.7 | 22.1] 14.1] 20.0 
35.9 | 38.2 | 51.1 | 54.3 10.0 | 10.1 || 64.1 | 61.8 | 38.9] 35.6 
Utah $2.1 | 35.0 | 41.6 | 43.7 34.0 67.9 | 65.0 | 24.4] 56.3 
TS 28.5 | 32.8 | 29.2 | 32.7 || 31.5 | 30.3 | 33.6 | 37.7 || 40.0 | 36.9 | 37.2} 29.6 
Washingt 26.2 | 26.6 | 34.4 | 48.0 |] 16.1 | 16.3 | 13.3 | 10.8 || 57.7 | 57.1 | 52.3) 41.2 
West Virginia........... 7.7 | 7.2) 63.8 | 50.8 46.2 | 49.2 || 92.3 | 92.8 
Wi i 16.2 | 15.8 | 19.5 | 16.2 8.6 | 9.7 | 10.7 | 10.5 || 75.2 | 74.5 | 69.8 | 73.3 
Wyoming 1.3 9 -1 | 7.6 || 25.7 | 26.0 | 29.0 | 26.0 || 73.0 | 73.1 | 70.9 | 66.4 
Outlying of the 
United States 

Puerto Rico. FRE 78.5 24.4 i 


The total receipts from permanent school funds and leases of school 
lands in 1936 was $24,370,473 which exceeded that of 1934 but which 
was less than the amount received in 1930 or 1932. In 1936, 41 States 
reported a total of $21,014,735 income from permanent funds, the 
individual State receipts ranging from $32,510 in Pennsylvania to 
$3,024,891 in Texas. In 7 States, namely, Indiana, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington, the income in 
each from permanent funds was more than one million dollars. In 
some instances this income is interest paid by the State on permanent 
funds no longer existing except as State debts. Fourteen States 
reported a total income in 1936 of $3,355,738 as receipts from leases 
of school lands. The amounts received ranged from $2,509 in Texas 
to $1,106,893 in New Mexico. 

When considering the total receipts from permanent funds and 
leases of school lands in terms of pupil load, this income per pupil 
enrolled ranged from 2 cents in Pennsylvania to $18.97 in Wyoming. 
In 20 States receipts from these sources amounted to more than $1; 
in 7 States, more than $5; and in 2 States, New Mexico and Wyoming, 
more than $10 per pupil enrolled. 
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Nonrevenue receipts —Receipts from loans and bond sales, with 42 
States reporting in 1936, amounted to $164,707,226. Although direct 
comparisons cannot be made for these years, since the same States 
did not report each year, the receipts from these sources for 1934, 
1932, and 1930 were $88,806,678, $126,895,026, and $357,050,699. 
From 1930 to 1934, there was an increase in receipts from loans and 
bond sales in only one State—Oregon—while from 1930 to 1936 there 
was an increase in such receipts in 10 of the 39 States reporting both 
years. 

When considering nonrevenue receipts from other sources, including 
sale of property and insurance adjustments, the amount received for 
the States reporting in 1936 was $41,996,541. The total of nonrevenue 
receipts from all sources that year was $206,703,767. 

Total revenue and nonrevenue receipts.—Excluding balance on hand, 
the total revenue and nonrevenue receipts in 1936 amounted to 
$2,178,106,183, which was $237,855,401, or 12.3 percent more than 
in 1934 and $51,317,040, or 2.3 percent less than in 1932. 

Of the total revenue and nonrevenue receipts in 1936, the proportion 
derived from the several sources was: Federal, 0.5 percent; State, 
26.6 percent; county, 6.9 percent; local, 66 percent; and subsidies from 
educational foundations, 0.01 percent. 


EXPENDITURES 


In 1936 the total expenditure for public elementary and secondary 
day schools, excluding capital outlay and interest, was $1,656,798,938, 
and including capital outlay and interest, $1,961,103,765. In 1934 the 
corresponding expenditures were $1,515,530,198 and $1,711,843,278. 

Current expenses.—The total current expense, not including interest, 
in 1936 was $1,656,798,938 which was $141,268,740, or 9.3 percent 
more than in 1934; $153,140,078, or 8.5 percent less than in 1932; and 
$186,752,770, or 10.1 percent less than in 1930. 
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Taste VIII—COMPARISON OF RECEIPTS FROM woe AND BOND 
SALES, 1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936 


LOANS AND BOND SALES 


PF -| 1,631, 48, 123 
Montana... 1; 110, "606, 110] 496, 527 

847,654| 542,47 139, 899 


68, 686) 83, 722 35, 872 
3, 735, 888 


4 275, 131 690) 
Pennsylvania_......__ 27, 319, 747} 18, 864, 693} 23, 132, 961 


South Carolina 783, 444 192, 545 68, 677 
South Dakota. 301, 872 94, 213 48, 583 
1, 885, 088} 2, 411, 659] 1, 108, 027 
12, 562, 993) 6, 746, 
1, 796, 883 889, 119 438, 318 


1, 274, 218! 2, 141, 500 427, 329 
2, 595, 763 3, 951, 431 br — 


6, 478, 399 5, 503, 200| 1, 785, 369 
Wyoming. 585, 328) 79, 189 23, 578 


isconsin... 


State Increase or decrease 
1930 1932 1934 1936 
1930 to 1932 | 1930 to 1934 1930 to 1936 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
States report- |$357,050,699 /$125,263,245 $88, 806, 678 |$164,707,226 
2, 374, 254 870, 343 535, 3, 044, 547||—$1, 503, 911/ —$1, 838, 347| +$670, 293 
, See , 235, 1 1, 504, 536 267, 517 770, 590|| —1, 730, 589} —2, 967, 608]—2, 464, 535 
California............ 9,841, 578, 558, 1 54, 904) 18, 645, 113|} —4, 283, 442) —5, 686, 674/-+8, 803, 535 
Colorado. ......- 1 60 916, bid 
4, 684, 812) 623, 527 500, 730, 486|| —4, 061, 285) —4, 183, 844/—3, 954, 326 
74, 150 207, +133, 037 —31, —74, 150 
Florida 029, 392) 3, 057, 132 598, 183 +27, 740} —2, 431, 209| —2, 223, 846 
4, 458, 138) 2,719, 520) 3, 004, 480) 1, 321,078|| —1, 738, 618 —1, 453, 658| —3, 137, 060 
Idaho. 436, 471 75, 384 369, 781 671, 921 —361, 087 — 66, 690 » 450 
80, 293, 714) 14, 210) 18, 395, 582) 24, 181, 673|| 620, —61, 898, 132) —56,112,041 
2, 851, 190 7,530} 1,349,180) 5, 976, 314|| —1, 903, 660 —1, 502, 010) +3, 125, 124 
2, 270, 129 is, 615 653, 267) 1, 543, 848)} —1, 751, 614] —1, 616, 862 —726, 281 
1, 313, 554 —2, 469, 652) —2, 615, 107 
4, 872, 489} 1, 453, 302 150, 747 , 867|| —3, 419, 187) —4, 721, 042|/ —4, 307, 622 
5, 153, 167 —4, 521, 831] —5, 136, 167/—4, 887, 367 


51, 297) 339, 752) — 276, 230|—1, 662, 397 

|| —24, 718, 490] —17, 509, 755| — 14,633,570 

—2, 166,014) —2, 012,843) —709, 781 

1, 542, —1, 583,658] —88, 989 

—5, 070, 898 

595, 200 — 504, 712 —614, 295 —515, 622 

468, 729 —305, 183 —707, 755| —378, 925 

429, 585 —305, 389 —447, 872) —127, 463 

779, 723 +15, 036 —32, 814 +711; 037 

6, 326, 024) |—17, 702, 984-22, 512, 155/— 19,922,019 

495, 497 +406, 599 —68, 500} +342, 997 

17, 875, 428) | —44, 476, 457/65, 552, 765| — 51,117,035 

—1, 966, 935} —3, 681, 

6, 639, 856) | —23, 570, —20, 908, — 20,293,328 

3, 407, 379|| +-2, 234, 679 +267, 559|+-3, 132, 239 

27, 625, 326|| —8, 455, 054] —4, 186,786] +305, 579 

1, 093, 312) —590, 899 —714, 767; +309, 868 

981, 255 —207, — 253, 239 +679, 383 

1, 420, 905 +526, 571 —777, 061; —464, 183 

3, 364, 472)}| —5, 816, —9, 198, 
867, 836 —907, 764) —1, 358, 565 92 29) 04 

2, 775, 030 +867, 232 —846, 889|+-1, 500, 812 

1, 083, 920)! +-1, 355, 668) —1, 815, 281/—1, 511, 843 

“2, 181, |" 975, 190) 603, 030) —4, 206, 860 

120, 699 — 506, 139 —561, 750; —464,629 


1 Not previously reported. 


In the continental United States the current expenses decreased 2.2 
percent from 1930 to 1932, 17.8 percent from 1930 to 1934, and 10.1 
percent from 1930 to 1936, but increased 9.3 percent in the biennium 
from 1934 to 1936. During this 2-year period, current expenses in- 
creased in every State except Missouri, which reported a decrease of 


Michigan....-........| 26,355,911, 1.637,421| 8.846" 156 
Minnesots 340) 99) 296) 374 407 
557, 048 251, 659 109, 17¢ 
New Hampshire-...__. 
New Jersey.......-...| 26,2 
New 152,500] 099 84, 000 
New York..._._.._...| 68, 992, 463] 24, 516, 006 3, 439, 698 
North Carolina.......| 4,966,935] 3,000,000] 1, 284, 939 
839, 858 343, 548 
Ohio. ................] 26,933, 184] 3, 362, 741 6, 024, 450 
Virginia. 
West Virginia 
| 
i 
i 
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3.1 percent. The increases in the 47 States and the District of Colum- 
bia ranged from 0.02 percent in Oklahoma to 35.3 percent in Florida. 
Twenty-four States each reported an increase of more than 10 per- 
cent; of this number, 7 reported an increase of 20 percent or more. 
When considering the 6-year period, however, from 1930 to 1936, 
only 10 States reported an increase in current expenses. These in- 
creases ranged from 0.4 percent in New Mexico to 22.2 in Florida, 
with Delaware, Florida, and the District of Columbia each reporting 
an increase in excess of 10 percent. 

The distribution of current expenses by functions of full-time day 
schools is shown below for the years 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936: 


Purpose 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 

$78, 679, 502 $74, 910, 121 $64, 092, 729 $67, 436, 271 
Instruction Ce eee 1, 317, 727, 233 1, 333, 331, 826 | 1, 120, 874, 191 1, 214, 363, 109 
GI iv tacebncicindnncn 216, 072, 433 198, 905, 327 155, 726, 505 168, 788, 708 
ee enna 78, 810, 238 58, 518, 348 47, 750, 777 64, 475, 349 
DEITOTE, SERB oicccncnnnanerqennani 101, 992, 622 98, 707, 181 86, 350, 820 98, 114, 995 
Fixed charges. 50, 269, 680 45, 566, 213 40, 735, 176 43, 620, 506 
Total current expenses.-_-....- 1,843, 551,708 | 1,809,939,016 | 1,515,530, 198 1, 656, 798, 938 
Capital outlay... 370, 877, 969 210, 996, 262 59, 276, 555 171, 321, 674 
Interest. 92, 535, 880 140, 234, 782 137, 036, 525 132, 983, 153 


From 1930 to 1934 the decreases by functions were: General control, 
18.5 percent; instruction, 14.9 percent; operation, 27.9 percent; 
maintenance, 39.4 percent; auxiliary agencies, 15.3 percent; and 
fixed charges, 19 percent. When considering the 6-year period ending 
with 1936, the decreases by functions were: General control, 14.3 
percent; instruction, 7.8 percent; operatiom 21.9 percent; mainte- 
nance, 18.2 percent; auxiliary agencies, 3.8 percent; and fixed charges, 
13.3 percent. From 1934 to 1936 the percentage of increases for these 
functions were: General control, 5 percent; instruction, 7.8 percent; 
operation, 7.7 percent; maintenance, 25.9 percent; auxiliary agencies, 
12 percent; and fixed charges, 6.6 percent. 

The per capita costs per pupil in averge daily attendance, derived 
on the basis of current expenses by functions, and the percentage of 
distribution of expenses by functions are shown in table IX. For the 
6-year period from 1930 to 1936, there was a decrease in the per capita 
cost for each function ranging from 8.3 percent in auxiliary agencies 
to 22.1 percent and 25.5 percent in maintenance and operation, 
respectively. The relative percentages of current expenses by func- 
tions for 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936 remained fairly static although 
the actual amounts expended by functions varied materially by bi- 
enniums. The latter is definitely indicated by the fact that the per 
capita costs, derived on the basis of total current expenses, were 
$86.70 in 1930, $81.36 in 1932, $67.48 in 1934, and $74.30 in 1936. 


| 
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In other words, the 1936 per capita cost, derived on the basis of total 
current expenses, was 13.7 percent less than the corresponding per 
capita cost for 1930. 


Per Capita Cost per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


Doll 


General control $ 3.02 


Instruction 54.46 
Operation 7.57 4 
Maintenance 2.89 
Fixed charges 1.96 
74-30 


Capital outlay 7.68 
Interest 5.96 a 


Figure 6.—Annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance for current expenses, capital outlay, and 
interest 1935-36. 


TaBLe_IX. OF STATE EXPENDITURES, 1930, 
1932, 1934, AND 1936 


1930 1932 1934 1936 
Per- 
Per Per- Per Per age de 
capita capita capita capita 
Purpose coston! Per- |coston| Per- |coston| Per- |coston| Per- 


average| cent of |javerage| cent of |average} cent of |average} cent of cost 
daily | total | daily | total | daily | total | daily | total 1930 to 
1936 


attend- attend- attend- attend- 
ance ance ce ance 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
General $3.70 4.3 | $3.37 4.1 | $2.86 4.2 | $3.02 4.1 18.4 
Instruction: 
58. 80 67.9 | 56.89 69.9 | 47.51 70.4| 51.41 69. 2 12.6 
Textbooks and supplies.| 3.17 3.6 3. 05 3.8 2.40 3.5 3. 4.1 3.8 
Total instruction...) 61.97 71.5 | 59.94 73.7 49.91 73.9 | 54.46 73.3 12,1 
Operaticn 10. 16 oe 8.94 11.0 6. 93 9.9 7.57 10.2 25.5 
Maintenance-__.-...------- 3.71 4.3 2. 63 3.2 2.13 3.2 2.89 3.9 22.1 
Auxiliary agencies. - 4.80 5.5 4.44 5.5 3. 84 5.7 4.40 5.9 8.3 ; 
Fixed charges_.........-.- 2. 36 2.7 2. 04 2.5 1.81 3.1 1.96 2.6 16.9 
Totaleurrentexpense.| 86.70 | 100.0 | 81.36 | 100.0 | 67.48 | 100.0 | 74.30 | 100.0 13.7 
Capital outlay | 2. 64 7.68 
Interest 6.10 5.96 +37.0 
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Capital outlay.—The amount spent for capital outlay in 1936 was 
$171,321,674; in 1934, $59,276,558; in 1932, $210,996,262; and in 
1930, $370,887,969. Although from 1934 to 1936 there was an 
appreciable increase in the amount spent for capital outlay, the 
expenditure in 1936 was less than 50 percent of that in 1930. 

Debt service —The payments of bonds and short-term loans in 1936 
amounted to $204,682,410; in 1934, $207,259,364; in 1932, $182,- 
943,930; and in 1930, $144,950,229. The pronounced increase in 
these payments during the 6-year period, and particularly from 1930 
to 1934, was largely due to short-term loans negotiated by school 
districts to pay salaries. As more adequate programs for financing 
schools are formulated and put into effect, a further reduction in this 
item of expense may be expected. 

In 1936 interest payments, as reported by the States, amounted 
to $132,983,153; in 1934, $137,036,525; and in 1932 and 1930, 
$140,234,782 and $92,535,880, respectively. For the Continental 
United States interest payments in 1936 constituted 6.8 percent of 
the total expenditures, excluding bond payments. In the 48 States, 
the proportion of this total paid for interest ranged from 1.2 percent 
in Delaware to 13.5 percent in Florida. Eighteen States reported 
interest payments representing percentages of their respective total 
expenditures in excess of the average reported for the Nation. The 
interest payments in 3 States, namely, Florida, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, constituted in 1936 more than 10 percent of their 
total expenditures. 

The amount of interest paid per pupil in average daily attendance 
in 1936 ranged from $1.33 in Mississippi to $13.27 in New Jersey. 
In that year the average of the State averages was $5.96; in 1934, 
$6.10; and in 1932, $6.30, while the median of the State averages in 
1936 was $4.61; in 1934, $4.59, and in 1932, $4.30. 

Cost per pupil.—On the basis of current expenses, excluding in- 
terest, the average annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance 
in the 48 States and the District of Columbia in 1936 was $74.30, 
which was $6.82, or 10.1 percent more than in 1934; $7.06, or 8.8 
percent less than in 1932; and $12.40, or 14.3 percent less than in 
1930. 

On the basis of current expenses plus interest, the cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance in 1936 was $80.26; in 1934, $73.58; in 
1932, $87.67; and in 1930, $91.05. From 1934 to 1936, there was an 
increase of $6.68 in this cost, or 9.1 percent, while from 1930 to 1936 
there was a decrease of $10.79, or 11.9 percent. 

On the basis of current expenses plus interest and capital outlay, 
the cost per pupil for 1936, 1934, 1932, and 1930 was $87.94, $76.22, 
$97.15, and $108.49, respectively. From 1930 to 1936 there was a 
decrease of $20.55, or 18.9 percent, in this per capita cost. When 
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State | Paid per Pupil in attendagce, by State, 1935-36 
9 . x 15 
Mise.....} 1.33 
1.40 
2.44 
Del.....+] 2.60 ‘ 
2.64 
1.65 
Mont.. 2.56 ' 
2.60 
8. 2.69 
2.74 : 
Mass.....] 2.75 
B. Mex...] 2.88 
2.92 
Tenn.....] 3.09 
Ind......] 3.52 
Uteh.....] 3.96 ' 
4.03 
We 4.52 
4.54 
Idaho....] 4.57 
| 4.59 
Wash.....| 4.62 
S. Dek...| 4.65 
4.66 
Tezas....| 4.85 
4.87 
Okla..... 4.90 ' 
Webr.....] 5.24 
N. Dak... 5.64 ' 
Towa.....] 5.67 ‘ 
Minn.....] 5.96 
Oreg.....}| 6.20 
Mich.....] 6.50 
Kane..... | 6.90 
Colo.....] 7.33 
| 7.33 
Ariz.....] 7.74 
Conn....6 7.75 
| 8.59 
Ohio..... | 8.79 
Oklea..... | 8.79 
| 9-4 
Celif.... | 9.53 
| 22,24 
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FiGurs 7.—Interest paid per pupil in average daily attendance, by States, 1935-36. 
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TaBLE X.—COMPARISON OF CURRENT EXPENSES NOT INCLUDING 
INTEREST, 1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN 


CURRENT EXPENSES (NOT INCLUDING INTEREST) AVERAGE DAILY ATTEND- 
State or outlying ANCE 
part 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental 
U. 8..-.. ---|$1,843,551, 708 |$1,803,697, 166 |$1,515,530,198 |$1,656,798,938|| $86. 70| $81.08) $67.48) $74. 30 
Alab 17, 652,225) 15, 855, 506 15, 281, 193 15, 470, 827}| 37.28) 31.16} 30. 28. 49 
Arizona. 8, 289, 546 8, 118, 054 5, 909, 717 6, 641, 739/| 109.12) 100. 77.11} 83.10 
Arkansas 11, 101, 551 9, 644, 7: 7, 844, 132 848, 33. 56) 28.46) 22. 24. 55 
California........... 5 124, 719, 955} 107,917,132) 115, 979, 261]! 133.30} 128.87) 109.83] 115.60 
Colorado 21, 125, 901 , 199, 7 15, 378, 576 16, 325, 207|| 110.76) 101.42} 78.30) 87.20 
Cc ticut 28, 155,339) 29,738,992) 23,444,098} 25, 137, 780}; 102.58} 104.27| 82.12) 90.76 
Delaware.........-. 3, 448, 498 3, 890, 039 3, 688, 808 3,978, 802! 95.12) 100.31) 92.85) 100.38 
Dist. of Col_......... 9, 043, 813 , 370, 065 8, 196, 504 , 961, 092}| 132.39) 127. 54) 107.30) 122.10 
ae gawnand 13, 516, 229 13, 821, 467 12, 211, 844 16, 521,021}; 50.61} 47.22) 40. 53. 89 
17, 166,356) 17, 285,146) 16, 703,459} 978, 330}, 31.89) 30.20) 28.34) 30.96 
daho. 8, 553, 928 7, 803, 449) 5, 931, 755 7,074, 175)! 86.86) 76.51) 57.09) 69.21 
123, 430, 692} 117,035,475} 91,818,435) 99, 426, 809)! 102.56} 95.39) 78.18] 86.06 
di 54, 666, 666) 51,449,071 39, 329, 061 42, 834, 583}! 91.66| 79.23) 60.20) 69.08 
44,692,503) 40,977,634) 31,071,253} 33, 531,989}! 96.10) 85. 65.44) 73.02 
33,857,923) 29,760,983) 22,125,448] 23, 993,647); 92.81) 77.52) 60.19) 67.04 
Kentucky...-...-..| 20,009,576) 19,111,092} 15,748,876} 19,372,980|| 46.23) 41.24) 33.37) 39. 
Louisiana ........... 16, 847, 280 16, 586, 189 13, 787, 671 16, 352, 508}; 48.19} 44.80) 36.07) 42.55 
Maine 9, 647, 509 , 844, , 803, 8, 204,059]; 69.89) 67.38) 52.09) 55.20 
Maryland.......... 18, 880, 053 19, 682, 761 17, 312, 285) 19,014, 80.15) 78. 68.64) 74.77 
74, 034, 720 , 353, , 905, 1 71, 781, 802}| 109.57) 105.03} 95.69) 104. 51 
Aichi 96, 968, 85, 621,571} 60,276,738} 69, 818, 416); 114.76} 98.78) 67.68} 78.82 
Mi t 46,271,102} 45, 537, 36, 059,327) 39, 960, 651]| 101.29) 95. 75.15) 86.16 
Mi ippi 15, 757, 723 9, 515,873} 10,665,915) 12, 536,976|| 36.13} 22.16) 23.55) 27.68 
Missouri 40,513,185] 42,164,782) 36,861,955) 35, 717,666|! 70.28) 70.02) 60.27) 60.43 
11, 557, 838} 622, 374 8, 385, 843 9, 711, 579|| 109.73) 98.61] 79.24) 96.29 
Nebraska 24, 123,984] 22,611,283) 15,943,443) 17, 200, 723 80.21) 57.48) 64.75 
Nevada......---. anit 2, 039, 602 2, 170, 283 1, 926, 408, 2, 131, 522)| 136.18) 132.36) 117.90} 128.11 
New Hampshire... 6, 119, 532 6, 440, 747 5, 489, 053 5, 803, 714|| 92.77) 93.85) 79.67) 84.63 
New Jersey....-.... 82, 801,149} 87,456, 71, 789, 161 74, 058, 972|| 124.90} 126.39) 102. 53} 108.33 
New Mexico........ 5, 884, 701 6, 014, 045 5, 289, 343 5, 905, 522|| 77.21) 71.89 y 
ew York.......... 256, 705, 491| 272,923,414) 250,032,878] 267, 883,034|| 137. 55) 139.38 
North Carolina....- 830, , 083, 394 18, 296, 364} 23, 638, 2. 34. 
North Dakota...... 14, 794, 184 12, 117,315 9, 138, 349 9, 503 : 83. 77 
109, 213, 169} 98, 506, 86, 292,654) 96, 416, 7 95.69} 83. 56 
Oklahoma.......... 30, 780, 341 27, 303,446) 21,499,759) 21,547,155]! 65.48) 55.35 
Oregon.........--.- 030, 15, 064,041) 11,661,899; 12, 730, 206|| 103.31} 76.38 
Pennsylvania....... 145, 861,417} 149, 498,036] 133,057,357) 139, 438,046)! 87.81] 86.14 
Rhode Island_...... 9, 821, 214 10, 424, 854 9, 415, 674 9, 933, 407|| 95.74) 98.35 
South Carolina. .... 13, 933, 522 11, 002, 230 , 230, 279 11, 788, 357|| 39.98} 29.44 
South Dakota......| 13,219,921] 12, 489, 037 8, 492,846} 10,966, 969|| 95.36) 90.85 
‘Tennessee. ........- 20, 560,079) 19,723, 214 17, 704, 563 18, 423, 552|| 42.66} 39.21 
58, 597,695) 60,808,246) 50,070, 685 , 509, 562}! 54.57) 57.49 
9, 052, 640 8, 213, 259 7, 464, 375 8, 412, 213|| 75.08) 64.50 
4, 883, 970 4, 443, 823 3, 498, 3, 907, 84.24) 76.40 
20, 026,944) 19,955,247) 18,261,378)  19,013,524|| 44.25) 41.35 
Washington. -.....-. 27,976,728) 26,630,775 19, 622, 984 23, 545, 936|| 100.45) 92. 56 
West Virginia....... 25, 265,495) 23, 461, 8 18, 284,495} 22,835,851}; 72.16) 63.82 
isconsin.......... 44, 566,798] 44, 168, 37,177,937| 41,303,965)! 94.17) 86.56 
Wyoming..........- 6, 137, 422 5, 475, 079 4, 181, 912 4, 726, 453) 128. 59) 114. 89 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Virgin Islands... 102, 
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converting these average annual costs into costs per day, the average 
daily costs per pupil in attendance, based on current expenses plus 
interest, in 1936, was 46 cents; in 1934, 43 cents; in 1932, 51 cents; 
and in 1930, 53 cents. For these 4 years in the order named, the cost 
per day per pupil in average daily attendance for capital outlay was 
4.4, 1.5, 5.5, and 10 cents. 

The average annual cost per pupil in attendance for current ex- 
penses in 1936 ranged from $27.15 in Arkansas to $146.90 in New 
York. In effect, this means that New York spent annually approxi- 
mately five times as much per pupil as Arkansas. In 11 States this 
annual cost per pupil was less than $50; in 12 States, from $50 to $75; 
in 17 States, from $75 to $100; and in 8 States and the District of 
Columbia, more than $100. (Figure 9.) It is evident that there are 
marked variations among the States in the average annual cost per 
pupil. No doubt the variations among school districts of a given 
State are just as marked, if not even more marked. 

From 1934 to 1936 the cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 
the United States was increased 10 percent, although this cost was 
14.3 percent less than that of 1930. With the exception of Alabama 
and Oklahoma, the per capita cost in 1936 in the States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia represented an increase over that of 1934. With 
the per capita cost of 1934 as a base, this increase ranged from 0.3 
percent in Missouri to 37.6 percent in South Dakota. In 22 States 
this increase ranged from 10 to 20 percent; in 4 States from 20 to 30 
percent, and in 2 States it exceeded 30 percent. From 1930 to 1936, 
the per capita cost was decreased for the Nation by 14.3 percent with 
the decrease ranging from 0.7 percent in Rhode Island to 33.8 per- 
cent in Oklahoma. In 17 States this decrease in per capita cost 
exceeded 20 percent. For this 6-year period only 3 States, namely, 
Delaware, Florida, and Texas, reported increases. In Delaware, this 
increase was 5.5 percent; in Florida, 6.5 percent; and in Texas, 1.1 
percent. 
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TaBLE XI.—PERCENTAGE COMPARISON 
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Percent 


230 -20 -10 10 2: ko 
S. Dak..| 37.6 


Fla.....} 32.3 
28.7 
Waeb,...) 23.4 
Mont....] 21.5 
21.2 
W. Va...] 19.3 
Ky.....-] 16.4 
Texzas...| 16.3 
La......] 18.2 
8 C....] 17.9 
Miss....] 17.5 
Miob....] 16.5 


T31.....] 10.2 
967 
Re 9-3 
9.2 
Md,.....) 8.9 
8.7 
8.6 
Del...+.| 6.2 
B. 6.3 
Avis...) 7.8 
6.2 
6.2 
Me......] 6.0 
Bi 5.7 
5.6 
Calif...) 5.3 
B. Mex..} 5.0 
3.8 
Tenn....) 3.4 
3 
Okla....] = .8 


Ind,....] 14.8 
Minn....] 14.7 } 

Wyo.....] 14.6 
Utab....] 14.2 

D. 33.8 

Obio....| 33.7 
Oreg....] 13.0 
Bebr....| 12.6 
Wis...) 22.3 

Dek..} 12.3 
Towe....] 12.6 

Kans....| 11.4 

Colo....} 11.4 

10.5 


U. 10.2 


FiGuRE 8.—Percentage increase or decrease in per capita costs for current expense, by State, from 1934 to 1936, 
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Costs per pupil in average daily attendance for current expenses are 
given by types of school organization for States that supplied appro- 
priate pupil data and necessary cost figures. In 1936 the average 
cost per elementary pupil in attendance for 25 States reporting such 
data was $56.39 with the range in these States from $18.76 in Arkansas 
to $114.52 in Nevada. In 4 States this annual cost was less than $30, 
and in 17 States less than $75. In the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico this annual cost was $55.67, $61.63, and $21.01. The 
average annual cost per junior high school pupil for the 9 States re- 
porting was $88.97 with the range in these States from $44.88 in 
Arkansas to $123.21 in New Jersey. The average annual cost per 
pupil in attendance in junior-senior high schools for 8 States was 
$60.57 with the range from $33.61 in Arkansas to $116.69 in New 
Jersey; in senior high schools (separately organized) for 7 States, 
$98.05 with a range from $42.87 in Arkansas to $129.36 in North 
Dakota; and in regular 4-year high schools for 22 States, $109.58 
with the range from $53.44 in Arkansas to $152.70 in Nevada and 
$168.71 in the District of Columbia. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Value of school property.—In the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia the value of school buildings and sites in 1936 was $5,592,- 
173,412, and the value of equipment, including furniture, laboratory 
' apparatus, libraries, etc., was $560,880,675, or a total value of property 
used for school purposes of $6,731,324,741, including undistributed 
items. This represents an increase of $106,553,535, or 1.6 percent 
over the value reported in 1934. 

In 1936 the average value, per pupil enrolled, of school property in 
continental United States was $255 ranging from $75 per pupil in 
Georgia to $443 in Delaware and $468 in the District of Columbia. 
In 3 States and the District of Columbia the average value of school 
property per pupil enrolled was more than $400; in 7 States, from 
$300 to $399; in 20 States, from $200 to $299; in 12 States, from 
$100 to $199; and in 6 States this average value per pupil was less 
than $100 (table 17). The median of the State averages was $266. 

Number of school buildings —The number of school buildings re- 
ported for 1936 was 238,867, which was 4,062 less than in 1934 and 
7,074 less than in 1932. Of the 238,867 school buildings reported as 
being used in 1936, 132,813, or 55.6 percent, were one-room build- 
ings. This represents a reduction of 5,729 in the number of one- 
room buildings since 1934 and a reduction of 10,632 since 1932. 
During the 6-year period since 1930, the number of one-room school 
buildings was reduced 15,899. The number of one-room schools in 
the States ranges from 52 in Rhode Island to 9,925 in Illinois. The 
States reporting more than 5,000 one-room schools are: Michigan, 
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State Per Capita Cost per Daily Attendance 
50 7 200 125 1 
ATK. 
Mise..... 
ALO. 
S. C....- 
Teon..... 


VO. 
Okle..... 
Me... 
Ww. Va.... 
Texas.... 
Pla....+. 
Mex... 


D. C..... 
Calif.... 
B. 


Figure 9.—Per capita cost per pupil in average daily attendance for current expenses, by State, 1935-36. 
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5,124; Kentucky, 5,537; Pennsylvania, 5,855; Nebraska, 5,958; 
Wisconsin, 6,529; Kansas, 6,777; Minnesota, 6,797; Missouri, 7,357; 
Iowa, 9,115; and Illinois, 9,925. The following distribution shows 
the number of States having certain specified percentages of their 
schools as one-room schools: 


Number of Number of 
Percent States Percent States 
30-89.9. + 1 
SCHOOL DEBT 


The total amount of bonds outstanding and other forms of indebted- 
ness reported in 1936 was $3,043,125,380 in contrast to $3,020,511,250 
in 1934 and $3,121,538,276 in 1932. Previous to 1936 a larger number 
of the States reported indebtedness for cities only, with a result that 
comparisons based on the data for the three 2-year periods are not 
entirely accurate but probably reveal trends. 

The average amount of indebtedness outstanding per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the Nation in 1936 was $136.47; in 1934, 
$134.49; and in 1932, $140.32. This outstanding indebtedness per 
pupil ranged from $18.99 in Mississippi to $303.89 in New York. In 
12 States this outstanding indebtedness per pupil exceeded the average 
for the United States. In 9 States this debt per pupil was less than $50. 

Interest payments on indebtedness in 1936 amounted to $132,- 
983,153, which was $4,053,372, or 3 percent, less than in 1934. When 
converting these interest payments into cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance, this cost in 1936 for the United States was $5.96 
in contrast to $6.10 and $6.30 for 1934 and 1932, respectively. Interest 
payments per pupil in attendance ranged from $1.33 in Mississippi 
to $13.27 in New York. 
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State Percent of All Buildings that are One-Room | 
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FIGURE 10.—Percentage of all school buildings in each State that are one-room, 1935-36, 
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State School Debt per Pupil Daily Attendence 
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2F1euRE 11.—School debt outstanding per pupil in average daily attendance, by State, 1935-36. 
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STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


In this section data are presented for those States that maintain 
separate schools for white and Negro pupils. In the following para- 
graphs data are presented to reflect distribution of school population, 
enrollment, attendance, length of term, pupil-teacher ratio, and other 
related items. (Tables 31 to 37, inclusive.) 

School population and enrollment.—-Of the total population 5 to 17 
years of age, inclusive, in the 17 States and the District of Columbia 
reporting data on separately maintained schools for white and Negro 
pupils, 9,239,000, or 75.8 percent, and 2,946,200, or 24.2 percent, 
were white and Negro children, respectively. During the period from 
1930 to 1936 these approximate ratios of 75 percent and 25 percent 
were maintained. In 1936 the number of white children enrolled in 
school was 7,774,648 and the number of Negro children, 2,438,981. 
The ratio of enrollment in public schools to population was 84.2 for 
white and 82.8 for Negro pupils. In contrast, it must be noted that 
in 1930 the corresponding ratios were 89.4 and 78.6 percent. During 
this 6-year period, it is apparent that there was a reduction in the 
ratio for white and an increase in the ratio for Negro pupils. 

Figures revealing white and Negro school population, enrollment 
in the elementary and secondary schools, and number of teaching 
positions, including principals and supervisors, are shown below for 
1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936. 


White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Population 5 to 17 years of 
age, 8, 328, 914/2, 902, 657/9, 174, 600/2, 903, 700/9, 2, 904, 100/9, 239, 000| 2, 946, 200 
Percent of school population. 74.2 25.8) 76. 0) 24. 0) 6.1 23.9 75.8 24.2 
Enrollment in elementary 
and secondary schools. 7, 444, 731 | 2, 282, 578/7, 562, 872) 2, 353, 320/7, 648, 815/2, 430, 098|7, 774, 648/2, 438, 981 
Ratio of enrollment in pub- 
lic school to school popu- 
lation ik 0. 894 0. 786 0. 824 0. 810 0. 826 0. 837) 0. 842 0. 828 
Number of teaching posi- 
tions, supervisors, and 
215,472} 51,455) 234,958) 54,242) 230,327) 55,200] 247,628) 58, 858 


In 1930 there were enrolled in the kindergarten and elementary 
school grades 2,169,992 Negro pupils; in 1932, 2,217,339; in 1934, 
2,266,913; and in 1936, 2,250,045. The number of Negro children 
enrolled in the kindergarten and elementary school grades in 1936 
was less than that of 1934 by 0.7 percent; exceeded that of 1932 by 
1.5 percent; and exceeded that of 1930 by 3.7 percent. In 1930 the 
number of Negro pupils enrolled in the secondary school grades was 
112,586; in 1932, 135,981; in 1934, 163,185; and in 1936, 188,936. 


| 1930 1932 on 1936 | 
| 
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During this 6-year period there has been a consistent increase in the 
enrollment of Negroes in the secondary school grades. 

Of the total enrollment in the Negro schools in 1936, 92.3 percent 
was in the kindergarten and elementary grades and 7.7 percent in 
high-school grades. In the white schools of the 17 States and the 
District of Columbia considered, 80.4 percent of the total enrollment 
was in the kindergarten and elementary grades and 19.6 percent in 
the high-school grades. 

When considering the distribution of Negro pupils by grades, it is 
noted that the proportion of the total enrollment in the first grade 
decreased from 34.4 percent in 1930 to 30.1 percent in 1936. It must 
be noted, also, that during this 6-year period there was a reduction 
in the proportion of the total enrollment of white children in the first 
grade with a decrease from 19.1 percent in 1930 to 15.8 percent in 
1936. In 1936, 30.1 percent of the Negro enrollment and 15.8 percent 
of the white enrollment was in the first grade. 

The percentage distribution in the 17 States and the District of 
Columbia of white and Negro pupils by grades for 1930, 1932, 1934, 
and 1936 are shown below for elementary and secondary schools. 


WHITE NEGRO 
Grade 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Elementary: 
Kindergarten 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 
First _- 19.1 17.7 16.6 15.8 34.4 33.5 32.8 30.1 
Second 11.8 11.7 11.0 10.9 14.7 14.2 13.8 13.8 
Third _. 1L.5 11.2 11.0 10.7 12.8 12.6 12.5 12.5 
Fourth 10.7 10.7 10.8 10.5 11.3 11.1 IL. 11.3 
Fifth 9.6 9.7 9.9 10.0 8.9 9.0 8.9 9.3 
Sixth 8.8 8.7 8.8 9.2 6.6 6.8 7.0 7.4 
Seventh 7.6 7.6 8.2 8.3 4.6 5.0 5.2 5.6 
Eighth 4.1 4.2 4.2 4.3 1.6 1.8 1.9 2.0 
Secondary 
First. 5.8 6.1 6.3 6.7 2.1 2.3 2.7 3.1 
Second 4.4 4.8 5.0 5.3 1.3 1.6 1.8 2.1 
Third. 3.3 3.8 4.1 4.1 9 11 1.2 1.5 
Fourth 2.5 3.0 3.3 3.4 6 8 9 1.0 
Postgraduate. 
Total. 100,0 | 100.6 100,0| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Attendance and length of term.—The number of Negro children in 
average daily attendance in the 18 States in 1936 was 1,885,690; in 
1934, 1,893,995; in 1932, 1,802,846; and in 1930, 1,645,518. From 
1934 to 1936 this represents a decrease of 8,205, or 0.4 percent, but 
from 1930 to 1936, an increase of 240,172, or 14.6 percent. During the 
latter 6-year period, the number of Negro children enrolled in school 
increased 156,403, or 6.9 percent. In contrast, the enrollment and the 
average daily attendance of white children in these States increased 
4.4 percent and 4.6 percent, respectively. 

The average number of days attended by each Negro pupil enrolled 
in these 18 States in 1936 was 113; in 1934, 111; in 1932, 103; and in 
1930, 97. The average number of days attended by each pupil 


| | 
| 
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enrolled in the white schools in 1936 was 136; in 1934, 134; in 1932, 
* 133; and in 1930, 128. In 1936, 81 out of each 100 white pupils and 
77 out of each 100 Negro pupils were in attendance daily. In 1930, 
79 percent of the white and 73 percent of the Negro children enrolled 
were in attendance daily. The proportion of Negro pupils enrolled 
in average daily attendance in 1936 ranged from 72 percent in South 
Carolina to 90 percent in West Virginia; in contrast, the proportion of 
white pupils ranged from 76 percent in Oklahoma and Mississippi to 
88 percent in West Virginia. 

The average length of school term for white and Negro schools was 
167 and 146 days in 1936; 164 and 142 days in 1934; 164 and 135 days 
in 1932; and 162 and 132 days in 1930. In 1936 the average length of 
the school term for Negro schools in 6 States was less than the average 
for the 18 States. 

Pupil-teacher ratio—In 1936 the 2,282,578 Negro pupils in the 17 
States and the District of Columbia maintaining separate schools, 
were accommodated by 58,858 teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
This represents an average of 41.4 Negro pupils enrolled per teaching 
position in contrast to an average of 31.4 white pupils. The average 
number of pupils enrolled per teacher in the 17 States and the District 
of Columbia ranged from 29.6 in West Virginia to 50 in Mississippi for 
Negro pupils and from 26.8 in Delaware to 35.5 in North Carolina for 
white pupils. In that year the pupil-teacher ratio for Negroes was 
less than 30 in 1 State, from 30 to 39.9 in 10 States and the District of 
Columbia, and from 40 to 49.9 in 5 States, and 50 in 1 State, namely, 
Mississippi. 

The pupil-teacher ratios by States for the 17 States and the District 
of Columbia reporting are shown below for white and Negro pupils 
for 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1936. 


WHITE NEGRO 
State 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
33. 2 36.9 34.7 32.6 46.1 47.5 48.9 45.8 
Arkansas 33.1 36. 6 36.7 34.4 43.9 44.8 46.5 45.7 
Delawar 29.3 28.7 28.4 26.8 33.2 32.9 32.6 31.1 
District of Columbia...-......-.-..- 29.2 31.9 32.6 31.8 31.0 34.6 35.9 34.4 
Florida. 29.4 31.4 33.5 29.9 39.8 39.3 40. 2 35.0 
Georgia 34.1 34.2 34.3 32.2 46.0 47.6 48.0 44.0 
Kentucky |, “ee 28.1 37.0 33.7 34.9 30. 4 34. 2 34.1 
CO ESE 30. 4 31.0 31.9 29.5 51.8 50.4 51.0 48.6 
Maryland 31.1 32.2 28.8 33.4 34.6 35.4 37.9 35.8 
32.9 29.9 40.1 34.7 49.4 50.5 50.1 50.0 
27.0 27.7 29. 27.5 28.7 30.0 33.7 33. 2 
pe eee 34.7 36.5 38. 2 35. 5 44.1 43.¢ 44.0 39.5 
34.6 37.4 33.7 34.9 33. 2 33.5 39.9 31.0 
South Carolina. 27.9 29.7 31.0 29.3 49.0 48.7 49.4 44.3 
Tennessee. 31.9 32.2 33.1 32.8 61.1 39.7 40.5 39.4 
Texas__. 36. 2 30.0 30. 2 28.3 39.6 41.2 39.6 37.6 
Virginia. 32.3 33.0 33.9 33.1 40.4 40.9 41.4 39.1 
32.2 32.2 31.4 44.4 43.4 44.0 41,4 
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It is recognized that many of the State departments of public in- 
struction, in compiling educational statistics, do not separate urban 
and rural; or, if they do, they use a variety of bases in classifying or 


separating these communities. 


Other difficulties encountered in an 


attempt to segregate data from urban and rural school districts are 
that boundaries of the former often extend beyond the municipal 
boundaries to include rural territory; that pupils from nonurban 
territory attend schools in city districts as nonresidents; and that in 
a few States it is practically impossible to separate urban and rural 
school data, because for educational purposes cities and towns are 
integral parts of larger subdivisions of the State, such as the county 
serving as the basic unit of school administration. 


TaBLeE XIII.—COMPARISON OF AND RURAL DAY SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOLS 
Continental 
1 2 3 4 
Population, 1930. 122, 775, 68, 954, 823 53, 820, 223 
(both inclusive), 1930............. 31, 571, 322 15, 685, 345 15, 885, 977 
Number of schoo 27, 556 211, 311 
Number of teaching positions: ! 
Men 176, 394 68, 306 108, 088 
Women 681, 540 322, 986 358, 554 
Total. 857, 934 391, 292 466, 642 
Percent of men teach 17.5 23.2 
Enrollment: 
Boys. 18, 403, 957 6, 723, 168 , 680, 
Girls 12, 963, 141 6, 527, 531 6, 435, 610 
Total 26, 367, 098 13, 250, 699 13, 116, 399 
Aggregate days’ attend 3, 857, 043, 208 | 2,071, 470, 104 1, 785, 573, 104 
Average phen attendance. 22, 298, 767 11, 406, 380 10, 892, 387 
eachin: ons (including su an 
cip: 14.9 2.3 
mt] 
umber of pw) teac 
Average of och: school 173.0 181.6 163.9 
Number attending daily for iad 100 enrolled. -_........ 84.6 86.1 83.0 
Number of days attended / each pupil enrolled_.....- 146.3 156.3 131.6 
and teachers: 
Number of positions. 893, 347 411, 297 482, 050 
Total — boas $1, 146, 460, 400 $747, 683, 468 $398, 776, 932 
Average salary $1, 283 $1, 818 $827 
Current expense les ines $1, 656, 798, 938 | $1, 033, 504, 482 $623, 294, 456 
Per pupil in average daily attend $74.30} $90.61 $57.22 
— Wael aaeeee $132, 983, 153 $96, 639, 205 $36, 343, 948 
Per pupil in average daily attend $5. 96 $8.47 $3.34 
outlay: 
Total amount $171, 321, 674 $90, arg $81, 397, 246 
Per pupil in average dail d $7. 68 92 $7.47 
= _—— tures less bon oa short-time loan pay- 
Total t $1, 968, 898, 198 | $1, 234, 741, 277 $734, 156, 921 
of $15. 33 $17.91 $1 
ndeb' 
$3, 043, 125, 380 | $2, 120, 322, 607 $922, 802, 773 
Per pupal = — daily attend $136 $186 
value of property: 
Total $6, 731, 324, 741 | $4, 707,831,491 | $2,023, 493, 250 
Per pupil enrolled -_.. $255 $355 $154 


1 Supervisors and principals not included where-given separately. 
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For statistical purposes, incorporated places having a population 
of 2,500 or more are classed by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Office of Education as urban, and the remainder of the country is 
classed as rural. Since for 1935-36 practically all cities with a popu- 
lation of 2,500 or more furnished school statistics to this Office, the 
respective State totals and the corresponding national totals for urban 
areas are readily obtained. The collection of accurate educational 
statistics for rural areas is practically impossible. By subtracting 
the aforementioned State and national totals for city school districts 
from the statistics of urban and rural communities combined, as 
reported by the several State departments of education, it is possible, 
however, to obtain fairly accurate and complete statistics for the 
remainder of the country generally classed as rural. The data 
appearing in tables 38 to 43, inclusive, and basically considered in 
these discussions have been derived as indicated and accordingly are 
to be treated as approximations. 

Enrollment and attendance-—The total number of children enrolled in 
the public day schools of the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
in 1936 was 26,367,098. Of this number 13,250,699, or 50.3 percent, 
were enrolled in city schools and 13,116,399, or 49.7 percent, in rural 
schools. The corresponding figures for 1934 were 13,410,172, or 50.8 
percent, in city schools and 13,024,021, or 49.2 percent in rural 
schools. For this 2-year period there was a decrease in city school 
enrollment of 159,473 and an increase in rural school enrollment of 
92,378. For the 6-year period from 1930 to 1936 there was an in- 
crease in city school enrollment of 460,676 and in rural school enroll- 
ment of 228,407. 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance in city schools 
in 1936 was 11,406,380 and in rural schools 10,892,387. This repre- 
sents a decrease from 1934 of 157,689 in city schools and of 1,734 in 
rural schools. A comparison of the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance with the number enrolled shows that 1,844,319 of 
those enrolled in city schools and 2,224,012 of those enrolled in rural 
schools were on an average absent from school each day. It should 
be noted that some State enrollment figures do not exclude duplica- 
tions of pupils that were previously enrolled in other States. In 
1936 the percentage of pupils enrolled in city schools who were in 
attendance daily was 86.1 and in rural schools 83, as compared with 
86.2 in city schools and 83.6 in rural schools in 1934 and 84. Ai in city 
schools and 81.5 in rural schools in 1930. 

A comparison by States of attendance in relation to pet ab shows 
that in 1936 the percentage of city school pupils in average daily 
attendance ranged from 75.2 in Nevada to 89.6 in New York, and of 
rural school pupils from 71.1 in Rhode Island to 93.2 in Ohio and 
Oregon. 
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2. Number of Pupils Enrolled per Teacher 


1. Average Number of Pupils per School 
om Number of Pupile per School — Number of Pupile per Teacher 
Schools 1 390___ 490500 Schools 10 30 
Urban 480.9 Urban 32.3 
Rural 62.1 Rural 27.2 
4, Number of Daye Attended by Each Pupil Enrolled 


3. Average Length of School Term in Days 
Length of School Term in Days Humber of Days Attended 
Schools Q 50 190 150 a Schools ) 50 190 150 
Urban | 181.6 Urban 156.3 
Rural 163.9 Rura} 136.1 
6. Inetructional Salaries 


5. Average Salary of Supervisors, Principals, and 
Teachers 


Kind 
Salary in Dollars of of dollars 


f 
Schools 9 500 2,000 1,500 2,000 
Urban Schools 
Urban |$1,218 468 
Rural 827 932 


. Annual Expenditure for Interest 


7. annual Expenditure for Current Expense 


Millions of dollars 
9 590 1 
[urban Schoole Urban Schools 
$2,033,504, 482 $96, 639, 205 
Rural School Rural Schools 
$625, 294,456 $36, 343, 948 


" 10, Total Expenditure less Payment of Bonde and 
Short-time Loans 


Millions of dollars 


Millions of 
JUrban Schools 


Urban School: 
890, 288, 617 $1, 234,741,277 
Rural Schools Rural Schools 
$81, 397, 246 734, 156, 
11. Estimated Value of School Property 12. Bonded and Other Forme of Indebtedness 
Billions of dollers 
9 2 3 2 4 
Urban Schools Urban Schools 
$4, 707,832,491 $2,120, 322, 607 
Rural Schoole Rural Schools 
$2,023,493, 250 $ 922,802,773 
43. Annual Expenditure for. Current Expenses per 
Pupil-in. Average Daily Attendance 
— Current Expenses in Dollars 
Schools 9 25 50 33 
Urban 99.08 
Rural 60.56 


FicuRE 12.—Comparisons of urban and rural schools on 13 items for 1935-36, 
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Length of school term and days attended.—In the cities of the country 
the average length of term in 1936 was 181.6 days; in the rural schools 
the average length of school term was 163.9 days. In 1934 these 
figures were 181.7 and 160.8. In 1936, the average school term in 
cities was 2.9 days less than in 1930 and in rural 3.3 greater 

The following shows the number of States having average city and 
rural school terms of certain lengths in 1936: 


NUMBER OF STATES NUMBER OF STATES 
Average length of school Average hast of school 
term in days By city | By rural term in Gays By city | By rural 
districts | districts ! districts | districts t 
190 or more. 150 to 159.9...... 6 
15 5 || 140 to 149.9... 3 
| | 31 23 || 130 to 139.9... 
2 8 120 to 129.9... 2 
1 Figures supplied for 47 States. 


City school pupils, in 1936, attended school 20.2 more days than 
did rural school pupils, as indicated by the fact that the average 
number of days attended by each pupil enrolled in city schools was 
156.3 and by each pupil enrolled in rural schools, 136.1. When com- 
paring these days attended with the respective average lengths of 
school term, each child enrolled in city schools was absent on an aver- 
age of 25.3 days and each child enrolled in rural schools, 27.8 days. 
During the 6-year period since 1930 the number of days attended by 
city school pupils increased from 155.6 to 156.3 and by rural school 
pupils from 130.5 to 136.1. 

The following shows, for 1936, the number of States in which pupils 
in schools of city and rural districts attended a certain number of days: 


NUMBER OF STATES NUMBER OF STATES 
Average number of days Average number of days 
attended By city | By rural attended By city | By rural 
districts | districts districts | districts 
170 or more. 1 4 
4 8 4 || 110 to 119.9. 4 
ne 23 14 |} 100 to 109.9 2 
ll 9 || Less than 100. 1 


Pupil-teacher ratio.—The total number of teaching positions in 1936 
was 411,297 in city schools and 482,050 in rural schools. For the 
same year the number of pupils per teacher was 32.2 in cities and 27.2 
in rural areas. In 9 States, the pupil-teacher ratio in city schools was 
less than 30 but in no case did this ratio fall below 28; in 32 States, 
the pupil-teacher ratio in rural schools was less than 30; in 22 States, 
it was less than 25; and in 10 States it was less than 20. 


| 
| | 
i 
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Expenditures —In 1936 the current expenses in city schools 
amounted to $1,033,504,482 and in rural schools to $623,294,456. 
The current expenses in 1936 for city schools was $65,927,100, or 6.8 
percent more than in 1934, and for rural schools, $75,341,640, or 13.7 
percent more; for city schools $120,814,432, or 10.5 percent less than 
in 1932, and for rural schools $32,325,646, or 4.9 percent less. For the 
6-year period from 1930 to 1936 there was a decrease in current ex- 
penses of city schools of $55,740,077, or 5.1 percent, and a decrease of 
rural schools of $131,012,693, or 17.4 percent. 

In 1936 the cost (including interest) per city school pupil in average 
daily attendance was $99.08 and per rural school pupil $60.56. The 
latter was 38.9 percent less than the per capita cost in cities. 

The following shows the number of States in which the annual per 
capita cost in city and rural school districts in 1936 fell within certain 
cost intervals: 


NUMBER OF STATES NUMBER OF STATES 
Annual yoy! pupil in aver- Annual cost per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance By city | By 1 age daily attendance By city | By rural 
districts | districts districts | districts 

$100 or more.................- ll 10 || $60 to $69.99. _...-..-..--.... 8 7 
$90 to $99.99. 8 5 || $50 to $59.90. ................. 2 
$80 to $89.99. 6 3 || $40 to $49.99. ................. 5 3 
| ae 7 7 || Less than $40. ................ 2 9 


The city school districts expended $747,683,468 for salaries of 
411,297 teachers, principals, and supervisors, and the rural districts; 
$398,776,932 for 482,050 teachers, principals, and supervisors, with 
the average annual salary in cities in 1936 as $1,818, and in rural areas, 
$827. The latter was $991, or 54.5 percent less than the average 
salary in cities. 

The following shows, for 1936, the number of States distributed 
according to the average annual salaries of city and rural teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. 


NUMBER OF STATES NUMBER OF STATES 
Average annual salary of Average annual salary of 
ers, principals, and teachers, principals, and 
supervisors By city | By rural supervisors By city | By rural 
districts | districts districts | districts 
$1,500 or more $500 to $699. 15 
$1,000 to $1,499. _.............. | 20 16 || Less than 500. 2 
$700 to $999... 6 15 


School buildings and related items.—The total number of school 
buildings in 1936 was 238,867 Of this number 27,556 were city 
schools and 211,311 were rural. Of the total number of buildings 
reported that year 55.6 percent were 1-room school buildings. 
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The average number of pupils to a city school building in 1936 was 
480.9 and to arural building, 62.1. In the following States the average 
number of pupils to a rural school building was fewer than 30: Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 

The estimated value of city school property reported in 1936 was 
$4,707,831,491, or $355 per pupil enrolled, and of rural school property,. 
$2,023,493,250, or $154 per pupil enrolled. The value of the city 
school property per pupil ranged from $140 in Georgia to $481 in 
Delaware; and the value of rural school property ranged from $40 in 
Tennessee to $406 in Delaware. In 11 States rural school property in 
1936 was valued at less than $100 per pupil. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘b26‘9 | | OST | | 1Z0‘OHI‘S | | | | | | | sjooyos 

T9S ‘Z8E ‘OZ | 662 ‘82S ‘OZ | 280 ‘OZ | ‘0S6 ‘OZ | OZ ‘SEI ‘IZ | 200‘20Z ‘TZ | ‘TZ | SOS ‘Ezz ‘IZ | LI ‘TZ | OZ ‘TZ | Z00 ‘86 ‘OZ | 820666 ‘0c sjooyes Are} UT 
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TasLe 3.—PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND § 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AT DIFFERENT DATES 3 


State or outlying part | 1870-71!| 1879-80 | 1889-90 | 1899-1900} 1909-10 | 1919-20 | 1929-30 | 1935-36 


Continental U. S_|7, 561, 582 9, 867, 595) 12, 722, 631/15, 503, 110/17, $13, 852) 21, 578, 316/25, 678, 015/26, 367, 098 
141,312) 179,490 376,423) 424,611) 569,940 677, 062 


69,927) 81,972} 223,071) 314,662 483,172) 456,185) 460, 869 
91,332) 158,765) 221,756] 269,736! 368,391) 696, 238) 1,068,683) 1, 140, 427 
4,357; 22, 119 65,490) 117,555) 168,798] 220,232} 240,482} 239, 747 
113, 588) 119,694) 126,505) 155,228) 190,353) 261,463) 319,453] 320,888 
Deleware.............. 20,058} 27,823 31, 434 36, 895 35, 950 38, 483 42, 360 46, 100 § 
District 0 of Columbia_- 15,157} 26, 439 36, 906 46, 519 55, 774 65, 298 80, 965 99, 807 
14,000! 39,315 92,472) 108,874) 148,089) 225,160) 346,434) 385, 763 
Georgia 49, 578| 236,533} 381,297} 482,673| 555,794| 690, 918 713,290} 748, 537 i 
daho. 906 5, 834 14, 311 36, 669 76,168) 115,192) 120,947) 121, 045 3 
672, 787! 704,041) 778,319) 958,911) 1,002,687! 1, 127, 560| 1,395,907] 1,327, 269 
450,057) 511,283) 512,955) 564,807) 531,459} 566,288) 667,379] 691,444 
341,938) 426,057; 493,267) 566,223) 510,661) 514,521) 554,655) 538,003 
89,777; 231,434) 399,322 389, 58? 398, 746| 406,880) 431,166) 414, 275 
Kentucky............. 178, 457| 1 276,000) 399,660) 500,294) 494,863) 535,332] 588,354) 628, 101 
Louisi 57,639} 77,642) 120, 253 196, 169} 263,617 354,079} 434,557] 465, 594 
152,600} 149,827} 139,676} 130,918} 144,278! 137, 681 154,455) 166, 507 | 
115, 683) 162, 431 184,251] 222,373) 238,393) 241,618} 277,459) 298, 157 
M: husetts 273, 661| 306,777 371, 492} 474,891) 535,869) 623, 586 759, 492) 773,239 
292,466) 362,556) 427,032) 504,985) 541,501] 691,674} 970,582) 963,527 
Minnesota-.. 280, 960 207; 440,083) 503,597) 551, 741 549, 129 
Mississippi-- 86,507; 469, 137; 1412,670) 595,449) 608, 036 
718 707,817! 672,483) 656,073) 711, 256 
Montana 1, 657 39, 430 66,141) 126, 576 120, 337 113, 762 
23, 288, 277; 1281,375} 311,821} 325,216; 307,975 
at ee 3, 106 9, 045 7, 387 6, 676} 110, 200 14, 114 18, 041 19, 720 
New Hampshire__.___- 71,957; 64,341 59, 813 65, 688 63, 972 64, 205 74, 240 78, 441 
New 169, 430} 204, 961 234,072} 322,575) 429,797! 594,780} 792,012} 809,078 
New Mexico........... 1, 320 4, 755 18, 215 36, 735 56, 304 81,399, 102,084 99, 207 


1, 028, 110/1, 031, 593} 1, 042, 160] 1, 209, 574) 1, 422, 969} 1,719,841] 2, 141,479] 2, 288, 042 
115,000) 252,612} 322,533) 400,452} 520,404) 691,249] 866,939] 888,775 
1,660} 13,718 35, 543 77, 686| 139, 802 168, 283| 169,277) 155, 035 
719.372} 729,499) 797,489} 829,160} 838, 080) 1,020, 663| 1, 277, 636| 1, 289, 337 


10. 
21,000} 37, 533 63, 254 89,405} 118,412) 151,028} 202,595) 188, 361 
Pennsylvania__. --| 834,614) 937,310) 1,020, 522) 1,151,880} 1, 282,965} 1,610, 459] 1, 937, 433] 2, 006, 097 
i Rhode Island_.........| 34,000} 40, 604 52, 774 67, 231 80, 061 93,501} 118,704) 121, 555 
South 66,056) 134,072) 201,260} 281,891) 340,415) 478,045) 469,370} 477,915 
South () 78, 043; 98,822} 126,253) 146,955) 165,624] 153, 163 
Tennessee. 140,000} 300,217) 447,950) 485,354] 521,753! 619,852! 697,747) 653, 211 
63, 504; 1 220,000} 466,872) 659,598) 821, 631! 1,035, 648) 1,308,028] 1, 364, 627 
16,992) 24, 326 37, 279 73, 042 91,611; 117,406} 138,046; 140,863 
bE 65, 384| + 75, 328 65, 608 65, 964 66, 615 61, 785 65, 976 68, 060 
Virginia 131, 088| 220,736] 347,269) 370,595} 402,109) 505,190} 562,956} 592, 038 
5,000} 14,780 55,964) 115,104) 215,688) 291,053) 344,731] 335, 750 
West 76,999 142,850) 193,064) 232,343] 276,458] 346,256} 395,505} 449, 732 
265, 285} 299,457) 351,723) 445,142) 464,311) 465,243) 564,022) 577, 343 
450 2, 907 7, 052 14, 512 24, 584 43, 112 54, 505 56, 384 
i Outlying parts of the 
i United States 
i} 
Alaska... . 6, 181 
American 2, 123 
4 Canal Zone. 6, 864 
i Guam 4, 384 
Hawaii-- 41, 350 71, 657 85, 101 
Philippine Islands... 935, 678} 1, 121, 233) 1, 236, 937 
Puerto Rico. 180,458) 221,248) 352 
i Virgin Islands-........ 3, 061 3, 244 


1 Estimated. ‘Included in North Dakota. 
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| GOL" | | | FOL" | | HID | | | | [TH [SLT |S Bt OF MON 
| | | | | | | | SPO" | ceo’ | | | | OBI | | OL | | sor | Tet | Aasiof MON 
| 669° | 269° | O89" | | | OFL" | | | | HST | | | | | | | 6ST | | ON 
| 846° | | | STH" | 692° | The" | SEL" | LOL" | OF" | LEI | 90S | | | Set | | | | 
| 628° | £06" | 606° | 906° | | S68" | | S89" | | OZ | Lew | Fe | | TH | Le | OW | Lew | | 
gig" | | | | | zis: | sez: | | seo" | | | te | out | eet | oor 
| | | 292" | eRe: | | | | 689° | | oer | | Tet | ser | see [ses | 
896° | 86° | | 146° | GOR’ | | | E19" | | | | 98 | 96S | | | | | Ler JddjsstsstW 
| | | OFS" | BIB" | | | | | | | | |S | | si | Rw | | | BIOSOUUT 
| | 908° | | | | | | | | | | | | | 60 | | | 0% 
eos" | | | | | | | | | | est | | | | 6st | | | | 
| FIL" | LOL" | 689° | 699° | TOL" | OL9" | FOO" | | | | | | 
ees" | 868° | BIS" | | | GIS" | HIB" | | 868° | Ger | | | | |S | | | | 
| GFL" | | | Se9° | | | OTe” | | | | | | 2:02 | | OMT |Z |S Or 
| 808° | T8L° | Z9L° | SEL" | | 999° | 6 |Z | Le es | | 
928° 648" | 188" | 906" | 648" | 268" | 268 oss | | | | tz | zz | 2% | | | | 
148° | 988° | 006° | 206° | I98° | | | Gog’ | | HB" | | | | Fes | HIS | | | | 
998° | 248° | 808° | | | | | | HB" | | | T1Z | | 90% | | | | | | eUBIpU 
| | BBL" | BBL" | | | | | | OTS” | GOT | | | | HLT | SLT | | | | stout! 
| 226" | 186" | 196° | | | | | BLL" | | | 9% | | | | LW [OL | Gut 9s 
| | | | | 299° | | | | BIT’ | | | | | 80s | est | 4 
086" | | | 916° | | | 999° | | | | | 14% | oe | | Lor 
28" OBL" | | | COB" | | | | OLL* | 808° | | | | zt | | 
| | cee" | | 096° | | ces: | | | | | oz | | tte | ste | | 
066° | 206° | 166° | 886° | | 262° | 962° | | | | | Ist | | | eos | | | | | 
| 218° | | | | Tos | | | BOR" | | Bz | | | OF | 92% | | OW | |Z Or | 
862° | | OT8" | 988° | OBB" | | BIS" | | 9% (£02 | 61% | 8's | | HST | | | 
118° | | OL" | | 929° | | | | HOR | | | | | | | 90S | | | 
oe | te | ce | of | | OF | | 06 | | | 98 | Fe | ze | | | OF | | 06 | O8 | TL | 
~SE6T | -E86T | -186T | | | -G06T | | | | | | | | | -BT6T | -606T | -868T | -688T | | -OLST 
‘DV 40 SUVAX LT-G NOILVT 
OL SIOOHDS NI GATIOUNY 40 UAANAN 40 OLLVY SIOOHDS NI GUTIOUNY NOWVINdO TVLOL 40 


SALVA AO NOILVTNdOd TOOHOS 
OL LNAWTIOUNAD JO OLLVU ANV STOOHOS NI GATIOUNA NOLLVTNdOd IVLOL AHL dO 
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| | ose" | £6 | £5. 188. spusis] 
¢69° TIZ* | | 9°61 0°02 | A 
| | | 208" | | 6zt | o-st_ | 

panun, 249 fo spind 
626° 6°6 | 916° | 918° | 299° PLL” | 1% LV TW | 22 | | | 9% AA 
082° ZLL° 892° 289° SZL° 869° 622° 6 ‘61 L‘u1 6 ‘61 82 UISTOOST AA 
208° 96L° | | 862° | Z8L° | 9BL° | 769° | | 9% | OF | L& | 82 | | 6°91 TTT TTT 
6° 826" | 996° | 996° | 798° | 648° | | 069°1| FOS | | | | | 27 | AA 
| 982° fel" | | Ze9° | | | 6% | 68% | | 61% | | 0°02 | 2°02 | | 19. 
918° 66L° | 298° | 68° £29° | L09° | 906° | | | 0% | | OTS | 16 
ZIL” | 669° | 889° | 800° 229° | 969° | | | Lr Tet pusjs] spoyy 
016° O16" | 886° | | 208° | 128° | | | 249° | 602 | OTS | 21S | | | 9TS | 202 | | 9 
126° | 696° | 286° | 976° | | 0°92 | 29% | 9°22 | | | | yO 
962° | 962° | 662° | | BRL" | | | LOL* | | | | 9°21 | 212 | | oro 
892° 608 oes" | T98" | | €68°1| FSS | | 6H 0°92 | 2% | 6I § 
| Tr" | | 989° | FOG" | BSG’ | | 29% | 8°22 | | | 661 
| 962°0 | | | | 289°0 | 969°0 | | | | 9°LT PLT | O'LT | 9'OT | OST | FLT eo | 2° yIOX MON 

te or 0061 06 08 9¢ ce 0g 4 or 0061 06 08 IL 
| | | -6261 | -616T | -6O6T | -668T | -B88T | | -OZ8T | | | -1861 | -626T | | -606T | -668T | -688I | -6Z8T | 
qaed ZutA[jNo JO 
40 SUVAX LI-G NOVI 
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TaBLE 7.—ENROLLMENT BY LENGTH OF TERM IN DAYS IN PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOLS IN 31 STATES, 1935-36 


ENROLLMENT BY LENGTH OF TERM IN DAYS 


State or outlying 
part _ More || TOTAL 
91-110 | 111-130 | 131-150] 151-170 | 171-190 | 191-210 | than 
less 210 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
States reporting..| 40,416) 116,789) 423,649) 519, 415) 2, 805, 806/11, 669, 114/1, 017,694) 1, 557/16, 594, 440 
Alab 23,725) 73,285) 245,837) 56,408) 124,527) 153, 677, 062 
12,722} 22,962} 45,683) 55,245) 141,483) 182,774 460, 869 
Connecticut 321, 345) 345 
Delaware... 46, 100 46, 100 
District of Columbia-_|........ 99, 807 99, 807 
Florida. 385, 763 385, 763 
3, 20,501) 126,776) 108,318) 72,339) 415, 520 1,116 748, 537 

Indiana 317, 936} 373, 691, 
Kentucky. 4, 509] 280, 255 , 364) 252,772 9, 201 628, 101 
Maine... 6 483 177, 062 
Maryland 554) 268, 8, 042}........ 300, 500 
Massachusetts. 8,852} 711, 682) 720, 534 
Minnesota. 6,344) 123,500) 423, 459 , 303 
issouri 199,968} 386,447) 124, 841 711, 256 
Nebraska... 20 136 237 975 
Nevada_............-. 2 15 44 996; 16, 791 1, 872) 19, 720 
New Jersey. 3,735} 507,486} 297, 416 441 809, 078 

New Mexico 99, 99, 
New York... 2, 288, 042 2, 288, 042 
North Carolina...... 664) 11,015) 829, 481 64, 358 905, 518 
Ohio 67,072} 1,178,205}  44,060)........ 1, 289, 337 
Oregon 29, 976 188, 361 
Pennsylvania. 328, 633} 1,143,412) 534, 052)-....... 2, 006, 097 
Rhode Island. 121, 555 121, 555 
South Dakota 11,700} 141, 463 153, 163 
Utah 114 7,852) 132,897 140, 863 
ee 68, 060 68, 060 
340, 438} 251, 600)--....... 038 
449, 732 449, 732 
31,117} 546, 511 577, 628 
Wyoming 1, 274 55, 109) 56, 383 

Outlying parts of the 
United States 

American Samoa.-...-|.......- 2, 123 2, 123 
Canal Zone... 3, 396 6, 864 
Guam 4, 384 4, 384 
Hawaii 85, 101 85, 101 
Puerto Rico 256, 352) ........ 256, 352 


| 
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TaBLE 8.—AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1935-36! 
REORGANIZED | Regular 
Kinder- and voca- 
State or outlying part — Total 
elementary unior- g 
schools | | ‘senior | Senior | schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Continental U. 8. ions 22, 298, 767 
Alab 408, 769 a ee 46, 611 402 543, 020 
Arizona 15, 658 79, 922 
Arkansas. 280, 071 12, 248 48, 911 9, 041 10, 157 360, 427 
California. 622, 072 2381, 252 1, 003, 324 
Colorado. 141, 244 45, 963 187, 207 
Seeeetiont 188, 109 22, 745 6, 027 12, 523 47, 563 276, 967 
Delaw: 24, 274 4,779 6, 347 3, 515 725 39, 638 
District 0 of Columbia_--.-..-.-...-.-- 50, 076 16, 668 ead ee 14, 372 81, 584 
Florida__... 101, 324 306, 555 
Georgia-- 580, 691 
Idaho. 73, 758 28, 449 102, 207 
455, 610 133, 997 620, 075 
Towa 308, 339 32, 161 16, 106 28, 271 74, 350 459, 227 
Kansas 238, 100 33, 070 86, 707 357, 877 
Kentucky. 416, 847 73, 373 490, 220 
ara ee 316, 912 67, 421 384, 333 
Maine____ 33, 521 148, 626 
Maryland. | 180, 819 19, 736 17, 467 13, 958 22, 321 254, 301 
Massachusetts_................-.---- 418, 033 Sy en 91, 814 78, 846 686, 845 
Minnesota. 313, 485 48, 267 18, 153 46, 484 37, 397 463, 786 
ississippi 52, 157 452, 867 
Missouri-. 435, 374 18, 341 14, 187 20, 731 102, 383 591, 016 
ontana. 72, 040 28, 815 100, 855 
Nebraska. 194, 052 71, 578 265, 630 
Nevada. 12, 288 4, 350 16, 638 
New Jersey. . 481, 380 38, 339 9, 916 27,587 | 126,435 683, 657 
New Mexico 78, 736 14, 764 93, 500 
New York... ‘iad 1, 997, 117 
North Carolina. 146, 691 759, 604 
North Dakota. i, | rer 2, 346 769 28, 062 125, 951 
Ohio. 759, 962 90,332 | 119, 705 64, 490 135, 390 1, 169, 879 
Oklahom 390, 887 106, 435 497, 322 
Oregon 110, 7 8,125 | 38, 384 163, 566 
Pennsylvania... 3 555, 368 1, 749, 645 
Rhode Island_ 104, 525 
South C 308, $20 59, 348 368, 268 
South Dakota. 127, 976 
T 433, 259 81, 173 514, 432 
Texas 830, 326 248, 651 1, 078, 977 
Utah 74, 618 21, 938 28, 860 125, 416 
Vermont 59, 601 
Virginia. 488, 537 
Washington 175, 087 25, 235 17, 732 57, 275 275, 929 
West Virginia. 294, 29 | 394, 218 
Wisconsin 339, 30, 680 | 103, 842 510, 718 
yoming 33, 920 12, 590 46, 510 
Outlying parts of the United States 
Alaska 5, 085 
American Samoa. 41,910 
Canal Zone... 4, 537 WE 864 577 5, 952 
Guam 4, 134 104 4, 238 ; 
Hawaii a 59,952 | 10,320 3, 741 4, 185 2,010 80, 217 i 
Philippine Islands. | 50, 220 1, 101, 586 
Puerto Rico 214, 717 9, 369 . J 
Virgin Islands 2, 248 69 420 2, 737 
1 a States totals not given because many States do not distribute their attendance to all types of 
schoo! 
3 Includes seventh and eighth grades in high school districts. 4 Estimated. j 
3 Includes all secondary. 5 Junior college. i 
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Tapte 9—AGGREGATE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED 1935-36! 


Kinder- REORGANIZED HIGH SCHOOLS Regular 
garten and 
State or outlying part and Ca Jani ae Total 
mentary unior- ig 
schools Junior senior Senior schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Continental U. 3, 857, 043, 208 
Alabama.........-.-------- 53, 726, 968 67, 695 74, 853, 178 
Arizona..-.-..-------------- 10, 667, 824 2, 771, 466 13, 439, 290 
41, 033, 748 1, 708, 275 54, 171, 690 
100, 624, 352 00) 48% IVS 177, 868, 460 
34, 367, 515 | 4, 146,413 | 1, 098, 119 8, 778, 053 50, 660, 520 
Delaware. ----------------- 4, 375, 974 884,462 | 1, 145, 899 133, 192 7, 189, 882 
District rel Columbia------- 8,802,852 | 2, 933, 473 82, 453 2, 529, 418 14, 348, 196 
Florida.........-- ..| 35, 090, 497 |------------ 17, 731, 083 |------------|------------ 52, 821, 580 
5, 022, 123 17, 585, 679 
206, 654, 233 
22, 913, 442 106, 032, 779 
13, 192, 967 80, 723, 1 
15, 385, 480 61, 565, 069 
Kentucky------------------ 64, 298, 147 |------------ 76, 999, 013 
Louisiana....-.-.---------- 49, 023, 352 |------------ , 696, 627 
Maine. ..........-.-------- 20, 117, 316 |------------ 051, 26, 168, 924 
Maryland....-------------- 33, 532, 318 | 3,749,840 | 3, 285, 171 2, 652,020 | 4, 103, 055 47, 322, 404 
Massachusetts. ..---------- 73, 649, 173 | 17, 245, 283 |------------ 16, 257, 952 | 14, 307, 405 121, 459, 813 
Michigan 154,978 | 6,525) 729. 153, 233, 764 
Minnesota. ......---------- 53, 922, 897 80, 72, 601 
Mississippi 52, 591, 346 60, 014, 127 
Missouri-.---- 77, 661, 105, 112, 444 
Montana...-.----.--------- 12, 650, 018 17, 746, 442 
46, 581, 832 
2, 891, 426 
12, 116, 642 
127, 701, 270 
16, 416, 604 
371, 319, 052 
122, 410, 982 
636, 376 23, 662, 157 
23, 231, 816 214, 398, 773 
86, 583, 760 
18, 985, 447 | 1, 108, 008 , 224, 388 
214; 524, 2102,760,917 317, 285, 365 
Rhode Island 396, 
South Carolina 56, 416, 679 
South Dakota 2 155, 811 
Tennessee... --------------- 84, 997, 980 
181, 913, 245 
Utah...----- 21, 791, 696 
10, 384, 
Virginia 82, 516, 649 
Washington 3, 194, 627 49, 974, 774 
West Virginia. .| 12, 734, 876 68, 200, 801 
Wisconsin 5, 554, 208 91, 687, 236 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
903" | 901 151, 159 1, 181, 353 
756, 467 19, 112 775, 5 
11, 031, 070 369, 860 14, 759, 869 
i Philippine no 205, 016, 502 9, 792, 900 214, 809, 402 
0 Rico......---------- 41, 655, 096 1, 817, 516 43, 72 = 
Virgin ¥ 422, 344 76, 841 


1 United States totals not given because many States do not qistribute their attendance to all types of 


schools. 
2 Includes all secondary. 
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Taste 10.—AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AT DIFFERENT DATES 


State or outlying part | 1870-71!| 1879-80 | 1889-90 | 1899-1900} 1909-10 | 1919-20 | 1929-30 | 1935-36 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 
Continental U. S_/4, 545, 317/6, 144, 143/8, 153, 635/10, 632, 772) 12, 827, 307/16, 150, 035/21, 264, 886 22, 298, 767 
Alab 107, 666] 117,978} 182,467] 297,805) 266,589] 367,554] 473, 553 543, 020 
Arizona... a 2, 84 4, 10, 177 20, 094 46, 420 75, 969 79, 
Arkansas_ 46, 600} 154,700) 1 148,714] 195,401] 255,135] 326, 053 330,825} 360, 427 
California 64, 286 966) 146,589) 197, 395 744) 480,864} 908, 765) 1,003, 324 
Colorado......... 2, 611 12,618} 38, 715 78, 291 107, 520} 150,090} 190,742] 187, 
62,683} 73,546] 83,656} 111, 564) 2147,190} 205, 213 274,482) 276, 967 
TEED 12,700} 17,489} 19, 649 , 300, 22, 559 27, 368 36, 255 39, 638 
District o of Columbia... 10, 261} 20, 637 184 35, 463 44, 627 52, 739 68, 312 81, 584 
Florida. 10,900} 27,046) 64,819 75, 003 103,892; 165,720} 267,042) 306, 555 
Georgia. 31,377! 145, 190 240, 791 298, 237 346,295) 467,081 538, 271 580, 691 
Idaho-.. 600 3,863} 19, 500 21, 962 51, 137 84, 642 98,479} 102, 207 
341, 686) 431,638! 538,310} 737, 57 779, 040 56, 090) 1, 203, 537) 1, 155, 261 
Indiana 295,071] 321,659) 342, 275 29, 420,780} 457,113] 596, 416 620, 075 
211, 562) 250, 836 373, 474) 360,178} 405,567} 465,051] 459, 227 
Kansas. 52, 137,669] 243, 300 1, 291,329} 309,505} 364, 801 357, 877 
129, 866} 178,000} 225,739} 310,339] 315, 196] 3 342, 669 432,862} 490, 220 
Ee: , 154,800} 87, 536 146, 323 182, 256, 133 349, 594 , 333 
Maine 100, 392} 103,115) 98, 364 97, 697 106, 955 115, 885 138, 043 148, 626 
Maryland. 435) 85,778) 102,351] 134,400] 145,762} 175,312) 235, 555 301 
ts. 201, 750) 233,127] 273,910} 366,136] 444,090) 519, 905 675, 676) , 845 
Michigan 193, 000) 1 240, 000! ! 282,000} 355, 226) 443, 458 521, 251 844,967} 885,744 
Mi 50, 694) 178,400) 127,025) 243, 224 348, 500} 394,859} 456,836] 463, 7; 
Mississippi , 000) 156,761} 207,704) 224,526) 261, 384) 3 259,982) 436, 162 452, 867 
Missouri... 187, 024) 281, 000 460,012} 490,390} 531,221] 576,417/ 591,016 
1,100} 13,000) 10,596) 1 26, 300 41, 314 91,744) 105,327} 100,855 
Nebraska. 14,300) 60, 156} 146,139] 181,874) 191,076) 232, 515 259, 188} 265, 630 
Nevada. 1, 800 5, 401 5, . 698 17, 400 10, 625 14, 977 16, 638 
48, 150 , 96 41, 526 47, 276 50, 101 53, 245 65, 966 68, 576 
86,812) 115,194) 133,286} 207, 947 24,239} 476,261) 662,961] 683, 657 
3, 150) 113,000 22, 433 37, 389 59, 442 76, 216 , 
493, 648) 573,089] 642,984) 857, 488} 1, 122, 649] 1, 361, 600 1, 866, 1, 997, 117 
North Carolina_........ 73,000} 170,100} 203, 100 918 331,335} 473, 552 672, 895 759, 604 
North Dakota__........ 1,040} 18,530; 20, 694 3, 500 90, 149 128, 436 148, 614 125, 951 
432, 452) 476,279] 549, 260] 616,365} 648, 544) 808, 712] 1, 141, 1, 169,879 
Oklah 63,718] 278,650} 355, 70, 97, 
Oregon 15,000} 27,435) 43, 333 64,411 103, 553 136, 575 155, 1 163, 
Pennsylvania........... 567, 188! 601,627] 682, 941 , 640} 1,001, 464) 1, 266, 350} 1, 661, 128] 1, 749, 645 
Rhode 22,485; 27,217) 33, 905 47, 124 61, 487 73, 387} 102,584] 104, 525 
South Carolina_........ 44,700} 190, 147,799; 201,295) 243,901 331, 451 348, 482) 
South Dakota_......._. 4) (‘) 48, 327 000 80, 032 98, 907 138, 635} 127,976 
89,000} 208, 528} 323, 548] 338,566} 363,953] 457,503} 481, 962! 514, 432 
1,000] ! 132,000} 291,941] 438,779] 544,691] 745, 667] 1,073, 847] 1, 078, 977 
Utah 12,819] 17,178) 20,967 50, 595 69, 246: 97,745] 120,573] 125,416 
4,100) 48,606) 45,887 47,020 52, 104 50, 186 57, 975 59, 601 
77,402) 128,404) 198,290} 216,464) 259,394) 351,171] 452, 567 488, 537 
Washington. 3,300] 10,546} 36,946 74,717) 156,064) 211,239] 278,520] 275,929 
West Virginia. 51, 336) 91,604) 121,700] 151, 254 189,900} 256,479] 350,946] 394, 218 
Wi i 132, 000} 156, 000 457) 1309, 800] 320,439} 368,712) 473,258] 510, 718 
| eae 250 1,920} 14,700 19, 650 16, 730 33, 297 47, 730 46, 510 
Outlying parts of the 
ited St 
Canal Zone. 2, 575 6, 070 , 952 
Guam 3, 532 
Hawaii-.-._. 38, 451 68, 510 80, 2 
Philippine Islands-.....|.........].........|......-..|-----.--..|.......... , 533} 1, 008, 904] 1, 101, 586 
uerto Rico_ 145, 250} 193, 396 4, 086 
Virgin Islands O61 2, 737 
1 Approximate. 3 Figures for 19 


_High-school attendance not reported. 


4 Included with, % orth Dakota, 
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Taste 15——PERSONNEL AND COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC 
NIGHT, SUMMER, AND PART-TIME AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 


1935-36 
PART-TIME AND CONTINU- 
NIGHT SCHOOLS SUMMER SCHOOLS ATION SCHOOLS 
State or outlying 
part Total Total Total 
Teach- Students | Cost of Teach-| Stu- | cost of || Teach-| Stu- | cost of 
ers instruc- ers dents | instruc- ers dents | instruc- 
tion tion tion 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$7,676,350 || 4,096 |133,900 |$933,497 || 7,751 |308,488 ($7,379, 516 
57, 986 45 | 1,774 9, 549 94} 2,825 15, 071 
6 9] 1,187 3, 265 
185 8, 323 80 | 1,628 4,611 59 | 2,227 14, 
2, 458 1, 465, 866 57 | 1,652] 11,368 573 | 64, 313 703, 834 
108 54, 687 51] 1,797] 8,911 87 | 8,835 150, 946 
Connecticut.......- 593 27,677 | 191,101 87 | 7,491 | 11,544 40 540 16, 689 
Delaware... 100 2, 961 9, 937 23 36 716 8, 397 
District of Colum- : 
229 15, 352 93, 550 217 | 9,161 | 29,948 
143 5, 230 | 8,923 62, 415 
374 26, 938 68, 028 6 100 405 139 | 7,787 70, 852 
17 535 1, 164 27 430 1,798 
672 28,757 | 388,303 440 | 10,984 | 152,017 110 | 6,867 262, 014 
92 5, 438 30, 322 181 | 15, 296 » 59 | 5,212 53, 780 
189 9, 257 1,896 | 10,122 51 ° 33, 951 
140 6, 22,716 712 , 558 10 1,730 
103 2,910 5, 894 14 327 3, 232 
204 12, 259 40, 686 191 3, 931 10, 192 
] 97 2, 843 27 674 3, 975 
Maryland.-_........ 361 13, 571 72, 580 128 | 8,079 | 80,838 29 832 , 589 
Massachusetts......| 1,390 44,276 | 432,070 58 | 1,331 | 10,289 303 | 5,409 46 
Michigan........... 1, 027 43,246 | 329,649 441 | 11,708 | 149,357 172 | 8,442 423, 495 
Minnesota.........- 134 8, 376 63, 861 34 985 4, 927 93 | 3,353 42, 723 
ississippi 7 123 16 313 142 | 2,998 44, 272 
oO ie 423 11,591 | 116,201 993 | 18,552 166 | 4,188 30, 770 
ontana 44 770 33 23, 
Nebraska..........-. 116 14, 040 18, 545 67 | 2,300 27, 096 
Nevada.... 20 414 1, 196 7 856 5, 720 
New Hampshire... 56 1, 427 _ | 24 239 6, 316 
New Jersey-.....---- 772 29,347 | 428,914 203 | 6,609 | 33,915 270 | 11,845 343 
New Mexico-.......-. 20 1, 155 6 2, 613 20 4, 238 
New York.......... 3,460 | 184,982 |2, 280, 415 355 | 9,817 | 69,445 995 | 50,940 | 1,977, 693 
North Carolina..__- 738 21, 595 19, 762 9 i Ra 109 | 2,239 34, 81 
North 39 1, 139 19 6, 3: 
849 59,300 | 245, 655 371 | 10,207 | 50,854 400 | 9,479 520, 877 
Oklahoma.........- 287 23, 110 19, 014 63 | 2,35; 16, 067 
[eee 107 3, 591 4,946 1 32 125 50 | 3,537 15, 016 
Pennsylvania.......| 1,408 54,876 | 564,112 673 | 18,214 | 93,374 853 ¥ 93, 073 
Rhode Island_...._- 225 6, 368 54, 699 24 {| 1,623 17, 057 
17,925 18, 435 4 80 200 256 | 4,367 25, 571 
142 702 a 65 850 15 1,021 
7,577 7,975 2 25 300 205 , 48, 431 
, 642 1, 132 | 2,473 | 26,059 362 | 15, 198 67, 867 
2, 853 31 825 20, 31: 
179 4,012 30 578 3, 7 34 1, 
5, 916 29, 900 171 | 3,650 | 31,726 281 | 6,928 58, 569 
16, 795 66, 58 | 1,600 | 10,604 1, 150 31, 375 
62,615 | 277,776 89 | 3,026 | 18,768 891 | 22,032 | 1,978, 220 
1, 245 6 132 805 1} 1,439 7, 29 
666 1,201 
1,300 2, 418 
2, 718 Ii 17 964 39, 245 
4, 27, 100 | 1,711 3, 851 100 | 1,720 40, 333 
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TaBLE 16a.—PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY USE, 1935-36! 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS USED 


Percent 
Kin- 
dergar-| Ele- Ele- i 
State or outlying Junior | unior- men- Total | 1-toom | ings 
part senior tary | Other | only is of 
tary | and | high ‘nigh | | and |schools| Duild total 
only | junior | only 0 high secon- ings build- 
includ- high ¥ | only | “co ~ 
ing 1- | only ary BS 
room 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Continental 
3,204 | 1,617 
Connecticut.......-- 1,050 12 
7 
Dist. of Col........-.- 19 


Florida 


Maryland.._.......- 1,277 ll 22 10 
Massachusetts. 2, 182 169 
Michigan. 


New 
ESS 4, 702 74 73 164 
Oklahoma..........- 
1,873 13 12 2 
Rhode Island. 377 1 22 2 
South Caroli 
South Dakota.....-- 
15 
55 
47 
1,795 79 
West Virginia......- 5, 510 169 38 65 
Wisconsin-........-- 7, 747 30 24 45 
14 5 35 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Alaska. 
Canal Zone. 1 1 2 25 
Hawaii 5 7 5 5 
1 United — Laon not given as many States do not report distribution of buildings according to use. 
2 Statistics of 3 Statistics of 1928, 


4 Includes 41 cae of rented buildings not included in previous years’ reports. 
5 Statistics of 1934, ® Secondary only. 


_______§_ | 

Kentucky 5_........] 6,784 79 26 37 99 529 389 | 7,943 | 5,537 
ES 37 414 |.......] 2,901 | 1,312 
97 156 |.......| 2,302 1, 612 
42 122 5] 1,489 651 
155 556 |....-..] 8,560 |} 6,797 
246 726 |......-| 5,736 | 2, 763 
9, 280 60 29 844 |.......] 10,244 | 7,357 
New Jersey........-| 1,732 26 37 10 126 39 54 | 2,024 223 
New Mexico..-.----- 766 3 10 2 41 97 8 927 611 
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TaBLE 16b.—SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED BY ORGANIZATION, 1935-36! 


Sepa- | Junior-| Se ‘oca- | 
Ele- | ately | senior | rately Regular tional Feny soe} 
Kinder-| men- | | schools | organ- | sonooig | High blind,’ 
State or outlying part arten ized | under | ized of 4 | Schools} pagpie. | Total 
schools | Junior | one | senior | | of sec- | minded 
high | organi-| high | on deline 
schools | zation | schoo! © | quent, 
ete. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental U. 252, 869 
Alabama 5,186 | 1,995 119 Bi 7, 303 
Arizona 704 814 
eee 4, 798 148 329 21 147 5, 443 
alifornia 1,026 | 4,005 125 46 287 5, 528 
Colorado. 94] 2,574 125 321 3, 114 
Connecticut 1, 008 37 12 ll 67 AP lisence 1, 148 
10 224 13 26 3 2 279 
District of Columbia_....... 86 106 17 1 9 219 
SRE 13 | 2,073 22 668 2, 776 
rgia 16 13 4 444 6, 149 
daho. 1, 434 195 1, 629 
[llinois. 579 | 13, 967 979 15, 525 
ndiana. 135 | 3,328 72 819 354 
461 | 10, 582 164 63 93 12, 158 
ansas 71 | 7,859 104 682 8, 716 
21 190 8 526 38, 673 
Louisiana......... 2, 755 479 3, 234 
Maine 2, 295 225 2, 5 
Maryland 1, 407 18 36 9 | 2 1,619 
M: 2, 182 256 121 2, 728 
Michigan 2 neem 91 246 48 318 48, 838 
innesota 306 | 8,408 119 140 98 255 3 9, 329 
8 142 4 462 5,975 
35 | 9,771 31 65 29 796 3 5 | 10,735 
ontana 4| 2,544 195 2, 743 
Nebraska 255 | 6,970 785 8,010 
Nevada 7 278 | 2 50 340 
New Hampshire_........... 48 | 1,692 94 89 62 1,985 
New Jersey_............-..- 668 | 1,732 67 13 29 159 39 213 920 
New Mexico_-. 1, 228 18 125 1,371 
New York 2 125 202 26 646 5 12,000 
North Carolina 4 4, 517 901 5, 418 
North Dakota 4, 490 47 21 4 eee Oro 5, 445 
Ohio 331 | 5,301 132 460 50 653 2 542 7,471 
Oklahoma ? 33 |, 81 20 735 5 6,000 
Oregon _ 1, 886 29 16 255 Dliccccccy 2, 189 
Pennsylvania__............. 486 | 10, 293 197 274) FF 56 656 57 84 12, 103 
Rhode Island 19 5 9 525 
South Carolina 3, 752 436 4, 188 
South Dakota 5, 010 587 5, 597 
7 6, 007 622 629 
Texas. 86 | 9,833 92 3, 646 13, 657 
Utah_- 425 104 76 605 
Vermont 3 4 42 2 47 1,848 
Virginia 2 15 17 3 409 4, 697 
Washingt 84 | 2,044 53 42 257 2, 480 
West Virginia. 5, 468 124 265 5, 857 
Wi i 486 | 7,531 45 43 400 44 8, 549 
Wyoming ? 7 26 4 67 1, 436 
Outlying parts of the United 
States 
Alaska. 91 16 107 
American Samoa...........- 20 20 
uam 27 1 28 
Hawaii-_ 158 17 14 2 3 2 1 197 
Sane sg Islands 7, 732 113 7, 845 
rto Rico 1,813 23 1,836 
Virin Islands 18 1 2 21 


. United States totals are not given as many States do not report distribution of schools according to use. 


Secondary schools statistics, 1934. 


‘ Statistics of 1932. 


5 Estimated. 


3 Statistics of 1930. 
6 Statistics of 1934. 
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Tape 17—VALUE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES, 1935-36 


Aver- 
Aver- 
age 
Aver- 28¢ | Aver- \value of 
Value of age of| School 
ue of sites | (furniture, | property u: schoo .| ty per 
State or outlying part | on puildings| libraries, for school | proper- = Pin — unit of 
apparatus, purposes | ty per of popu- 
etc.) pupil lation, 
enrolled pu 5-17 
attend-| lation f 
part years 0 
age 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental U. S_/$5, 592, 173,412 | $560, 880,675 |$6, 731, 324, 741 $255 $303 $52 $213 
Ce ener 1 48, 578, 745 1 5, 447, 433 1 54, 026, 178 80 99 19 65 
CO Oe 16, 626, 501 2, 921, 142 19, 547, 643 196 245 48 156 
Arkansas 33, 840, 780 4, 647, 068 38, 487, 848 84 107 19 69 
ea 2389, 209, 699 | 249,857,006 | 2439, 066, 7 385 438 72 381 
Eee 54, 817, 290 6, 825, 977 61, 643, 267 257 329 59 233 
108, 703, 790 339 392 63 279 
Delaw hanetatedacsibke 18, 1, 884, 433 , 422, 673 443 615 79 356 
4, 159, 780 46, 724, 941 468 573 75 487 
, 441, 933 75, 484, 666 196 246 46 192 
, 000, 655 55, 783, 918 75 96 18 64 
3, 554, 753 28, 428, 295 194 229 48 183 
34, 819, 430 474, 356, 016 357 411 60 270 
18, 697, 746 176, 122, 914 255 284 61 221 
(3) 124, 151, 050 231 270 49 201 
Kansas 98, 392, 064 11, 837, 738 110, 229, 802 266 308 58 233 
,  ) ere 59, 595, 444 6, 077, 467 65, 672, 911 105 134 23 86 
Louisiana hide 50, 061, 244 4, 637, 202 54, 698, 446 117 142 26 88 
eae 30, 127, 083 3, 563, 308 33, 690, 391 202 227 39 169 
74, 413, 453 250 293 44 181 
M h 302, 456, 136 391 440 68 336 
302, 711, 398 42, 669, 950 345, 381, 348 358 390 72 282 
Minnesota. _... 131, 322, 277 14, 886, 190 146, 208, 467 266 315 55 225 
8, 650, 500 80 107 24 77 
pO REE ret 130, 814, 041 11, 004, 478 141, 818, 519 199 240 36 165 
Montana. 1 25, 467, 916 1 3, $18, 202 1 29, 286, 118 257 290 55 211 
en 73, 349, 199 8, 796, 528 82, 145, 727 267 309 60 232 
5, 086, 072 888, 221 5, 974, 293 303 359 60 314 
New Hampshire.... me 18, 270, 781 2, 056, 803 20, 327, 584 259 296 40 185 
New Jersey.....--- .| 312, 547, 734 23, 233, 565 335, 781, 415 491 78 348 
New Mexico... i 11, 027, 713 1, 645, 709 12, 673, 422 128 136 30 97 
ak) 2903, 271,779 | 276,919, 358 1980, 191, 137 428 491 76 356 
North Carolina. ....- 98, 588, 282 ll, 737, 211 110, 325, 493 124 145 32 103 
32,4 77, 826 209 258 46 161 
See 347, 310, 664 32, 303, 434 379, 614, 098 294 324 57 234 
Oklahoma......... ininiasiiel , 633, 13, 097, 419 97, 731, 069 149 197 39 138 
eae 47, 689, 887 5, 754, 801 53, 444, 688 284 327 53 258 
Pennsylvania--.-- re 535, 027, 940 48, 471, 263 583, 499, 203 291 333 58 233 
Rhode Island_....- = 40, 868, 404 3, 105, 444 43, 973, 84 362 421 65 268 
South Carolina_.... in 38, 637, 5 9 42, 691, 493 89 116 23 72 
South Dakota_..........-. 30, 552, 156 4, 740, 161 35, 292, 317 230 276 51 183 
T 1 46, 996, 1 4, 592, 209 1 51, 588, 794 79 100 18 68 
i iccdsctidnecnensewa 304, 247, 139 30, 989, 317 335, 236, 4 246 311 55 201 
Utah 32, 406, 384 3, 518, 605 35, 924, 989 255 286 70 225 
11, 568, 949 170 194 30 131 
| ar: 63, 177, 871 6, 937, 820 70, 115, 691 118 144 26 97 
hing 75, 690, 892 10, 336, 371 86, 027, 263 256 312 52 244 
West Virginia............ 63, 594, 080 , 337, 694 70, 931, 774 158 180 39 130 
Wisconsin 150, 626, 162 19, 486, 239 170, 112, 401 295 333 58 230 
WRG cs cxankciccance 092, 1, 126, 723 13, 218, 932 234 284 57 220 
Outlying parts cf the 
United States 
1, 580, 819 256 311 25 108 
American Samoa 36, 500 1, 398 37, 898 18 20 3 ll 
Canal Zone 1, 655, 000 150, 000 1, 805, 000 263 303 36 164 
Hawaii 10, 560, 697 2, 285, 964 12, 846, 661 151 160 33 111 
4 28, 744, 137 19 22 2 7 
“a 10, 232, 851 1, 235, 910 1, 468, 761 45 51 7 20 
Virgin pO ee 208, 11, 144 219, 744 68 80 10 37 
1 Statistics of 1934. 2 Statistics of 1932. 3 Not available. 4 Statistics of 1930. 
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TasLp 18.—PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS, STATE DEBTS TO PER- 
MANENT SCHOOL FUNDS, AND SCHOOL LANDS, 1935-36 


PERMANENT SCHOOL. FUNDS UNSOLD SCHOOL LANDS 
State or outlying part 
State County Local Total of) Value 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i 
Continental! U. S....-. $457,297,750 ($17, 440, 730 |$52, 727, 127 |$527,465,607 | 41, 599,650 $260, 476, 298 
Alab 75, 843 | 3, 468, 732 13, 000 2, 000, 000 
Arizona 2, 180, 539 2, 180,539 | 7,500,000 | 20,000,000 
Arkansas , 228, , 228, 733 4, 200, 000 
OS — eee 10, 584, 967 10, 584, 987 850, 2, 550, 000 
10, 756, 978 10, 756,978 | 2,895,737 | 28, 957, 370 
Connecticut 2, 108, 616 975, 887 | 3,084, 
Florida 4, 765, 950 4, 765, 950 176, 240 881, 200 
Idaho 8,050, 404 | 2,417,938 | 24, 172,379 
liinois. 45, 740, 938 | 46, 42?, 371 
ndiana 2, 493, 835 | 29, 210, 785 540 5, 444 
lowa 325, 4,325, 04 
ansas 10, 780, 275 10, 780, 275 240 1,000 
2, 367, 627 , 367, 6: 
isi , 339, 634 3, 339, 634 151, 796 2,000, 000 
Maine. as 818,458 | 1,326, 458 
5, 913, 702 5, 913, 702 4,816 4,816 
innesota 73, 196, 674 as , 196, 674 675, 471 3, 377, 355 
1, 036, 00 
_ en 17, 654, 611 17,654,611 | 4,502, 288 , 022, 
OO EEE 10, 853, 877 10, 853, 877 | 1,605, 437 6, 319, 567 
Nevada ar eee 2, 923, 095 128, 803 164, 
New 789, 369 849, 336 
New Jersey. -| 12,776,045 13, 083, 660 
New Mexico 3, 362, 740 3, 362,740 | 8,196,000 | 24, 588,000 
New York 2... , 826, 862 , 826, 862 
North Carolina 1, 500, 000 , 500, 
North Dakota 43, 000, 000 43,000,000 | 1,477,021 | 14,770,212 
Ohio- -- 3, 910, 200 3,910, 200 7, 283 307, 243 
)klah 38, 186, 514 38, 186, 514 1 349, 833 5, 767, 899 
Oregon , 880, 946 8, 880, 946 791, 154 800, 000 
Posnsyivania...............-- 1, 526, 836 -| 1,526, 836 
Rhode Island 340, 300 0, 300 
South 14, 030, 792 224,204 | 22,242,040 
‘exas 40, 680, 627 | 11,395,000 |-.......-..- 52, 075, 687 190, 000 800, 000 
Utah 5,931,972 | 2,500,000 6, 250, 000 
Virginia 35,613 | 6,647,014 
Washington 25, 875, 210 25, 875,210 | 1,800,000 | 18,000,000 
West Virginia *..............- 6, 647,014 
Wi i 10, 598, 897 10, 897 12, 612 126, 000 
Wyomi 19, 869, 481 19, 869,481 | 3,116,806 | 31, 168,060 
1 Statistics of 1934. 1U. S. Treasury statistics. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


LEASES OF SCHOOL LANDS, 1935-36 


Taste 20.—RECEIPTS FROM PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS AND 


TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM PERMANENT FUNDS 


BRORIFTS FROM— AND LEASES OF SCHOOL LANDS 
Total, including un- 
State i distributed items 
Permanent Leases 
school State County Local 
funds lands Per 
Amount | pupil 
enrolled 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Continental U. S_|$21, 014, 735 $22, 212,424 |$1, 080,429 [$1,077,620 |$24, 370, 473 $0, 92 
Alab 190, 360 190, 360 |_..... 190, 360 28 
Arizona. 1, 234 181, 837 |. 181, 837 1.82 
102, 318 102,318 102,318 
609, 251 609, 251 53 
olorado. 691,773 691,773 691,773 2.89 
Connecticut............ 90, 336 65, 155 155, 491 
250 66, 250 1.44 
Florida. ey 211, 185 211, 185 . 55 
577, 710 577,710 4.77 
Tilinois 361,811 |. 361, 811 361, 811 27 
| | 207, 535 207, 535 | -39 
ansas as 484, 702 484, 702 1.17 

cn 114, 403 242, 727 114, 403 242, 727 357, 130 77 
Maine. 45, 490 66, 670 40 
M: husetts. 195, 770 +25 
Michigan i 394, 198 41 
Minnesota. ............- 2, 847, 337 5.19 
212, 791 274, 
rea 281, 059 67, 356 348, 41 -49 
Montana 1,025, 492 9 01 
Nebraska. 1, 150, 148 3.73 
New Hampsh 66, 253 
21,774 529, 518 65 
New Mexico.........-. 10, 1, 230, 074 12.40 
North Dakota | 1, 177, 005 7.59 
TED. ..cncotinnsecianics! 202, 431 106, 870 202, 43 106, 870 309, +24 
ee eae 1, 424, 855 1, 424, 1, 424, 855 2.17 
Oregon ‘ () 323, 388 323, 1.72 
Pennsylvania........... 32, 510 32, 510 32, 510 .02 
Rhode Island-.......... 47,059 31, 097 47,059 39 
South Dakota.......... 710, 188 348, 984 1, 059, 172 1, 059, 172 6.92 
| eS 3, 024, 891 2, , 027, 400 , 027, 400 2.19 
Utah oS ee 166, 232 166, 232 1.18 
Vermont 68, 151 25, 788 93, 939 93, 939 1.38 
Washington............ 1, 152, 293 138, 533 1, 290, 826 1, 290, 826 3. 84 
Wi i 431, 409 431, 409 
Wy g- 808, 399 260,969 || 1,069, 368 1, 069, 368 18. 97 


1 Included in column 2. 


4 Statistics of 1934-35. 
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TaBLE 21.—INCOME FROM APPROPRIATION AND TAXATION, 1935-36 


State or outlying part State County Local Total 
1 2 3 4 5 
Continental $555, 353, 854 $133, 418, 211 | $1, 196,983,775 | $1,885, 755, 346 
Alab 7, 623, 613 5, 943, 793 1, 836, 964 15, 404, 370 
Arizona ¥ 155, 527 1, 553, 666, 
Arkansas. 4, 056, 524 202, 812 7, 369, 765 11, 629, 101 
California. 69, 541, 547 1, 720, 109 124, 144, 386, 014 
Colorado 5, 173, 080 14, 696, 918 19, 869, 998 
Sepa 2, 617, 442 27, 590, 876 30, 208, 318 
3, 817, 718 320, 4, 138, 1 
1, 710, 277 9, 809, 876 11, 520, 153 
11, 163, 450 6, 807, 855 254, 
8, 002, 219 1, 740, 210 18, 770, 454 
553, , 904, 8, 232, 344 
11, 666, 104, 502, 831 116, 169, 153 
Indiana 35, 262, 029 47, 967, 282 
TIowa_-- 427, 875, 633 36, 950, 957 38, 253, 773 
Pinte sadpercsiadtagwenincaienen 73, 3, 578, 854 20, 318, 751 23, 971, 255 
Kentucky. 8, 303, 670 5, 197, 052 7, 251, 150 20, 751, 872 
,ouisiansa 9, 643, 137 7, 841, 539 2, 671, 444 20, 156, 120 
Maine. 5, 823, 890 8, 382, 556 
Maryland 5, 334, 403 6, 887, 579 10, 396, 210 22, 618, 192 
Massachusetts - 68, 279, 829 76, 423, 132 
Michigan... 38, 438, 437 47, 589, 849 
Minnesota. 10, 844, 355 1, 567, 262 2, 758, 751 37, 170, 368 
Mississippi 5, 040, 900 2, 270, 967 4, 761, 765 12, 073, 632 
Missouri. 8, 613, 008 1, 902, 339 \ 943, 869 37, 459, 216 
Montana 281, 484 2, 507, 8, 304, 826 11, 093, 
Nebraska... 14, = 143 14, 766, 694 
Nevada. 325, 980 669, 652 454 1, 976, 086 
New Jersey. 1, 851, 696 7, 609, 787 72, 003, 922 91, 465, 405 
New Mexico sade 9, 1, 380, 1, 413, 829 5, 783, 212 
New York... 200, 857, 208 319, 896, 154 
North Carolina ? 3, 271, 646 23, 651, 493 
North Dakota. 4, 849, 356 2 580, 446 
hio- 71, 809, 002 116, 883, 927 
Oklahoma * 18, 435, 324 26, 418, 440 
Oregon 11, 185, 537 16, 096, 039 
Pennsylvania 128, 170, 606 162, 575, 313 
Rhode Island -- 11, 664, 948 12, 384, 345 
South Carolina. 755, 12, 667, 662 
South Dakota 4 10, 418, 941 10, 690, 621 
T 4, 242, 10, 150, 779 , 608, 18, 001, 834 
Texas 30, 496, 196 5, 672, 415 19, 964, 720 56, 133, 331 
Utah 5, 405, 594 9, 599, 373 
3, 536, 114 4, 306, 087 
Virginia. 409, 7, 406, 135 5, 806, 730 19, 622, 415 
Washington * 912, 171 , 896, 836 11, 058, 415 26, 867, 422 
West Virginia 858, 485 EE 322, 382 
Wisconsin 7 597, 218 4, 273, 992 29, 914, 443 40, 785, 653 
Wyomi ; 967, 015 2, 469, 298 3, 719, 846 
Outlying parts of the United States 
Canal Zone-- 1 432, 105 432, 105 
Hawaii 494300 5, 757, 053 
Puerto Rico 4, 266, 095 1, 212, 347 5, 478, 442 
1 Federal funds. 3 Statistics of 1934-35. 
1 State school commission. 4 Includes sales and income tax. 
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100 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


TaBLE 29.—PER CAPITA COST OF EDUCATION, 


1935-36 


ANNUAL COST OF EDUCATION 


per 
Per pupil age daily attend- Bally attendance 
State or outlying part Total per neti 
capita of 
“ ~_ For For For For For For 
current | capital | current | capital | current | capital 
expense!| outlay j|expense!| outlay |expense!| outlay 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental U. S_...... $15. 33 $67.88 $6.50 $30. 26 $7. 68 $0. 464 $0, 044 
Alab 7. 24 24.17 6. 36 30. 14 7.93 .219 . 058 
Arizona 18. 52 72.75 2.61 90. 3. 26 - 540 019 
Arkansas 5.15 21, 1,35 27.15 1.73 -181 
California. 25. 23 110. 09 23. 95 125. 13 27. 22 . 706 . 154 
Colorado. 17. 59 73. 81 4.40 94, 5.63 . 559 . 033 
ee 16. 57 85. 02 3. 88 98. 51 4. 50 - 539 - 025 
21.01 87. 68 30. 14 101. 98 35. 06 562 193 
District of Columbia_..._.....-. 18, 04 99. 80 10. 87 122.10 13.30 - 694 . 076 
ee 12. 66 50. 09 3. 78 63. 0 4.76 . 366 . 028 
Georgia 6. 53 25. 70 33. 13 1.28 208 008 
17.90 62. 30 9. 44 73.79 11.17 065 
[inois 15.49 82. 39 8.75 94. 65 10. 06 . 529 - 056 
ndiana. 14, 42 65.10 6. 86 72. 59 424 
owas. 15.31 67.17 5. 22 78. 69 6.11 446 
ansas 15.46 | 63.88 6.51] 73.94 7. 54 430 044 
7.50 31.93 2. 48 40. 91 3.17 260 020 
8. 82 38. 87 1,24 47.09 1.50 298 
9.95 50. 56 .30 56. 64 . 34 322 002 
Maryland 13. 87 70. 02 7. 46 82.10 8.75 441 » 047 
17.77 95. 27 5.40 107. 6. 08 606 
Michigan. 16. 59 78. 43 3. 92 85. 32 4, 26 
Minnesota. 17.51 77.80 6.18 92.12 7.31 533 042 
Mississippi . 32 21.61 5. 86 29. 01 7.87 .219 059 
10, 22 53. 56 3.25 64. 46 3.92 . 022 
Montana 21.05 87. 64 10. 64 98. 85 12.00 . 562 . 068 
Nebraska 14.60 60. 28 4.38 69. 8 5, 08 . 399 . 029 
Nevada 24, 57 120. 20 12. 58 132. 77 14. . 764 . 086 
New Hampshire..._........... 13. 33 76. 56 9.75 87. 57 11,15 496 - 063 
20. 56 102. 75 6.55 121. 60 7.75 651 
16. 04 62. 24 5.90 66. 04 6. 26 376 036 
25. 32 128, 22 13. 21 146. 90 15.12 . 790 -081 
North Carolina. 8. 29 30. 45 1.80 . 63 2.11 221 
North 15. 42 65. 8 4.03 81.10 4.97 432 026 
Ohio. 17. 20 82. 76 6.15 1, 21 6. - 498 . 037 
9.79 36. 45 1.17 48. 23 1, 55 
Oregon 15. 48 72. 97 10. 63 84. 03 12, 24 . 487 -O71 
Pennsylvania...............-.. 15. 52 73. 51 4.90 84. 28 5. 62 - 465 - 031 
17. 44 91.30 5.97 106. 17 6. 94 603 039 
South Caroli 7.86 26. 74 3. 85 34. 70 4.99 . 226 - 033 
South Dakota. 18. 41 75. 49 7. 68 90. 34 9.19 . 522 . 053 
7.70 30. 64 3.10 38. 91 3. 93 235 024 
Texas 11. 83 47.44 5. 57 60.00 7.04 356 042 
Utah 20. 18 63. 24 10. 58 71. 03 11. 88 409 . 068 
Vermont. 10. 95 59. 18 1.92 67. 58 2.19 . 388 -013 
Virginia 8.71 35. 38 4.72 41. 5.72 . 247 . 034 
Washington 16. 58 73.92 7. 20 89. 95 8.77 -497 - 048 
West Virginia 13. 36 52. 2.12 59. 5 2. 42 844 014 
Wisconsin 15. 98 74.11 5. 86 83. 6. 63 - 467 . 037 
Wyoming 22. 21 87. 84 3.92 106. 49 4.76 . 603 027 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 

Alaska 11,21 108. 75 3.72 132.19 4. 52 . 763 - 026 

American Samoa. 1,95 11. 
Canal 9. 43 68. .20 79. 23 398 -001 
Hawaii 14. 36 63. 43 2.16 67. 29 2. 29 - 366 012 
Philippine 94 1,20 10. 03 1,34 051 007 
Puerto Rico. 3.19 23. 94 005 
Virgin Islands. 4.73 31. 49 34 37. 33 199 002 


1 Includes interest as in previous years. 
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TasLeE 30.—PERSONNEL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY TYPE FOR 25 STATES AND 
3 OUTLYING PARTS, 1935-36 


I. ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING KINDERGARTENS 


COST PER PUPIL 
IN AVERAGE 
Teach- salaries DAILY 
ers, Aver- | Salaries of Payments of ATTENDANCE 
State or outlying | Prin- | age | teachers, for | Payments | teachers, 
part cipals, daily | principals, current for sin- 
and attend- and expense outlays Bx For 
super- ance | supervisors and current For 
visors super- capital 
visors | pense | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
States reporting..| 213, 562/4, 931, 242 $214, 688, 837/$275, 092, 292/§23, 833,937, $1,005) $57.69) $7.00 
Alabama 12,944) 408,769 6, 754, 645: 522 
2,438; 64,264) 3, 167,036) 4, 470, 283 160, 690 1,299) 69.56 2. 50 
Arkansas-... 9, 509} 280,070) 4,095, 022 431 
California...... 24,066! 622,072) 41,501,437) 55,902,321) 13, 674,725 1,724) 89.86) 21.98 
Connecticut.......... 6, 874) 188,109} 10,534,905) 14, 649, 190 193, 516 1,533) 77.88 1.03 
ne of Columbia. 1,724) 50,076! 3,800,086) 5, 227, 447 186, 722 2,204) 104.39 3.73 
992] 205,231; 6,560,001) 8, 997, 68 821; 43.84 3.91 
Maine. 4,880) 115, 105 3, 455, 632 708 
5,847} 180,819) 7, 758,467} 11, 291, 265 632, 035 1,327} 62. 45) 3. 50 
4, 034 72,040} 3,995,915) 6, 144, 988 373, 432 991 85. 30: 5.18 
10, 885} 194,052 7, 114, 473} 10,309, 351 963, 307 654; 53.13 4.96 
651 12, 288 972, 225 1, 407, 269 197, 943 1,493; 114. 52 16. 11 
2,198} 49,819 2, 346, 951 3, 606, 254/........... 
18, 833) 481,380) 32, 676, 407) 45, 200,675) 1,979, 961 1,735; 93.90 4.11 
3,199] 78,736) 2,996,500) 4,244, 
6,739} 94,774 4,011,872) 6, 568, 796 384, 990 595; 69.31 4. 26 
\ 11,097 920} 6, 232, 255 562] 24 43/....-.... 
96,167) 4,587,498) 6,913, 091 96, 685 656} 71. 89) 1.01 
15, 282} 433,259) 10,023,554) 12, 566,593) 1,634, 298 656} 29.00 3.77 
Uta 2,616} 74,618} 2,801,379} 4,047,098 467, 859 1,071} 54.24 6. 27 
Washington 7,111) 175,687] 8,911,687} 13, 020, 1,253] 74. 11)........ 
West Virginia... 11,527] 294,291] 11,869,739} 14, 649, 428 454, 124 1,030) 49.78 1.54 
14, 709} 339,972] 15,679,378} 21, 834,822} 1,631,000 1,066} 64.23 4.80 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
| 148 4, 537 196, 426 252, 589 1,356 1,327) 55. 67’ 30 
1,926} 59,952} 3,168,267} 3,694, 789) 140, 369 1,645) 61. 63) 2.34 
| 4,898) 214,717) 3,644, 182 4, 510, 468 209, 533 744; 21.01 - 98 


Il. SEPARATELY ORGANIZED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


States reporting. 8,197; 199,747) $13,685,311) $17,770,786) $2, 115, 037 $1,670) $91.88) $13.56 
Connecticut_._....... 852. 22, 745 1, 638, 682 2, 132, 772 86, 781 1, 923 93.77 3. 
District of Columbia. 671 16, 949 1, 625, 246 2, 062, 830 544, 291 2,422} 121.71 32. 11 
Maryland............. 771 19, 736 1, 482, 924 1, 950, 063 6, 782 1, 923 98. ‘ 
New Jersey.......--.. 1,751 38,339} 3,590,274)  4,723,686| 1,069, 499 2,050; 123,21 27.90 
petearaneiatatew 918 21, 938 1, 086, 291 1, 580, 716 261, 884 1,183 72.05 11.94 
Washington--.- 935 25, 235 1, 484, 949 1, 588 
| aaa 1,399} 36, 224 , 033, 2, 725, 630 145, 800 1,453} 75. 24 4.02 
Outlying ny Parts of the 
States 
Canal Zone........... 18 47. 40, 690 2,261) 103. 86)..... 
431 10, 329 605, 359 700, 437 19, 974 1,405, 67.81 


: 
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| 
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Taste 30.—PERSONNEL AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY TYPE FOR 25 STATES AND 
3 OUTLYING PARTS, 1935-36—Continued 


Ill. JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS UNDER 1 ORGANIZATION 


COST PER PUPIL 
each- IN AVERAGE 
ers, Aver- | Salaries of | payments _ ies DAILY 
State or outlying for teachers, | ATTENDANCE 
Part and | attend- and outlays = 
super- | ance | supervisors Pe 
visors super- ex- | capital 
visors | pense | Utlay 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
States reporting. 17, 548} 420, 169) $18, 229, 777 $25, 451, 260) $2, 967, 990 $1, 639 
5, 766} 134, 251 4, 585, 483 6, 136, 004) - 795 
1, 665 48, 911 1, 248, 164 1, 644, 075 750 
220 6, 027 367, 954 519, 952 1, 673 
4,417) 101,324 665 869, 299 1, 056 
630 17, 467 998,960) 1, 401, 853 1, 586 
432 9, 916 847, 334 1, 157, 117 1,961 
168 2, 346 170, 461 230, 86 1,015 
4,250! 99,927) 5, 492, 091 1, 258 
part of the 
d States 
eg eee ee 141 3, 741 270, 163 304, 579 7, 579 1,916 81. 42 2.03 
IV. SEPARATELY ORGANIZED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
States reporting. 4,302) 102,683] $8,363,015) $10,067,610 $160,771 $1,944) $106.47) $1.71 
Arkansas.........-... 346 9, 041 295, 020 853} 42.87)........ 
Connecticut. 500 12, 523 954, 839 1, 228, 125 11, 888 1,910} 98.07 95 
Maryland.-_ 530} 18, 958 1, 175, 666 1, 569, 382 1,083 2,218) 112.44 
New Jersey........-.- 1,222} 27,587] 2,895, 104 , 650, 381 8, 480) 2, 369) 132.32 31 
North 60 769 77, 394 99, 481) ........... 1,200] 120. 36}........ 
Wisconsin.-.......... 1,298; 30,680) 2,477,150) 3, 132, 625) 139, 320 1,908} 102.11 4. 54 
mes parts of the 
United States | 
TR 149 4, 185 313, 079 349, 426 8, 888 2,101 83. 49 2.12 
V. REGULAR AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
Statesreporting-| 65, 583|1, 235, 193) $99, 861, 465/$135, 351, 409 192, 614 $1,523) $113.09) $25, 54 
709 15, 658 1, 234, 310 1, 751, 766 100, 056 1,741} 111.88 6.39 
504 10, 157 281, 880 559} 53. 
21, 547| 381,252) 38,815,399) 56, 048, 814] 13, 637, 094 1,801} 147.01 77 
093} 47, 563 , 201,490) 5, 725, 487 912, 794 2,007} 120.38 19.19 
661 14, 559 1, 836, 697 456, 247 354, 001 2,779} 168.71 24.31 
1,410; 33, 521 1, 562, 3 1,108} 67. 20)........ 
1, 022 22, 321 1, 385, 031 2, 183, 904 623, 103 1, 355 97. 84 27.92 
1,314 28, 815 1, 742, 2, 750, 199 836, 699 1, 326 95. 44 29.04 
3,446] 71,578] 3,942,633! 5, 903, 253 385, 357 1,144) 82.47 5. 38 
265 , 350 420, 712 664, 252) 50, 042 1, 588} 152. 70 11.50 
827 17, 735 1, 303, 454 
5,355} 126,435) 11,425,679! 15, 967,854) 1, 451, 739 2,134! 126.29 11.48 
738 14, 764 957, 133 1, 297 
1, 871 28, 06: 464, 170} 2, 234, 794 213, 830 79. 64 7.62 
2, 671 59, 348 2, 536, 532: 950 
1,917 31, 809 1, 749, 620 3, 571, 759} +1, 079, 199 913} 112.29 33.93 
4, 066 81, 173 , 862, 4, 991, 228 389, 689 950 61. 49 4.80 
1, 030 , 860 1, 485, 685) 2, 374, 730 690, 020 1,442} 82.28) 23.91 
Washington. 3, 119 75,007) 4,892,636) 7, 263, 1, 569 
Wisconsin............ 4, 535; 103,842) 7,885,896) 11,833,859} 1, 468, 991 1,739} 113.96) 14.15 
Outlying parts of the 
ited St 
ee 103 2,010 162, 522 181, 133 6, 777 1,578} 90.12 3.37 
Puerto Rico. ......... 393 9, 369 350, 275 891 
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TasLE 31.—STATISTICS OF WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOL POPULA- 
TION, ENROLLMENT, AND TEACHERS IN 18 STATES, 1935-36 


Ratio of en- Number of 

Population 5-17 Percent of Enrollment in rollment in |} teaching posi- 
years of age, school popu- |} elementary and || publicschools|; tions, super- 

State inclusive lation secondary schools || to school pop- |} visors, and 

ulation principals 
White | Negro ||White| Negro|| White | Negro || White| Negro|| White | Negro 

1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 it 
States reporting_|9, 239, 000| 2,946,200 75.8| 24. 2|!7, 774, 648/2, 438, 981|| 0.842) 0,828//248, 499) 58, 858 
Alabama........-.. 2, 000} 293, 000 64.9; 445,810) 231, 252 823 789]| 13, 667) 5,043 
410, 000} 150, 000 73.2) 348,837) 112,032 851 - 747|| 10,131) 2,451 
48,800} 8, 500 85.2) 14.8 38, 88: 7, 218; -797| =. 849]) 1,451 232 
Dist. of Columbia... 68,000} 28, 000 68.7; 31.3 64,675) 35, 132 -951} 1.255]; 2,036} 1,020 
271,000] 122, 500 68.9} 31.1)} 284,483) 101,280)} 1.050) .827|| 9,513) 2,896 
540, 000} 335,000}; 61.7)  38.3]| 485,135) 263, 402 898] .786|| 15,055) 5,985 
Kentucky......--.- 709, 100} 55,000 92.8 7.2)| 580,814 47, 287 . 819 860|} 17,227) 1,387 
390, 000} 235, 000 62.4) 37.6)| 294,257) 171,337 .755| 9,989) 3,528 
2, 300! 69, 700 83.1 16.9}| 239, 781 58, 376 700} .838)| 7,169) 1,631 
315, 000} 313, 000 50.2} 49.8)) 308,775) 299, 261 - 980} .956)} 8,930) 5,982 
810, 300} 50,000 94. 2 5.8|| 664,520) 46,736 820} .935)| 24,190) 1,408 
North Carolina... 739, 000) 330, 000, 69. 1) 30.9)| 618,571; 270, 204 837} 819}| 17,402) 6, 833 
Oklahoma 92.3 7.7); 608,528} 49,521 929) 18,284) 1,599 
South Carolina 51.5} 258,623} 219, 292 .761|| 8,816) 4,952 
Tennessee 83.6! 16.4|| 539,820} 113,301! .907/| 16,473| 2,875 
Texas--.. 85.0 15. 0)|1, 140,200) 224, 427 802) .898)) 40,293) 5, 967 
Virginia 71. 5| 28.5} 431,864) 160,174 834! =. 778)| 13,064! 4,101 
West Virginia 94.0) 6. 421,073) 28, 659) 882!) 14, 809 968 

1 Statistics for 1934. 


Tap_e 32.—SCHOOL TERM, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, AND AVERAGE 
SALARIES OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS IN 18 STATES, 


1935-36 
Average an- 
— gry Percent of Percent of || nual salary of 
school term pupils at- ||teachers, prin- 
school term attended by 
(days) in— each pupil not attended a 8 daily cipals, and 
State enrolled in— in— supervisors 
White | Negro || White | Negro || White} Negro || White} Negro |} White | Negro 
hools|school. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
States reporting...|__ 167 146 136 113 19 23 81 
Alabama 144 127 115 102 20 20 80 80 $709 $328 
— saceinteimabanesentcaaciieieinins 156 132 123 102 21 23 79 77 550 316 
SDD. «cnccactnnncnsene 181 181 158 146 13 19 87 81 |} 1,538 | 1, 664 
District of Columbia. ....- 176 176 145 142 18 19 82 81 
Florida. 174 168 139 132 20 21 80 79 |) 1,030 493 
Georgia. 168 143 132 108 21 23 79 76 709 282 
158 146 123 114 22 22 78 
SO 175 128 145 104 17 18 83 82 93 403 
Maryland 188 179 162 144 14 19 86 81 || 1,515 | 1, 187 
Mississippi 145} 119 111 86 24 27 76 73 || 7 247 
177 187 147 152 17 19 83 81 || 1,031 1,332 
North Carolina........-..- 161 161 140 132 13 18 87 82 81 543 
Gc ncocnnescesecas 174 172 132 125 24 27 76 73 926 821 
South Carolina......--...-. 173 127 141 91 19 28 81 72 825 302 
167 158 13) 125 21 21 79 
171 157 137 115 20 27 80 73 991 604 
Virginia 170 165 143 130 16 21 84 79 901 520 
West Virginia...........-. 173 173 151 155 12 10 88 90 
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TaBLE 38.—POPULATION, 1930, AND ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOLS, URBAN AND RURAL, 1935-36 


POPULATION 5-17 ENROLLMENT, 1935-36 


POPULATION 1930 YEARS, BOTH IN- 
State 1900 Urban Rural 


Urban Rural Urban Rural Boys Girls Boys Girls 


Continental U. S_/68, 954, 823/53, 820, 223|| 15, 685, 345) 15, 885, 977/6, 723, 168) 6, 527, 531/6, 680, 739) 6, 435, 610 


Alabama. 744, 273) 1, 901, 975 184, 349} 633,016) 68,946) 69,372) 273,909) 264,835 
i 149, 856) 285, 717 35, 686 81, 532) 22,965) 21,782) 28,649) 26,400 
382, 878] 1, 471, 604 90,330} 469,718} 57,157} 57,596} 175,275) 170,841 
4, 160, 596} 1, 516, 655 780,242) 358,982) 446, 118) 
519, 882} 515, 909) 111, 703} 149,045) 62,261)  6&8,749/ 60, 282: 


-| 1,131,770) 475, 138 282,020! 120,753) 117,136) 112,201; 48,717; 42,834 

123, 146; 115, 284 28, 386 29,224) 11,456) 11,302) 11,781) 11,561 
759,778) 708, 433 171,792} 206,654) 87,268} 87,845) 104,979) 105, 671 
895, 492} 2, 013, 014 222,597} 672,126) 72,385) 76,057) 294,695} 305, 400 


129, 507} 315, 525 33, 126) 94,075} 22,850) 22,177) 39,093) 36,925 

, 994, 1,240, 216} 530,099) 458,613} 429,134) 227,036} 212, 486 

1, 795, 892] 1, 442, 611 400, 536} 383,017) 183,719) 177,494) 170,917) 159,314 
979, 292} 1, 491, 647 216,070} 398,670} 107,888} 106,296} 165,299) 158, 520 
729, 834) 1, 151, 165 165,483} 310,981) 88,612) 86,293) 123,265) 116, 105 


B 
N 


799, 026} 1, 815, 563 178, 575,027; 75,259) 74,124) 246,720) 231,998 
833, 532) 1, 1 196, 477 , 841; 40,816) 42,533) 191,686) 190, 
321, 506} 475, 917 74, 121,194) 32,544) 32,053) 52,098] 49, 812 
974, 869 181,708} 64,924) 62,565) 87, 0382 4 

3, 831, 426) 418, 188 897,837) 101,859) 348, 007 » 1 , 41, 739 


3, 302, 075} 1, 540, 250 768,935} 426,122) 325,002) 321,044) 159,978) 157, 503 
1, 257, gs 1, 306, 337 284,676; 372,414) 130,223) 129,374) 145,800) 143, 732 


1, 859, 119) 1, 770, 248 373, 567} 486, 527) 160,039) 155,532) 203,024) 192, 661 
181, 036) 356, 570 41, 716 99,633} 18,606) 18,055) 40,475) 36,626 


486,107} 891, 856 109,813} 247,835) 56,280) 54,389) 100,256) 97,050 
34, 464 56, 594 6, 549 12, 458) 4, 896 4, 753 5, 219 4, 852 
273,079) 192, 214 64, 933 44,308} 20,703}  20,071/ 19,236) 18,431 
3, 339, 244) 702, 090 809, 568} 175,706) 339, 585) 321,643) 78,127) 69,723 
106, 816} 316, 501 28, 142) 99,182) 15,418) 15,036} 35,053) 33, 700 


New York... -}10, 521, 952} 2, 066, 114|| 2,302,900} 489,906) 926,046) 892,711) 243,919] 225, 366 
North Carolina -| 809, 847) 2, 360, 429 215, 064) 815, 253} 105,730) 109,387] 335,674) 337, 984 
North Dakota-.- 567, 53 27,807} 176,203} 12,080} 12,132) 65,906) 64,917 
hio. 2, 139, 326]| 1, 022, 527 ? 430, 836} 414,201) 229,758} 214, 542 
)klah 1, 574, 359 192,040} 503, 294; 106,142) 103,595) 229,065) 219, 247 
en 464, 040 97,218} 116,961} 50,366) 49,150} 43,929) 44,916 
Pennsylvania. 3, 097, 839]| 1,628,881} 921,023} 640,459) 619,447) 385,886) 360,305 
Rhode Island-. 157, 081 12,808; 56,020) 53, 411 6, 094 6, 030 
South Carolina 1, 367, 685 100, 557} 491,490} 57,389) 60,603) 177,225) 182, 698 
South Dakota 30,907; 561, 942 30,982} 164,495} 16,114) 15,920} 61,530) 59, 599 
T 538] 1, 720, 018 206, 293} 545,880} 91,358) 93,164) 238,778) 229, 911 
Texas 3, 435, 367 561, 662) 1,066,174) 282,929) 278,363} 412,628) 390, 707 
tah. 241, 583 73, 390) 80, 296} 27,229) 26,192) 45,160) 42,282 
Vermont. 240, 845 26, 571 60,992} 10, 140; 9,867) 24,958) 23, 095 
Virginia 1, 636, 314 187,802} 528,643) 74,692) 75,943) 220,606} 220,797 
Wash 884, 539} 678, 857 182,223} 174,805} 95,956} 92,539) 76,729} 70, 526 
inia. 491, 504) 1, 237, 701 122,131} 398,105} 53,883) 51,696} 175,641) 168, 512 
isconsin. 


1,553, 843} 1, 385, 163 349,026} 394,818] 146,796] 143,596) 145,437] 141,514 
Wyoming.-...----.------ 70,097; 155, 468 16, 393 41, 402 9, 9,134) 19,270) 18, 693 


| 
| 
| 
1 2 3 4 8 | 9 
Connecticut........... 
District of Columbia--- 
Mlinois.......----------- 
| 
| Massachusetts. .-.-..---- 
Minnesota..........-... 
Mississippi - ------------ 
Montane... 
Nebraska. ...-..-------- 
New 
New 
New 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


AND RURAL, 1935-36 


TaBLeE 42.—NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING LOAD, URBAN 


Number of teach- || Number of pupils 
cipals, and teach- || 128 Positions to 
0; on 
State ers) 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Continental U. S_............... 411,297 | 482,050 14.9 2.3 32.2 27.2 
Alabama....- 3,532} 15,178 13. 2 3.0 39.2 35.5 
Arizona_ 279 1, 868 12.4 3.1 35.0 29.5 
Arkansas. 2, 752 , 830 6.9 2.2 41.7 35.2 
California 28,552 | 16,659 13.4 2.5 30.5 16.3 
Colorado... 3, 504 456 13.4 33.7 21.8 
Connecticut 7, 653 2, 886 15.9 4.2 29.9 31.8 
Delawar 769 914 22.0 4.4 29.6 25.5 
Florida 5, 633 6, 776 8.3 7 31.1 31.1 
Georgia. 3,887 | 17,153 12.7 2.9 38.2 35.0 
daho. 1, 313 3, 358 12.0 23 34.3 22.6 
[llinois 24, 791 886 17.3 1.8 35.8 19.2 
Indiana_ 10,855 | 11, 682 14.7 4.2 33.3 28.3 
‘owa__ 6,987 | 17,850 12.1 1.6 30.7 18.1 
ansas 5,241 | 13, 860 11.2 1.6 33.4 17.3 
Kentucky 4,620 | 13,994 13.2 1.8 32.3 34.2 
Louisiana_ 2,174} 11,343 20. 1 4.1 38.3 33.7 
Maine 2, 053 4, 237 6.1 2.1 31.5 24.1 
Maryland 3, 759 5,041 22.8 3.8 33.9 33.9 
sf husetts. 23, 439 430 12.8 5.7 29.1 20.8 
ichigan 19,359 | 11,834 18.3 1.6 33.4 26.8 
Minnesota_- 8,727 | 12,810 16.5 1.6 29.7 22.6 
ississippi 2,139 | 12,773 10.4 23 38.7 41.1 
issouri 9, 494 16, 104 14,2 eS 33. 2 24.6 
ontana 1, 251 097 10.4 a2 29.3 18.8 
Nebraska... 3,302 | 11,029 12.4 1.4 33.5 17.9 
Nevada______ 270 646 8.4 2.4 35.7 15.6 
New Hampshire... , 426 1,599 9.0 2.3 28.6 23.6 
New Jersey -.. 22, 629 4, 964 21.0 5.3 29.9 29.8 
New Mexico. 859 3,078 11.5 3.6 35.5 22.3 
New York. 60,101 | 20,391 29.7 2.2 30.3 23.0 
North Caroli 5,658 | 18,577 13.0 4.3 38.0 36.3 
North Dakota 786 8,052 12.5 1.5 30.8 16.2 
Ohio- 843 | 16,537 16.6 3.6 32.7 26.9 
Oklah 5, 874 14, 009 11.2 2.6 35.7 32.0 
Oregon 3, 143 4,394 14.1 2.3 m7 20.2 
Pennsylvania 38,379 | 23, 476 15.8 2.5 32.8 31.8 
Rhode Island 3, 853 304 12.0 2.9 28.4 39.9 
South Carolina 3,204 | 10,564 12.9 3.3 36.8 34.1 
South Dakota 1,095 7,812 12.7 1.6 29.3 15.5 
T 5,094 | 14,254 14.7 23 36.9 32.7 
Texas_ 16,728 | 29, 532 13.3 2.6 33.6 27.2 
Utah 1, 545 3,019 20.3 5.4 34.6 29.0 
Vermont-- 652 1,998 7.7 1.6 30.7 24.1 
Virginia 4, 538 12, 627 17.1 2.7 33. 2 35.0 
Washingt 5, 713 5, 452 15.2 2.9 33. 2 26.8 
West Virginia____- 3,704 | 12,073 2.6 2.6 28.5 28.5 
Wi i 9,339 | 12,602 15.8 1.6 31.4 22.6 
Wyoming. 653 2,042 8.6 1.5 28.2 18.6 
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TABLE 43. SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND INDEBTEDNESS, 


BAN AND RURAL, 1935-36 


Number of Number of tee | nee 
school build- pupils to a Indebtedness oleae daily 
State ings building attendance 
Urban | Rural | Urban | Rural Urban Rural Urban | Rural 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental 
We --| 27,556 |211,311 | 480.9 62.1 ||$2, 120, 322, 607 | $922, 802, 773 $186 $85 
Alab 267 | 5,051 518.0 | 106.7 13, 275, 000 7, 917, 654 117 18 
pO eee 103 608 434.4 90.5 4, 321, 000 6, 418, 265 123 143 
Arkansas... ----| 399 | 4,480 | 287.6 | 77.3 11,691,000 | 12, 463, 041 127 46 
California... ----| 2,127 | 6,593 | 408.8 41.1 69, 285,000 | 31,058,051 238 106 
aoe 269 | 2,615 | 449.9 45.4 14, 456,000 | 12, 522, 926 145 143 
483 693 | 474.8 | 132.1 32,746,000 | 14,930, 195 163 196 
35 650. 112.8 344, t 659, 074 18 83 
114.2 25, 670, 307 | 30, 879, 620 184 |” 184 
100.7 8,970,000 | 11,330,000 73 25 
50.0 4, 164, 000 4, 504, 089 109 71 
35.1 76, 272,000 | 120, 418, 459 100 304 
120. 1 34, 798,000 | 12, 597,078 lll 41 
28.7 25, 536, 000 21, 233, 982 137 78 
26.8 15, 954, 000 12, 130, 856 107 58 
Kentucky 4 63.0 15, 629, 000 3, 139, 661 124 9 
108 | 2,793 | 771.8] 136.9 5, 885,000 | 21,066, 913 90 66 
aine. 336 | 2,056 192.3 21.0 3, 934, 000 1, 561, 887 72 17 
eee 165 | 1,324] 772.7| 128.9 25, 441,000 | 16, 665, 820 240 112 
husetts. 1, 833 774 | 371.6) 119.0 45, 249, 000 3, 106, 900 75 37 
ichigan 1,055 7,208 | 612.4 44.0 144, 080, 000 34, 511, 934 251 lll 
innesota. 530 8,030 | 489.8 36.1 45, 591, 000 16, 172, 807 199 69 
ississippi 205 | 5,531 | 403.4 95.0 , 540, 4, 058, 4 69 10 
ssouri 667 9,577 | 473.1 41.3 42, 395, 000 10, 706, 495 154 34 
oS a 120 3,090 | 305.5 25.0 3, 687, 4, 331, 953 116 63 
ee 267 | 7,650) 414.5 25.8 18, 870,000 | 11,780, 854 199 69 
ea 32 269 | 301.5 37.4 797, 1, 102, 111 110 117 
New Hampshire........ 160 689 | 254.8 54.7 , 660. 1, 373, 813 101 43 
New Jersey.-.....-...... 1,079 945 612.8 156.5 171, 127, 000 30, 044, 457 304 250 
New Mexico..........-- 75 852 | 406. 80.7 , 441, 3, 280, 700 96 48 
(re 2,027 | 9,191 | 897.2 61.1 510, 928,000 | 95,972, 985 314 261 
North Carolina........- 435 | 4,368 | 494.5 154. 2 24, 438,000 | 65, 578, 466 131 114 
North Dakota.......... 63 5, 367 384.3 24.4 2, 478, 000 10, 817, 936 116 104 
1,553 | 4,604 544.1 96. 5 143, 649, 000 59, 000, 869 190 142 
526 | 5,342 | 398.7 83.9 , 750,000 | 30, 700, 748 143 95 
1,944 | 446.3 45.7 11, 790, 000 7, 859, 146 95 
4 519.5 80.5 , 153, 000 54, 258, 679 202 &4 
340.9 | 116.6 26, 875, 000 1, 348, 182 280 156 
473.9 | 112.7 9, 095, 000 8, 904, 725 95 33 
372.5 24.6 4, 010, 000 9, 809, 438 144 98 
531.8 74.6 13, 281,000 | 19,111, 936 90 52 
447.2 71.2 79,927,000 | 48, 296,915 175 73 
563 702.9 155.3 5, 616, 000 6, 492, 903 120 82 
1,250 | 235.4 38.4 1, 589, 000 1, 078, 695 92 25 
265 | 4,613 | 568.4 95.7 18, 496,000 | 12,004,000 142 34 
Washington._-........- 377 1,897 502. 6 77.1 17, 407, 000 8, 593, 098 111 72 
West Virginia.......... 1,432 | 4,667 | 737.3 73.7 2, 835, 300 9, 242, 100 31 31 
Wi i 590 | 7,652} 492.2 37.5 27, 472, 000 7, 475, 552 108 29 
WHOMEES, dncccesscsnes 76 1,360 | 242.3 27.9 2, 725, 000 3, 287, 859 177 106 
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Taste 46.—TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS, 1935-36 


Teachers in elementary Total teachers in ele- 
schools and kinder- mentary and second- 
artens ary schools 
State or outlying part ‘ y 
Men |Women| Total Men |Women} Total |} Men |Women| Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental U. S_| 3,881 | 62,373 | 66, 254 9,379 | 15,860 | 25,239 || 13,260 | 78,233 | 91,493 
Alab 29 316 345 81 150 231 110 576 
CO een 3 210 213 26 37 63 247 276 
Arkansas. ll 200 211 26 43 71 39 243 282 
112 | 1,677] 1,789 395 731 1,126 2, 408 2,915 
SS eee 40 370 410 63 121 184 103 491 
Connecticut 102} 1,356] 1,458 404 430 834 1, 786 2, 292 
DSITET.....nsccencece me 7 190 197 45 59 104 52 249 30. 
District of Columbia. -...- 19 344 363 84 205 289 103 549 652 
orida. 15 280 295 64 67 131 347 
17 199 216 109 90 199 126 289 415 
115 119 14 48 62 18 163 181 
370 | 5,735] 6,105 666 | 1,111 1,777 1,036 | 6,846 7, 882 
144] 1, , 438 149 256 405 293 1, 550 1, 843 
66 | 1,236] 1,302 156 468 624 222 | 1,704 1,926 
70 800 91 218 309 161 948 1, 109 
Kentucky................- 16 913 156 381 537 172 | 1,204 1, 466 
eee 41 1, 271 1,312 184 808 492 225 1, 579 1, 804 
Maine. 21 676 69 197 215 412 218 891 1, 109 
95} 1,076} 1,171 221 296 517 316 | 1,372 1, 688 
tt 209 | 4,102 311 599 | 1,183] 1,782 5, 6, 093 
Michigan.................. 172} 2 3, 016 201 €35 836 373 | 3,479 3, 852 
i t 116} 1,707] 1,823 215 340 555 331 | 2,047 2, 378 
OE 1 206 61 114 175 87 294 381 
189 | 1,778} 1,958 261 454 715 441 |] 2,232 2, 673 
Pc cntnccccnnanecons! 10 304 28 54 82 38 348 386 
Nebraska. 112 579 691 50 219 269 162 798 960 
Nevada. 7 4 7 7 
New Hampshire........... 42 723 7 183 133 316 225 856 1,081 
93 | 3,269] 3,362 445 615 | 1,060 538 | 3,854 4, 422 
New Mexico............-.- 9 175 184 19 73 92 28 248 276 
556 | 9,441 | 9,997 1,238 | 2,056 | 3,294 1,794 | 11,497 | 13,291 
North Carolina...-........ 16 190 206 lll 117 228 127 307 434 
North Dakota............. 5 314 319 43 82 125 48 396 444 
Ohio 225 | 3,707] 3,932 500 | 1,074] 1,574 725 | 4,781 5, 506 
Oklah 16 343 359 50 129 179 66 472 538 
54 343 397 75 116 191 129 588 
383 | 7,002] 7,385 900 | 1,395 | 2,295 1,283 | 8,397 9, 680 
30 820 850 184 143 327 214 963 1,177 
8 113 121 70 92 162 205 283 
46 413 459 22 59 81 68 472 540 
7 23 263 286 146 135 281 169 398 567 
SESE 124] 1,460] 1,584 115 320 435 239 | 1,780 2,019 
Utah 52 52 4 41 45 93 97 
Vermont. . 326 326 47 112 159 47 438 485 
Virginia 22 255 277 206 206 412 228; 461 689 
Washington ._......-.....- 36 679 127 197 324 163 | | 840 1,003 
ul 7| 113 47 | 288 


Wr eacenccnsocnescs) 10 43 53 5 14 19 15 57 72 
the 

Outlying 

Unit 

American 6 9 6 9 15 
ll 260 271 131 184 315 142 444 586 
Puerto Rico..........--.<- 22 291 313 26 104 130 48 395 443 
Virgin 1 32 1 32 33 
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CHAPTER III 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1935-36 ' 
INTRODUCTION 


r \HIS REPORT presents statistics of city school systems for the 
school year 1935-36. Prior to 1933-34 school statistics for 
cities included in county unit systems were estimated. Most of 

these cities are in Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

Since the method of estimating school statistics for the cities included 

with the counties in these States was very unsatisfactory it was dis- 

continued in 1933-34. A few data are, however, presented in tables 3 

and 4 for the counties in which the cities are located. 

In eight cities, there is more than one school district. Asin previous 
years statistics for each school district within a city are presented. 
The cities are divided into four population groups on the basis of the 
1930 census. Group I includes 90 cities having a population of 
100,000 or more with school systems of their own. The other 3 cities 
of this population size are included in county school systems. Group 
II includes 211 cities having a population of 30,000 to 99,999 with 
school systems of theirown. ‘There are 15 other cities of this size, but 
they are included in larger school administrative units. Group III 
includes 642 cities having a population of 10,000 to 29,999 with school 
systems of their own. The other 22 cities of this population size are 
included in larger units. Group IV includes 1,948 cities having a 
population of 2,500 to 9,999 that maintain their own schools. The 
other 206 cities of this size are included in larger administrative units. 

Since statistics for the schools in cities included in larger school 
administrative units were eliminated from the report in 1933-34 and 
are eliminated from the present report, it is difficult to make com- 
parisons of total amounts for the years prior to 1933-34. Such 
comparisons as are presented have been made on some unit basis. 
Comparisons of gross amounts can, however, be made on such items 
as are given both in the 1933-34 and the 1935-36 reports. 

The statistics for 1935-36 are not given in as full detail as were those 
for 1929-30 and for 1933-34, since the Office of Education in 1930 
adopted the policy of publishing reports containing detailed statistics 
every 4 years and greatly abridged reports for the biennium between. 
The report for 1935-36 being an abridged report contains details for 
only a few items. In its abridged form the report follows in general 
outline the report for 1931-32. 

1 Statistics prepared under the supervision of Emery M. Foster, Chief, Division of Statistics, and by Lula 

M. Comstock, Julia E. Isdell, and Blanche K. Choate, statistical clerks. 
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ENROLLMENTS 


In 1935-36 the total number of pupils enrolled in the public day 
schools of the city school systems was 12,971,108. Of this number 
6,582,298 were boys and 6,388,810 were girls. In addition to the 
regular day school enrollments there were 783,726 persons attending 
night schools; 117,176, summer schools; and 120,707, part-time and 
continuation schools (table I). 

From 1933-34 to 1935-36 the total enrollment in the city public 
day schools decreased by 78,036 pupils, or about one-half of 1 percent. 
Of this number 56,310 were boys and 21,726 were girls. In each of 
the four groups of cities except group I, there was a slight increase in 
the number of pupils enrolled. In group I the enrollments decreased 
from 6,321,194 in 1933-34 to 6,204,179 in 1935-36, a decrease of 
117,015, or about 1 percent. 


TaBLE I.—PERCENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN EACH GRADE 
1931-32 AND 1935-36, AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DE- 
CREASE IN 100 CITIES 


Population, 100,000 and more | Population, 2,500. to 100,000 
(25 cities) (75 cities) 

Percent of totalen- | Percent | Percent of totalen- | Percent 

Grade rollment in each | ofchange| rollment in each | of change 
grade from grade from 
1931-32 1931-32 
to 
1931-32 | 1935-36 | 1935-36 | 1931-32 | 1935-36 | 1935-36 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Kindergarten 7.4 6.7 —10.7 5.2 4.5 —12.6 
First 10.7 8.9 10.8 9.4). —1L5 
Second. 8.8 7.9 -1L1 9.3 8.2 —10.5 
Third 8.4 7.8 —6.3 8.9 8.3 -7.9 
Fourth. 8.3 8.0 —3.4 8.8 8.3 —4.6 
Fifth 8.3 8.1 —2.0 8.6 8.4 —3.3 
Sixth 7.9 8.0 +1.3 8.2 8.3 +2.3 
Seventh 7.5 7.9 +4.7 7.6 8.2 +8.8 
Eighth 7.2 7.7 +6.0 7.4 7.8 +7.3 
Ninth 7.7 8.7 +111 8.0 8.9 +11.7 
Tenth 6.4 7.3 +12.1 6.5 7.7 +16. 2 
Eleventh 4.4 5.4 +16.9 5.5 6.1 +19.7 
Twelft 3.3 4.2 +21.1 4.3 5.2 +19.0 

Postgraduate high 1.2 1.0 -7.0 -6 -.9 
100, 0 100,0 —.2 100.0 100, 6 


A comparison of the percentage of pupils enrolled by grades in 
1931-32 and in 1935-36 in a sampling of 25 cities having a population 
of 100,000 or more and in 75 cities having a population of 2,500 to 
100,000 shows that a smaller percentage was enrolled in the kinder- 
garten and first five grades and a larger percentage in the last seven 
grades in 1935-36 than in 1931-32 (table I and fig. 1). The grade 
enrollments within the period show a marked decrease in the kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third grades, by a progressively diminishing 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Per_cent of Change 


Kindergarten 


ith Ora. 


ith Grade 


Legend 
25 100,000 population) 


Citi f 2, to 100,000 
75 of 2,500 to 


1.7 


0.2 


FiaurRE 1.—Percentage of change in grade enrollments in 100 cities from 1932 to 1936. 
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amount in the fourth and fifth grades and changing to an increase in 
the sixth grade of 1.3 percent in cities having a population of 100,000 
or more and 2.3 percent in cities having a population of 2,500 to 
100,000. In the grades above the fifth there was an increase in each 
up to and including the twelfth in which there was the largest increase, 
amounting to 21.1 percent in the large cities and to 19 percent in the 
others. 

Data compiled for 100 cities having a population of 10,000 or more 
show that from 1933-34 to 1935-36 the kindergarten enrollment in 
these cities decreased 2.8 percent and the elementary school enroll- 
ment 4.7 percent, and that the junior high school enrollment increased 
9.6 percent, the junior-senior high school 9 percent, the senior high 
school 10 percent, and the 4-year high school 9.6 percent. 

Because of the decrease in elementary school enrollments several 
questions arise. What will be the effect upon schoolhouse construc- 
tion for elementary schools? To those persons who think that an 
elementary school building should contain nothing but classrooms 
there is no problem in view of the decreasing enrollments. But is 
this true? According to a recent study made by the Office of Educa- 
tion it was found that 39.3 percent of the school buildings in 506 cities 
of 10,000 population and over are more than 30 years old and that 
such buildings do not contain auditoriums, gymnasiums, and facilities 
for nature study, shop work, art, music, play and recreation, dramat- 
ics, and motion pictures. It is thus evident that new elementary 
school buildings are needed in many cities in order to provide the 
proper educational facilities for children of the present day. 

What will be the effect on school organization? When enrollments 
were increasing and more school buildings were needed to house the 
additional number of children many cities used the occasion to organ- 
ize 3-year junior high schools which relieved the elementary schools 
of grades 7 and 8 and the high schools of grade 9. Now that the ele- 
mentary school enrollment is decreasing there is no occasion, so far as 
school buildings are concerned, to relieve the elementary schools of 
some of their pupils. Will the cities in which the elementary school 
enrollment is decreasing continue to organize separate junior high 
schools or will they organize such schools and house them with ele- 
mentary schools? Will some cities take the seventh grade out of the 
junior high schools and include it with the elementary schools? Will 
5-year undivided high schools be organized? No specific answers can 
be given to these and other questions that are arising because of de- 
creasing enrollments in the elementary schools. Each city will have 
its own peculiar problems which can be solved only by a careful analy- 
sis of the situation. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Of the 12,971,108 pupils ini the city public full-time day schools in 
1935-36, 11,175,630 were in average daily attendance. This is 68,037 
more than were in average daily attendance in 1933-34. In round 
numbers, not adjusting for duplications in enrollments and withdraw- 
als, 1,795,500, or 13.8 percent, of the children enrolled in 1935-36 were, 
on an average, absent from school each day. 

Within the 10-year period, 1925-26 to 1935-36, the percentage of 
enrolled children attending daily increased from 82.8 in 1925-26 to a 
high of 86.4 in 1931-32, with a decline to 86.1 in 1933-34 and 86.2 in 
1935-36. Only in cities of group IV was the percentage of attendance 
higher in 1935-36 than in 1931-32, and only in group I was the per- 
centage of attendance higher in 1935-36 than in 1933-34. 


Taste II.—PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE (FULL-TIME DAY SCHOOLS) 1926-36 


Percentage of enrollment by population group 
Year Total 
I II Ill IV 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1926. 81.7 83. 2 83.1 84.1 82.8 
81.2 83.7 84.6 84.6 83.4 
83.8 84.3 85.1 85.3 84.4 
| See 86.3 86.3 86.8 86.4 86.4 
85.3 86.6 87.2 87.0 86.1 


Data compiled for 100 cities having a population of 10,000 or more 
show that in these cities there was but little difference among the 
various types of schools, except the kindergarten, with respect to 
school attendance in relation to enrollment. The percentage of 
attendance was, however, highest in the 4-year high school. In 
groups I and II the percentage of attendance in the junior-senior 
high school was greater than in the other types of schools, while in 
group III the percentage of attendance in the elementary school was 
higher than in any other type of school organization. 


Tasie_III—PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE AT DIFFERENT SCHOOL LEVELS OF PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOLS FOR 1935-36 IN 100 CITY SYSTEMS 


Percentage of attendance by type of school 


Population group 


Kinder- | Elemen- Junior- Senior 4-year 


Junior 
senior high regular 
garten | tary school | high school pe dn high school | },:51 school 


3 6 7 


4 


id 
5 
1 2 
73.5 86.0 88.8 89.8 87.4 90.0 
| | See 69. 4 86.6 89.9 90. 4 86.8 87.9 
56.5 87.3 85.5 86.6 86.3 85.5 
| 72.2 86.3 88.5 89,2 87.0 89.5 
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THE SCHOOL TERM AND NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED 


In 1935-36 the average number of days that the schools in cities 
having a population of 2,500 or more were in session was 182, which 
was the same as in 1931-32 and 1933-34 and 3 days less than in 1929- 
30. From 1933-34 to 1935-36 there was no change in the number of 
days that the schools in cities of group I were in session. In cities of 
group II there was a decrease of 6 days, in cities of group III a decrease 
of 2 days, and in cities of group IV an increase of 1 day. 


TaBLE IV.—NUMBER OF DAYS SCHOOLS WERE IN SESSION AND 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ATTENDED BY PUPILS ENROLLED, 
1930, 1932, 1934, AND 1936 


Days in session by year Days attended by year 
Population group 
1930 1932 1934 1936 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
cibadaeenramacesbaeeswunestenessace 188 184 184 184 158 159 157 158 
| 183 181 187 181 15: 157 162 155 
eee eee 182 180 178 180 155 156 155 156 
180 178 177 178 153 153 154 154 
Combined 185 182 182 182 156 157 157 157 


The average number of days attended by the pupils enrolled in 
1935-36 was the same as in 1933-34 (Table IV). In cities of group I 
there was an increase of 1 day; in group II there was a decrease of 7 
days; in group III an increase of 1 day; and in group IV there was 
no change. 

A comparison of the school term for a 10-year period, 1925-26 to 
1935-36, shows a decrease of 1 day from the former to the latter date 
(table V). In group I there was a decrease of 3 days; in group II a 
decrease of 2 days; in group III a decrease of 1 _ and in group IV 
there was no change. 


TaBLE V.-NUMBER OF DAYS SCHOOLS WERE IN SESSION, NUMBER 
OF DAYS ATTENDED, NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT, AND PERCENT- 
AGE OF TERM NOT ATTENDED, 1925-26 AND 1935-36 


Percentage of 
Days in session | Days attended — —_— term not at- 
tend 
Population group 


1925-26 | 1935-36 | 1925-26 | 1935-36 | 1925-26 | 1935-36 | 1925-26 | 1935-36 


6 ; 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

| 152] 155 31 26 17 17 
190 | 151 | 156 30 24 16 13 

Combined 183 | 18% | 152 | 187 31 25 17 13 
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In each group of cities there was an increase in the number of days 
attended. In group I there was a gain of 5 days; in group II, 3 days; 
in group III, 5 days; and in group IV, 4 days; and for all groups com- 
bined there was an increase of 5 days. 


50 
Legend 
(MID croup 1 cities 
180 Group II Cities 
530 Group 111 cities 
40 
30 


Per cent of Schools 


156- 161- 166- 176- 18i- - 


Length of School Year (Days) 


FIGURE 2.—Length of school year in days in 800 cities of 10,000 population and more, 1935-3, 


In table IV the length of school term (in days) is given for individual 
cities in groups I, II, and III. From the detailed data contained in 
that table and from the averages given in table V only a general idea 
as to the number of days that the schools were in session can be ob- 
tained. A clearer conception of the situation with respect to the 
school term may be had by consulting table VI and figure 2 which 
show the distribution of 800 cities according to the number of days 
that the public schools in cities of groups I, IJ, and III were in session 
in 1935-36. 

Of the 800 cities represented in table VI and figure 2, 34 cities, or 
4.2 percent of the total number, had a school term of less than 171 
days, or not more than 8% months; 454, or 57 percent, a school term 
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of less than 181 days, or not more than 9 months; 751, or 93.9 percent, 
a school term of less than 191 days, or 9% months; while only 49 
cities had a school term of from 9% to 10 months. In only 8 cities 
was the school term from 196 to 200 days, or what might be considered 
a term of 10 months. 


Taste VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF 800 CITIES HAVING A POPULATION 
OF 10,000 OR MORE, ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF DAYS THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS WERE ACTUALLY IN SESSION, 1935-36 


Group I Group II Group III Total 
Length of term in days 
Percent — Percent Percent Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

151 to 155. 1 0.5 1 0.2 2 0.2 
156 to 160. 1 5 6 11 7 9 
166 to 170. 3 3.3 5 2.8 14 2.6 22 2.7 
171 to 175. 12 13.3 24 13.3 71 13.3 107 13.3 
176 to 180. 29 32.2 54 30.0 230 43.7 313 39.4 
181 to 1 22 24.5 61 28.3 124 23.3 197 24.5 
186 to 190. 13 14.5 26 14.7 61 11.4 100 12.4 
191 to 195. 10.0 15 8.3 17 3.2 41 5.1 
196 to 200 2.2 2 Li 4 8 8  ® 


While in some cities 20 days’ actual teaching constitute a school 
month, a majority of cities do not have this requirement, and a session 
may fall short of the actual stated number of school months because 
of the numerous holidays granted. For example, a city may have a 
10 months’ school term, yet be in session only 185 or 190 days after 
deducting for 10 to 15 holidays. 


SUPERVISORY AND TEACHING STAFF 


In the public day schools of the 2,900 city systems reporting, 3,217 
superintendents and assistant superintendents, 19,190 supervisors and 
principals, and 382,789 teachers were employed in 1935-36 (table 1). 
In 1935-36 there were 8 more superintendents and assistant superin- 
tendents, 364 more supervisors and principals, and 10,432 more 
teachers than in 1933-34. 

Of the 382,789 teachers in the day schools of all the city school 
system in 1935-36, 66,824, or 17.4 percent, were men and 315,965, or 
82.6 percent, were women. The proportion of men teachers has been 
steadily increasing in each group of cities. From 1925-26 to 1935-36 
the proportion of men teachers increased from 12.2 percent to 16.9 
percent in cities of group I; from 11.1 percent to 16.4 percent in cities 
of group II; from 10.8 percent to 17.3 percent in cities of group III; 
from 12.2 percent to 19.7 percent in cities of group IV, and from 11.8 
percent to 17.4 percent for all cities. 
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Taste VII.—PERCENTAGE OF MEN TEACHERS, 1926-36 (FULL-TIME 
DAY SCHOOLS) 


Percentage of men teachers by population group 
Year Total 
I II Til IV 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
12.2 11.1 10.8 12.2 11. 
1928... 13.1 11.9 11.4 12.7 12.3 
13.8 12.6 12.3 13.7 13.3 
14.9 13.8 13.8 15.6 14.4 
1934... 15.9 15.2 15.3 17.8 16.1 
16.9 16.4 17.3 19.7 17.4 


Data were not compiled to show for all cities by type of school the 
ratio of men to women teachers, but data on this point were compiled 
from a sampling which included a total of 100 cities of groups I, II, 
and III. For all three groups combined only 3.5 percent of the 
elementary school teachers were men, while 25.2 percent of the junior 
high school teachers, 37.7 percent of the junior-senior high school 
teachers, 35.9 percent of the senior high school teachers, and 37.4 
percent of the regular 4-year high-school teachers were men. (See 
table VIII.) From 1933-34 to 1935-36 there was a slight decrease in 
the percentage of men teachers in the elementary, senior-high, and 
regular 4-year high schools, and an increase in the junior and in the 
junior-senior high schools. 


Taste VIII—PERCENTAGE OF MEN TEACHERS IN EACH TYPE OF 
SCHOOL, 1934 AND 1936 


Percentage of men teachers by population group 


Type of school I II Ill Total 


1934 1936 1934 1936 1934 1936 1934 1936 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
4.3 3.8 2.8 2.1 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.5 
Junior high school.-....---.--------- 24.8 25.0 26.0 26.5 25. 6 22.4 25.1 25. 2 
Junior-senior sses]’ ORS 38. 1 36.1 39.1 34.1 33.6 35. 1 37.7 
[Ea eer 38.6 34.4 37.6 37.0 37.7 37.9 38. 1 35.9 
Regular 4-year high school_._.-..---- 38. 6 37.8 36.7 38. 5 34.6 36.4 37.5 37.4 


In 1935-36 the average number of teachers per supervisor, including 
principals, was the same as in 1933-34, and four more than in 1925-26. 
In each group of cities there has been an increase in the number of 
teachers per supervisor and principal since 1925-26, especially in 
cities of group IV in which there was within the 10-year period an 
increase of 13 teachers per supervisor and principal. 
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TaBLtE IX.—NUMBER OF TEACHERS TO PRINCIPAL AND SUPER- 
VISOR BY POPULATION GROUPS, 1926-36 


Number of teachers by population group 
Year 
I I Ill IV Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
19 15 4 14 16 
1g 16 14 15 7 
19 16 15 17 17 
20 16 16 23 19 
18 17 22 
20 18 17 27 20 


Not including principals there were in 1935-36, 109 teachers per 
supervisor in cities of group I; 68 in group II; and 62 in group III. 
In cities of group I there were 25 teachers per principal; in group II, 
25; and in group III,24. Since data showing the number of supervisors 
and principals separately are not available for previous years, com- 
parisons cannot be made to show any possible changes which may 
have occurred in the number of teachers per supervisor and per 
principal. 

In 1935-36 the average salary of teachers, not including super- 
visors and principals, in all types of city day schools was $1,763. 
The average for cities in group I was $2,183; in group II, $1,664; in 
group III, $1,386; and in group IV, $1,193. Data to show changes 
in teachers’ salaries are available only for cities of groups I, II, and 
III. Teachers in cities of group I were receiving $113, or 5.4 percent 
more than in 1933-34; in group II, $87, or 5.5 percent more; and in 
group III, $53, or 4 percent more. 


PUPIL-TEACHER‘ RATIO 


In 1935-36 the average number of pupils enrolled per teacher in 
cities having a population of 2,500 or more was 34, which was 1 less 
than in 1933-34; the number in average daily attendance per teacher 
was 30, which was also 1 less than in 1933-34. 

During the 10-year period 1925-26 to 1935-36, the average number 
of pupils enrolled per teacher varied somewhat from biennium to 
biennium, decreasing from 35 in 1925-26 to 34 in 1927-28, to 33 in 
1929-30 and in 1931-32; increasing to 35 in 1933-34 and decreasing 
to 34 in 1935-36. In each group of cities there was also a slight 
variation in the number of pupils enrolled per teacher and in the num- 
ber in average daily attendance per teacher (table XX). 

A comparison of the number of pupils enrolled per teacher in 100 
cities having a population of 10,000 or more shows (table XI) that in 
1935-36 the pupil-teacher ratio in the kindergarten, the elementary 
school, the junior high school, and the senior high school was greater 


1934... 
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than in 1933-34, and that the pupil-teacher ratio in the junior-senior 
and in the regular 4-year high school was a little less than in 1933-34. 
Among the three population groups there was some difference in the 
pupil-teacher ratio by type of school. In cities of group I the number 
of pupils enrolled in 1935-36 per kindergarten, elementary, junior 
high, and regular 4-year high-school teacher was greater than the 
number enrolled per teacher in group II and in group III. The pupil- 
teacher ratio in the junior-senior high school was the highest in group 
III and in the senior high school in group II (table XI). 


TaBLE X.—NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED AND IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE PER TEACHER, 1926-36 


Number of pupils by population group 
I II IIL IV Total 
Year 
Average Average Average Average Average 
Enrolled| daily |Enrolled|; daily |Enrolled; daily Enrolled; daily |Enrolled| daily 
per attend- per attend- per attend- per attend- per attend 
teacher | ance per | teacher | ance per| teacher | ance per| teacher | ance per| teacher | ance per 
teacher teacher teacher teacher teacher 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
1926... .. 36 29 33 27 34 28 33 28 35 29 
e...... 35 29 32 27 33 28 33 28 34 23 
930... ..- 35 30 32 27 33 28 32 28 33 28 
3968......- 35 30 32 28 33 28 32 28 33 29 
pate 36 30 33 29 34 30 29 35 30 
a 35 30 33 28 33 28 28 34 29 


Among the different types of schools for all groups combined the 
lowest pupil-teacher ratio was in the junior-senior high school and the 
highest in the kindergarten. The pupil-teacher ratio in the elemen- 
tary school was much higher than in any of the types of secondary 
schools (table XI). 


TasLe XI.—NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED PER TEACHER, BY TYPE 
OF SCHOOL IN 100 CITIES, 1933-34 AND 1935-36 


Number of pupils by population group 


Type of school I II Il Total 
1934 1936 1934 1936 1934 1936 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

62.9 66. 8 52.4 49.9 49.6 47.6 59.0 63.0 
Elementary. 37.8 39.1 34.9 33.0 36. 2 36.8 36.9 37.9 
--| 30.9 32. 2 29.0 28. 1 31.0 30.0 30.4 30. 7 

29.7 31.2 29.6 28.9 31.8 36.7 30. 4 29.7 

29.9 30.7 30. 2 33.0 29.2 28.0 29.8 32.0 

32.1 31.8 30.8 28.4 30.9 28.6 31.6 31.4 
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The number of pupils in average daily attendance per teacher as 
given in table X is only an average. In order to give an illustration 
of the variation of the pupil-teacher ratio in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, a distribution of 100 cities having a population of 
10,000 or more is presented (table XII). The number of pupils in 
average daily attendance per elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school teacher was more than 34 in 18, 9, and 3 cities, respectively. 
In only 9 of the 100 cities is the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance per elementary school teacher less than 25, while there are 
27 cities in which the pupil-teacher ratio in the junior high school is 
less than 25, and 28 cities in which the ratio in the senior high school 
is less than 25. 

TaBLe XII.—DISTRIBUTION OF 100 CITIES HAVING A POPULATION 


OF 10,000 AND MORE AS TO NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE PER TEACHER, 1935-36 


Number of pupils per teacher — J nae Senior 
1 2 3 4 

31 47 50 
42 17 ll 
15 5 3 

Total cbicnccivweninsteesnceinbens 100 100 100 


COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


In 1935-36 the average cost per full-time day pupil based upon 
average daily attendance and current expenses was $91.36 for school 
systems in cities having a population of 2,500 or more. The averages, 
by groups of cities ranged from $68.10 in cities of group IV to $106.82 
in group I. This means that the cost per pupil in the latter group 
was $38.72, or 56.8 percent greater than in the former. The range 
in cost per pupil among cities of the same population group was also 
very great. Data compiled for 310 cities show that the per pupil 
cost in 70 cities of group I ranged from $147.75 to $45.30; in 80 cities 
of group II from $205.06 to $26.54; in 80 cities of group III from 
$144.09 to $24.49; and in 80 cities of group IV from $243.24 to $25.72. 
If the per pupil cost had been calculated for every city the range in 
costs would probably have been somewhat greater. 

From biennium to biennium between 1925-26 and 1929-30 there was 
an increase in the average cost per pupil in average daily attendance. 
From the latter date to 1933-34 the cost per pupil decreased, and from 
1933-34 to 1935-36 there was an increase in the cost per pupil (table 
XIID. 


| 
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Taste XIII.—ANNUAL TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSE PER PUPIL IN 
AUReaLR DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1926-36 (FULL-TIME DAY 


Amount expended per pupil by population 
group 


Year Total 
I II Ill IV 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

$105. 19 $90. 15 h $74. 69 $91. 98 
114. 20 94. 97 82. 82 75. 69 97.11 
119.17 98. 03 85. 75 79. 02 100. 95 
114. 86 97. 02 82.04 73.09 98. 00 
. 56 83. 35 69. 10 63. 55 83. 81 

106. 82 6 75, 82 68. 10 91. 


From 1929-30 to 1931-32 the average cost per pupil decreased 
$2.95, or 2.9 percent; and from 1931-32 to 1933-34 the decrease 
amounted to $14.19, or 14.5 percent. From 1933-34 to 1935-36 the 
average cost per pupil increased $7.55, or 9 percent. The pupil cost 
in 1935-36, although higher than in 1933-34, was still $6.64 less than 
in 1931-32 and $9.59 less than in 1929-30, $5.75 less than in 1927-28, 
and 62 cents less than in 1925-26. 

In each group of cities the average cost per pupil in 1935-36 was 
greater than in 1933-34. In cities of group I the increase amounted 
to $7.26, or 7.3 percent; in group II to $6.33, or 7.5 percent; in group 
III to $6.72, or 9.7 percent; and in group IV to $4.55, or 7.2 percent. 
The greatest percentage gain was in cities of group III and the least 
in cities of group IV. 

An analysis of the cost per pupil by current expense items shows 
that as the population groups decrease in size the cost for general 
control increases and the cost of instruction, operation, mainte- 
nance, and fixed charges decreases (table XIV). 


TaBLeE XIV.—COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
FOR EACH CURRENT-EXPENSE ITEM, 1935-36 (DAY SCHOOLS) 


Cost per pupil by population group 


Item Total 
I II Ill IV 
1 2 3 1 5 6 

CT re $3. 38 $2. 94 $3. 27 $4. 49 $3. 50 
82. 92 68. 91 56. 35 7.78 69. 40 
9. 92 10.17 9.10 8.15 9.49 
3. 88 3.13 2.79 2. 57 3. 32 
Auxiliary agencies and coordinate activities_......... 2.81 2. 87 2.75 . 61 2. 96 
Fixed charges ee 3. 91 1.65 1. 56 . 50 2.69 
een 106, 82 89. 67 75. 82 68. 10 91, 36 


49937—38——2 
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TasBLeE XV.—RANGE IN 
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In each group of cities the range in cost per pupil for each expense 
item is very great, as is indicated from data for 310 city school sys- 
tems (table XV). In grou 
instruction ranges from $38.23 to $113.46, and for operation of plant 
from $3.17 to $16. 


p I, for example, the cost per pupil for 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE IN 310 CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1935-36 


Item 


Range in annual cost per pupil by population group 


I (70 cities) | Il (80 cities) | III (80 cities) | LV (80 cities) 


- School bonds outstanding lese sinking funds 


General control $0. 94- $6.24 | $0. 74- $7.45 | $1.40- $6.41 | $1. 61-$17.39 
19. 88-108. 06 | 20. 98-117. 16 
Operation of plant 1, 53- 16.68 1. 47- 61.58 
Maintenance of . 81- 12.04 .37- 9.26 11. 54 - 40.15 
Coordinate activities and auxiliary agencies.__- .20- 8.82 -09- 14.03 0 - 6.60 O - 25.58 
0 -11.47) - 7.95 0 - 981 0 - 6.44 
Total current 45, 30-147, 75 | 26. 54-205. 06 | 24.49-144.09 | 25, 72-243. 24 
$250 
200 


Current 
—— 


tley 
Interest mn all dedte,. -) 
1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 


FIGURE 3.—Amounts per pupil in average daily attendance in cities of 10,000 population or more, 1926-36 
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An analysis of total expenses for cities of groups I, I, and III 
combined shows that there was an increase in the average cost per 
pupil from 1925-26 to 1929-30 for current expenses and for interest 
and a decrease in capital outlay. Each of the current expense items 
also shows an increase. From 1929-30 to 1933-34 there was a de- 
crease in each of the current expense items, in capital outlay, and an 
increase in interest charges (table XVI and fig. 3). 


‘Taste XVI.—COST PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


FOR EACH CURRENT EXPENSE ITEM, FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY, 
AND FOR INTEREST, 1926-1936 (FULL-TIME DAY SCHOOLS) 


GROUP I 
Auxil- 
General | Instruc-} Opera- | Mainte- Pin Fixed | Total | Capital 
Year control tion tion nance | and co- | charges ee outlay Interest 
ordinate pens 
activities 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Ss 9 10 
$3.43 | $82.55 $9. 47 $5. 25 $2. 99 $1.50 | $105.19 | $34.95 $8. 64 
3.49 88. 21 lu. 47 5.39 3. 57 3.07 114. 20 27.39 7.2 
3. 78 91.77 10. 92 5. 55 3.71 3.44 119. 17 26. 37 10. 20 
3.62 89. 13 10. 32 4. 23 3. 56 4. 00 114. 86 14.71 11,31 
3.11 76. 56 9.11 2. 93 2. 63 3. 28 97.62 2.96 10. 82 
3. 38 82. 92 9. 92 3. 88 2.81 3.91 106. 82 9. 32 9. 69 

GROUP IL 

$3. 03 $68.88 | $9.97 $3. 94 $2.77 $1.56 | $90.15 $31.39 $7.11 

3. 02 72. 94 10. 33 3. 94 3. 25 1.49 94. 97 22.61 6 
3. 30 74. 88 10. 49 4. 03 3.37 1 . 03 21. 06 8.82 
3. 29 75. 36 10. 31 3. 10 3.17 La 97.02 12.70 10. 23 
2.77 63. 14 9. 37 2.37 2.71 1.78 82.14 2.69 9. 64 
2. 94 68. 91 10.17 3.13 2. 87 1.65 89. 67 6.97 9. 21 

GROUP IIL 
ct sccanicannad $3.50 | $59. 92 $9. 36 $3. 50 $2. 06 $1.64 | $79.98 | $28.10 $6. 65 
, ane 3. 48 62. 34 9. 52 3. 29 2.59 1.60 82. 82 23.80 6. 64 
3. 50 64. 77 9. 73 3. 41 2.73 1.61 85. 75 20.75 8.37 
ae 3. 54 62. 07 9. 33 2. 65 2.85 1.60 82. 04 7.83 8. 37 
MR cianandc<onweos 3.03 51. 8.42 2.12 2. 42 1.47 69. 11 2.42 7.65 
3.27 56. 9.10 2.79 2.75 1. 56 75. 82 6. 43 7 67 
GROUPS I, I, UI, COMBINED 

$74.7 $9. 56 $4. 59 $2.75 $1. 54 $96. $32. 72 $7.88 
79. 25 10. 23 4.62 3. 29 2. 42 103. 20 25. 56 7. 08 
82. 21 10. 57 4.75 3. 42 2.72 107. 28 23. 98 9.50 
80. 51 10. 10 3. 66 3. 33 3. 08 104. 16 12. 83 10. 46 
68. 63 9. 2. 65 2. 60 2. 60 88. 2.79 9.91 
74. 50 9.7 3. 50 2.81 2.96 96. 83 8. 24 9. 16 


From 1933-34 to 1935-36 the increase in the cost per pupil for each 
item of expense expressed in percents was as follows: General control, 
7.9; instruction, 8.5; operation, 8.6; maintenance, 24.4; auxiliary 
agencies, 0.8; fixed charges, 13.8; capital outlay, 195. Maintenance 
and capital outlay increased greatly, especially capital outlay which 
increased from $2.79 in 1933-34 to $8.24 in 1935-36. The increase 
in maintenance costs may be accounted for by the fact that the 


| | | | | 
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W. P. A. contributed funds to supplement local funds for the repair 
of school buildings, and the increase in capital outlay was due to the 
fact that the P. W. A. made grants and loans to many cities for the 
erection of school buildings. If it had not been for such funds it is 
doubtful whether there would have been any great increase in the 
amount spent for maintenance and capital outlay, especially for cap- 
ital outlay. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CITY SCHOOL DOLLAR 


In 1935-36, 76.1 percent of the current expense dollar was for in- 
struction purposes—salaries, textbooks, and supplies—leaving 23.9 
percent which was distributed as follows: 3.8 percent for general 
control, 10.3 percent for operation, 3.6 percent for maintenance, 3.3 
percent for auxiliary agencies, and 2.9 percent for fixed charges. In 
general, as the size of the city decreases the percentage of the current- 
expense dollar for general control, operation and auxiliary agencies 
increases, and the percentage for instruction decreases; while the 
percentage for maintenance and fixed charges is about the same for 
each group of cities (table XVII; for total amounts see table 1). 


Taste XVII—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRENT EX- 


Shaiy eg AND TOTAL EXPENSE DOLLAR BY POPULATION GROUPS, 
1935- 


Percentage distribution by population 
group 


Purpose Total 
I Il Ill IV 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Current expense dollar: 

General control_............-.--- 3.1 3.2 4.3 6.6 3.8 
ae 78.0 77.2 74.5 70. 2 76.2 
Day schools, full-time. 76.1 75.6 74.1 69.9 74.9 
Night_- 1.0 of | .6 

eee 9.1 11.1 12.0 11.9 10.3 
3.6 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.6 
Auxiliary agencies and coordinate activities_..___ 2.5 3.1 3.6 5.3 3.3 
Fixed charges...............-----...- ni. 3.7 1.9 2.0 2.2 2.9 
Total current 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 

Total expense dollar: 

Current expense... re 78.3 74.7 74.4 76.1 76.8 
6.7 5.7 6.3 6.4 6.7 
nterest ........... ee 7.0 7.5 7.5 9.7 7.0 
Other debt service... ......... 8.0 12.1 11.8 7.8 9.5 
Total. 100.0 | 100.0|  100.0| 100.0 | 100, 


The proportion of the current expense dollar for each item varies 
greatly among the cities. For example, the percentage devoted to 
instruction in a sampling of 310 cities having a population of 2,500 or 
more ranges from 39.3 to 87.1 percent and that devoted to operation 
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from 5.2 to 25.3 percent. In each group of cities there is also a wide 
range in the percentage of the current expense dollar devoted to each 
item of expense (table XVIII). 


Tasie XVIII RANGE IN PERCENTAGE OF THE AMOUNT DEVOTED 
TO EACH CURRENT EXPENSE ITEM IN 310 CITIES, 1935-36 


Range in percentage by population group 
Item 
I II ms | 
(70 cities) | (80 cities) | (80 cities) | (80 cities) (310 cities) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
General control 5 sled 1,2- 5.5 1.8- 7.7 1.8- 8.1 3.0-15.7 1, 2-15.7 
66. 8-86. 6 6. 5-87.1 | 58.5-83.5 | 39.3-81.7 39. 3-87. 1 
Operation. 5. 2-17.7 5. 6-17. 1 6. 3-19. 7 5. 7-25. 3 5. 2-25. 3 
1.0 8.5 813.2 0 -12.7 0 -16.5 0 -16.5 
Auxiliary 9.4 -3-10.8 0 -10.1 0 -18.7 -18.7 
0 -9.4 0-61 0 -6.1 0-85 0-94 


TaBLE XIX.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRENT 
EXPENSE AND TOTAL EXPENSE DOLLAR IN CITIES OF 10,000 
POPULATION AND MORE, 1926-36 


Percentage by year 
Purpose 
1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
‘Current-expense dollar: 

General control. .................-.-.. 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.1 
aaa 77.9 77.4 77.2 77.8 78.0 | 78.0 
Day schools, full-time...........-- 75.6 75.0 74.8 75.5 76.3 76.1 
1.2 11 11,7 11 
Operation. Live a 9.7 9.7 9.7 9.5 10.0 9.1 
int 4.6 4.4 4.3 3.4 3.0 3.5 

Auxiliary agencies and coordinate ac- 
vities 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.5 
eee 1.6 2.2 2.5 2.8 2.9 3.8 
Total._-_. 160.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total dollar: 

Capital Outlay...........2.0cc.c-ccncs 21.9 18.5 16.7 9.8 2.7 7.1 
Interest... 5.8 5.1 6.6 8.1 9.7 7.9 
Current expense...........2cese<.0--0-- 72.3 76.4 76.7 82.1 87.6 85.0 
Total... 100.0 100.0 100, 0 100.0 100.0 100, 0 


1 Combined for part-time, night, and summer schools. 


Of the total expense dollar which includes current expenses, capital 
outlay, interest, and other debt service, 76.8 percent was for current 
expenses, 6.7 percent for capital outlay, 7 percent for interest, and 
9.5 percent for other debt service. For each group of cities the average 
percentage of the total expense dollar varied only slightly from the 
average of all groups combined (table XVII). 
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The proportion of the current-expense dollar for each item has been 
practically the same for each year since 1926. Of the total expense 
dollar the proportion for capital outlay dropped from 21.9 percent in 
1925-26 to 2.7 percent in 1933-34, and increased to 7.1 percent in 
1935-36, while the proportion spent for interest decreased from 9.7 
percent in 1933-34 to 7.9 percent in 1935-36 and for current expenses 
decreased from 87.6 percent to 85 percent (table XTX and fig. 4). 


SCHOOLS, SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY INVESTMENTS 


A “school” as defined and used in the report is an organization such 
as an elementary, junior, or senior high school which is counted as a 
separate unit, whether housed separately or not. In 1935-36 there 
were 33,215 day schools in cities having a population of 2,500 or more. 
Of this number 11,455 were in cities of group I; 5,378 in group II; 
6,919 in group III; and 9,463 in group IV. The 33,215 schools were 
housed in 25,451 buildings. Of the total number of school buildings 
7,927 were in cities of group I; 3,872 in group IT; 5,640 in group III, 
and 8,012 in group IV (table I). In 1935-36, 23 fewer schools and 25 
more school buildings were reported than in 1933-34. 

The average number of pupils in average daily attendance per 
building for all groups of cities combined was 439. In cities of group 
I there were 673 pupils per building; in group II, 459; in group III, 342; 
and in group IV, 265. Total average for all groups combined was 
439 pupils per building. 

The total estimated value of school properties in all four groups 
of cities in 1935-36 was $4,656,914,000. The value of school properties 
per pupil in average daily attendance was $417. From 1925-26 to 
1935-36 the value of school properties per pupil in average daily 
attendance increased from $349 to $417. There was an increase from 
biennium to biennium in each group of cities except groups III and 
IV (table XX). 


TaBLE XX.—VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTIES PER PUPIL IN AVER- 
AGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1926-36 


Value of school property by population 
group 

Year Total 

I II Ill IV 


| 

1 2 3 ‘ 5 6 
$354 $286 $349 
393 399 377 320 375 
455 438 378 314 409 
460 440 385 313 417 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN CITIES OF 10,000 POPULATION AND MORE, 1935-36 


Instruction 
78.0% 


1936 
Current Expense Dollar 


1934 1935 
Total Expense Dollar Totel Expense Dollar 


FIGURE 4.—School expenditures in cities of 10,000 population and more, 1935-36. 
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BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


In 1935-36 the total school bonded indebtedness outstanding, less 
the amount in the sinking fund, of cities having a population of 
2,500 or more was $2,091,817,000 (table 1). In 1933-34 the amount 
of such indebtedness was $1,979,380,730. There was thus during the 
biennium an increase of $112,436,270, or an increase of 5.2 percent in 
the amount of bonds outstanding. The amount of bonds outstanding 
for a period of years can be given only for cities having a population of 
10,000 or more. The amounts given in table XXI are, however, not 
exactly comparable since there were more cities in 1935-36 than in 
1925-26 and since the cities that are a part of the county unit system 
are not included in the 1933-34 and 1935-36 figures. The figures for 
these two dates are, however, comparable. For comparative purposes 
the amount of bonds outstanding per pupil in average daily attendance 
should be used rather than the gross amounts. For all three groups 
the school debt per pupil increased from $191.78 in 1933-34 to $202.58 
in 1935-36, or 5.1 percent. Based upon the amount of bonded 
indebtedness per pupil the increase from 1933-34 to 1935-36 was 
$15.10, or 7.4 percent in cities of group I; $4.47, or 2.1 percent in 
cities of group II; and $4.97, or 3.2 percent in cities of group III. 
Taste XXI.—SCHOOL BONDS OUTSTANDING LESS AMOUNT IN 


aaa FUND IN CITIES OF 10,000 POPULATION AND MORE, 


Bonds outstanding by population group 


Groups I, II, III 
bined 


combine 
I II Ill 
Year 

Per pupil Per pupil Per pupil Per pupil 
in aver- in aver- in aver- in aver- 
sands of y sands of sands of sands of 

- nm - - 
dollars ance dollars ance dollars ‘ance dollars ance 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 8 9 


$289, 732 | $172.22 | $244,865 | $154.01 | $1,367, 227 $182. 26 
180. 59 7 164.8 


355, 202 191.21 | 298, 790 165.71 | 1,671, 493 199. 68 
389, 855 203.25 | 327,674 164.41 | 1,918,417 205. 85 
348, 514 194.49 | 301, 101 155.33 | 1, 749, 569 191. 78 
353, 937 198.96 | 309, 164 160.30 | 1,832, 457 202. 58 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 


In 1935-36 only 385 city school systems reported night schools. 
Of this number 74 were in cities of group I, 112 in group II, 141 in 
cities of group III, and 58 in cities of group IV. Of the 90 city school 
systems in group I, 82.2 percent had night schools; of the 220 in group 
II, 50.9 percent; of the 647 in group III, 21.8 percent; and of the 1,943 
in group IV only 2.9 percent maintained such schools. Of the total 


| 
$832,630 | $195. 10 
19%... 867,004 | 192.63 
1,017,501 | 216.03 
1932. 1,200,888 | 222. 04 
1,099,854 | 203. 96 
1,169,356 | 219.07 
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enrollment, 71.9 percent was in cities of group I; 18.6 percent in group 
II; 7.8 percent in group ITI; and only 1.7 percent in cities of group IV. 

The number of cities maintaining night schools decreased from 
892 in 1925-26 to 382 in 1933-34 (table XXII). In 1935-36 only 3 
more cities maintained night schools than in 1933-34. Within the 
biennium the enrollment decreased from 811,822 to 783,726; the num- 
ber of supervisors, principals, and teachers increased from 16,524 to 
16,563; and the expenditures increased from $6,469,485 to $7,455,054. 
The amount expended per pupil enrolled increased from $7.96 in 
1933-34 to $9.51 in 1935-36. 

Although comparatively few cities maintained night schools, 
thousands of adults attended classes supported by W. P. A. funds. 


Taste XXII.—NIGHT AND AMERICANIZATION SCHOOLS IN CITIES 
OF 2,500 AND MORE POPULATION, 1926-36 


Number of 
of schoo! supervisors, lor cities 

Year systems | Enrollments | ‘hrincipals, | reporting this 

reporting and teachers item 
1 2 3 4 5 

RUS cenatiniusGievenbungalaudwussbeaseivexaecouus 892 822, 893 22, 822 $8, 966, 385 
711 993, 985 23, 604 9, 496, 170 
664 1, 038, 052 24, 071 10, 682, 349 
PR esitendancthcasavecakawseussausenesumeanmasede 561 978, 471 23, 675 8, 342, 352 
ae 382 811, 882 16, 524 6, 469, 485 
1936. 385 783,726 16, 563 7, 455, 054 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


In 1935-36 only 155 cities reported summer schools. These were 
distributed among the population groups as follows: Group I, 35; 
group II, 41; group III, 48; and group IV, 31. On a percentage basis 
38.9 percent of the cities of group I, 18.7 percent of the cities of group 
II, 7.4 percent of the cities of group III, and 1.6 percent of the cities 
of group IV maintained summer schools. Although the number of 
cities reporting summer schools in 1935-36 was less than in 1933-34, 
the enrollments, the number of supervisors, principles, and teachers, 
and the expenditures were greater in 1935-36 than in 1933-34 (table 
XXIII). The drop in the number of city school systems maintaining 
summer schools, in enrollments, in number of supervisors, principals, 
and teachers, and in expenditures from 1929-30 to 1935-36 is marked 
(table XXIII). Between these dates the number of cities reporting 
summer schools decreased 58.5 percent; the number enrolled, 76.2 
percent; the number of supervisors, principals, and teachers, 73.9 
percent; and the amount expended for summer schools decreased 83.5 
percent. 

The cost per pupil enrolled in 1933-34 was $5.46, and in 1935-36 it 
was $5.69. 
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Taste XXIII—SUMMER SCHOOLS IN CITIES OF 2,500 POPULATION 
AND MORE, 1922-36 


" of schoo supervisors, for cities 
Year systems | Enrollments | ‘yrincipals, | reporting 
reporting and teachers |_ this item 
1 2 3 4 5 
231 280, 507 748 $1, 652, 981 
447 456, 099 14, 377 3, 242, 665 
Kap 374 492, 638 14, 481 4, 043, 433 
Btinectascnesalosccustnccsbancatnbenstledonases 278 439, 030 13, 253 3, 755, 821 
160 109, 844 3, 317 602, 363 
155 117, 176 3,779 666, 158 


1. SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES 


TaBLE 1—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL AND FISCAL 
STATISTICS FOR THE FOUR GROUPS OF CITIES OF 2,500 POPU- 
LATION AND MORE FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1935-36 


POPULATION GROUP 


PERSONNEL AND FISCAL STATISTICS BY 


Item Ito IV, 
I—Cities | II—Cities | I1I—Cities | IV—Cities | combined 
of 100,000 of 30,000 of 10,000 of 2,500 
population | to 99,999 to 29,999 to 9,999 
and more | population | population | population 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
I. attendance, and 
in city public schools 
Total aia (census of 1930) _-._-.._- 36, 107, 120 | 10,600, 189 | 10, 286,776 | 9, 821, 453 66, 815, 538 
City school systems reporting - - - -_-.-.--- 90 1, 943 2, 900 
‘Superintendents and assistant superin- 
322 284 664 1,947 3, 217 
Day schools: 
Supervisors and principals - _-__.-.._- 8, 902 3,519 3, 950 2,819 19, 190 
Teachers: 
, 936 10, 424 11, 651 14,813 66, 824 
146, 926 53, 092 60, 359 315, 965 
Enrollment: 
are errr 3, 156, 386 | 1,055,918 | 1,129,989 | 1, 240, 005 6, 582, 298 
oe eee 3, 047, 1,021,402 | 1,097,750 | 1,221,865 6, 388, 810 
Aggregate days’ attendance -_-_._-.-- 982, 544, 730 |322, 502, 118 |347, 455,876 |379, 212,796 |2, 031, 715, 520 
Average daily attendance ._-__-__----. 5, 337,835 | 1,778,906 | 1,928,645 | 2, 130, 244 11, 175, 630 
Average length of school year (days) -- 1 1 182 
Average days attended per pupil en- 

1 155 156 154 157 
Number of schools... _-..----- oe 11, 455 5, 378 6, 919 9, 463 33, 215 
Number of school buildings... ...._- 7,927 3, 872 5, 640 8, 012 25, 451 

Part-time and continuation schools: 
Supervisors, principals, and teachers_- 1, 693 501 267 10 2,471 
Student enrollment - “ 94, 251 19, 296 6,973 187 120, 707 
Nightschoolsand Americanization classes: 
Supervisors, oe and teachers. . 11, 148 3, 267 1, 762 16, 563 
Student enrollment aa diaws 563, 761 145, 637 61, 201 13, 127 783, 726 
‘Summer schools: 
Supervisors, principals, and teachers. . 2, 538 401 194 


Student enrollment 


11, 135 


3, 779 
117, 176 


037 14, 709 3, 205 | 
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TaBLE 1—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL AND FISCAL 
STATISTICS FOR THE FOUR GROUPS OF CITIES OF 2,500 POPU- 
LATION AND MORE FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1935-36—Continued 


PERSONNEL AND FISCAL STATISTICS BY 
POPULATION GROUP 


I—Cities | II—Cities | I1[—Cities | [V—Cities | combined 
of 100,000 | of 30,000 of 10,000 of 2,500 
population | to 99,999 to 29,999 to 9,999 
and more | population | population | population 


Il.—Erpenditures 


Day schools: 
General control. ........-.----------- $18, 037, 330 | $5, 232, 298 | $6,302,795 | $9, 567,936 | $39, 140,359 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors 
and principals... -.-.-...-.--.....-.. 39, 129,715 | 10,476,328 | 9,055,514 | 5,399, 848 64, 061, 405 
Salaries of teachers --...........------ 386, 174, 561 | 105, 688, 183 | 93, 173, 543 | 89,723,884 | 674, 760, 171 
Educational supplies and other ex- 
penses of instruction... ........-.--- 17, 277, 168 | 6,427,780 | 6,445,690 | 6,649,992 36, 800, 630 
a eeaaiie of school plant___---..-..-- 52, 951, 146 | 18, 099,620 | 17,553,076 | 17,371,453 | 105, 975, 295 
aintenance and replace- 
ments) of schoo | entail Eee 20, 705,074 | 5,574,095 | 5,385,558 | 5, 478, 699 37, 143, 426 
Coordinate activities and auxiliary 
14, 989,192 | 5, 107,738 | 5,294,739 | 7,680,411 33, 072, 080 
Fixed — (pensions, rent, insur- 
20,905,935 | 2,905,055 | 3,012,410 | 3, 199, 477 30, 022, 877 


Total current expenditures... _- 570, 170, 121 |159, 511, 097 |146, 223, 325 |145, 071, 700 |1, 020, 976, 243 


4, 410, 040 1, 282, 570 476, 705 18, 458 6, 187, 773 

N ight schools and Americanization classes 
anne 6, 134, 282 952, 535 313, 493 54, 744 7, 455, 054 
Summer schools (total cost)... ....--.---- 513, 838 82, 599 56, 067 13, 654 666, 158 
Oe Ee es 49, 736, 082 | 12,401,150 | 12,406,747 | 14,859, 192 89, 403, 171 

Interest on iedshbedans (current funds 
CERES REE EE EEE. 51, 737, 577 | 16,376,367 | 14,791,952 | 12,308, 786 95, 214, 682 

All other expenses of debt service (current 
59, 662, 532 | 26, 150,096 | 23,300, 160 | 18,509,668 | 127, 622, 456 
Grand total expenditures... 742, 364, 472 |216, 756, 414 (197, 568, 449 | 190, 836, 202 |1, 347, 525, 527 

III.— Bonds and sinking funds (thousands 

of dollars) 


School bonds outstanding at close of year_.| 1, 169, 356 353, 888 309, 317 259, 256 2, 091, 817 
Balance in schoel sinking funds at close of 
76, 187 18, 219 13, 687 9, 277 117,370 


IV.— Value of school property 


‘Total bm of school property (thousands 
2, 457, 931 786, 113 742, 463 670, 407 4, 656, 914 
Value a school property per pupil in 
average daily attendance ....-..-.....-- 460 442 385 315 417 
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Taste 4——ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 


SYSTEMS, 1935-36 


GROUP I—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE 


PERSONNEL 
g 2 Teachers | Enrollment | 3 
City SS | se legs a8 
; | 2 
= q 
2 4 | 2 
2 8 | 2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 il 12 
Alabama: 
259, 678} 177 3) 17) 48} 206) 1,159) 27,486) 27,320) 45,008) 71 
ornia: 
Long Beach. 142,032! 180 2) 17) 35) 222) 771) 14,739) 15,253! 23,714 
Los Angeles. 1, 360,779} 184 12| 96) 448)1, 646) 7,356) 154,796) 146,927 239,126) 611 
063 181 4) 18) 66) 288) 1,305) 27,171) 25,428) 44,500) 128 
San 147,995; 181 2} 10} 29/1193) 1718) 15,454) 14,855) 25,5908) 74 
San 394) 5} 21) 120) 397) 2,076) 40,127) 37,730) 65,410) 17: 
182 5] 11] 57] 229) 1,254! 28,222) 27,066) 45,249) 137 
187 2} 2) 30) 80) 704! 13,926) 13,289 23,809) 71 
182 3} 28) 2.143) 2813)? 13, 788] 213,787) 25,439} 50 
188 3} 21] 62) 152) 922) 17,198) 16,767) 29,544) 96 
106, 597 185 3} 8} 25) 473) 9,069) 8,968) 15,501] 32 
District of Columbia: 
486, 176 9} 26) 122) 401) 2,596] 49,884) 51,024) 82,538} 221 
rgia: 
270, 366) 178 3] 11) 65) 264) 1,139} 28,998) 29,613) 48,241) 115 
Chic 3, 376, 438 180 11} 30} 343/1, 882)10, 693) 267, 118) 246,475) 435,387] 483 
104, 192 1} 25) 97 41 8,828} 8,638) 14,432) 51 
na: 
Bvaneville...........-- 102, 249} 180 2} 8) 13) 98) 370) 8,610) 8,514 14,322} 37 
Fort 114, 946) 185 6) 23) 118) 434) 9,522) 9, 16,777; 43 
100, 426 180 1) 17 18] 107; 447) 11,012) 10,829 19, 130 
Indianapolis. ..-......- 364, 161 173 25) 82) 328) 1,545) 32,706) 31,928 53, 559) 116 
5 South Bend-......--..-- 104, 193 180 1 7 19) 121 4 , 558) 8, 985 16, 012) 
iowa: 
Des Moines. 142, 559} 172 1; 14) 29) 133) 679) 16,381) 15,904) 27,328) 105 
sas: 
Kansas 121,857} 177 1 7} 23) 111) 490) 12,940) 12,197) 21,371) 86 
111,110) 177 1 7| 44) 87) 551) 11,990) 11,537) 19,905) 68 
Kentucky: 
Louisville. ...-......-.- 307,745} 176 4; 10} 64) 289) 1,118) 25,153) 24,325) 39,419) 131 
Louisiana: 
New 458,762) 176 99) 243) 1,648) 37,662) 39,498) 60,078) 148 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 190} 414) 48) 126) 621) 2,964) 64,924) 62,565) 106,037| 269 
Massachusetts: 
oston 170 7| 107) 913) 3,239) 73,356) 70,261) 121,446) 380 
Cambridge. 169 2} 5) 31) 136) 508) 9,186 5,229) 45 
Fall River- 168 9} 26) 62) 449) 8,675) 8,181] 14,693) 38 
Lowell. 175 1} 22 ‘51 7,344) 7,221 12,782} 62 
ner 171 2} 10) 16) 81 412} 8,179) 7,846 14,670} 35 
New Bedford 190 2} 11; 23) 59) 488) 9,169) 8,831 5, 634) 53 
Somerville 176 2) #14) 115) 454) 8,905 409) 15,470) 44 
Springfield 179 1; 16) 37} 138) 728) 13,954) 13,872 055} 72 
orces: 183 3} 10) 981; 17,191) 17,257) 31,273) 71 
Detroit. 182 4) 34) 441/1, 271) 5, 422)? 128,483)? 128,482 504) 455 
176 2) 12) 46) 148) 800) 2 18, 793) 218,054) 31,539) 66 
Grand 176 2} 11) 36) 174) 728) 14,776) 14,064 87 
esota: 
171 2} 9} 28) 96) 598) 10,842) 10,248 18,375) 80 
Minneapolis 177 5} 15) 101) 388] 2,179) 44,580) 44,159] 76,947} 200 
t. 180 4; 59) 170) 1,111) 22,458) 21,814 538) 136 
uri: 
Kansas City. 190 3) 26) 110) 345) 1,580! 34,768) 33,204) 57, 539) 4182 
191 7\ 37! 118! 440: 2,447! 52,555! 51,6591 98,122) 257 


1 Includes part-time teachers: 17 men and 39 women. 
2 Distribution by sex is estimated. 


4 Includes 9 directors. 
4 Statistics of 1933-34. 
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Taste 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—-Continued 


GROUP I—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE—Continued 


PERSONNEL 
Be n 
se 13.888 Teachers | Enrollment | @ 3 
8 4 [13 S 
3 8 n g 
S > 3 > 3 
< |n a 5 < 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Nebraska: 
214,006) 178 3} 9} 53) 147] 1,007} 22,106} 20,616} 36,097) 115 
New Jersey: 
118,700) 179) 1; 5} 30) 569} 11,250) 10,932) 18,845! 59 
Elizabeth 114, 589 194 1} 12) 26) 135 512 9, 627 9, 393 16, 356 43 
191 4) 20 52| 253] 1,398} 25,585) 24,150) 42,158 87 
195 5} 20} 49] 436) 1,999) 42,007) 39,535} 67,750| 124 
194 2; 9 39 139 755, 14,006} 12, 989) 820) 27 
191 Vn 31; 131 11,051; 10, 202 18, 003 56 
181 3} 28] 32) 58) 534) 8,274) 7,687 13,397} 43 
185 3} 21} 100) 556) 2,814) 49,827) 46,683 85, 208 
190 42| 214/1, 3583/5, 554/26, 976) 559, 739) 544, 121/1, 013, 596/1, 309 
185 4) 27 53} 440) 1,515) 27,043) 25, 46, 100 
183 3} 33} 47) 150) 1,026] 19,588] 19,249) 33, 99 
187 2} 7] #17] #50} 534] 9,392) 8, 15,112} 41 
182 5} 23 108 753| 13,532} 12,420) 22,457; 62 
185 2} 2) 56) 215) 1,244) 28,472) 27,318! 48,855) 61 
188 1 3 26) 116 530) 10,404) 10,059 19, 558 32 
451, 160) 194 3} 11) 89) 1,641] 34,075] 32,669) 55,889) 160 
429) 184 4 9} 223) 837) 3, 260 852) 75,459] 135,547) 280 
181 68} 277) 1,067] 24,422) 23,740 41, 782) 111 
180 46] 208) 829) 17,364] 16,842 57 
181 1} 17 194) 1,177) 24,190 125) 42,020! 107 
185 2} 6 44) 203 798) 16, 16, 455 30, 996 54 
Oklahom: 
175 1} 12) 55) 151 897} 20,149) 19, 964 31, 631 91 
177 2 8 34) 157) 698} 16,717; 15,881 26, 951 74 
ortiand 301, 815 180 3) 16 67| 197) 1,377} 28,191) 26, 945 44,069} 121 
115, 967 190 2) 33} 105 552} 10,910} 10, 104 18, 340 52 
Philadelphia 1, 950, 961 189 15| 96) 246/1, 561) 6,351] 152,828] 150,232} 248,106) 424 
oS 669, 817 199 5} 55) 132) 643) 2,4 58, 587 529} 95,051] 271 
Reading..-.. 111,171); 197 1} 15) 10) 117) 4 10,002} 9,458) 17,297) 43 
433) «191 1} 14, 45) 98) 757] 14,528) 14,058) 24,235) 82 
Bhode Island: 
252,981) 173 6| 13} 55] 267] 1,289] 21,923) 20,871) 38,263) 124 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga....-...-..- 119, 798 179 1 4 43} 82) 713) 12,995) 13,040) 20,621 47 
 Ricidtncsinsminaliicl 105, 802 176 1 6 27; 123 589} 11,272) 11,407 18, 897 44 
253, 143 180) 1 4 51; 107 959 204; 22, 823) 663 66 
153, 866} 179 2} 412) 428) 265) 2630] 17,150) 17,595} 25,341) 50 
475 175 2} 10; 43) 206) 1,261] 27,548) 26,918 43, 453 68 
102, 421 175 3) 3 22} 53 567| 29,705] 29,705 18, 198) 22 
Forth Worth om 163, 447 175 4 9 44) 125 16,456] 15, 446 26,529} 84 
352) 1} 12} 88) 237) 1,513) 33, 297! 52,126} 138 
San Antonio........... 231,542) 175 3} 17; 49) 180) 1, 23,772} 22,539) 37,173) 60 
Salt Lake City. ....-..- 140, 267; 176 3} 40} 142) 792) 17,400) 16,587} 29,872) 71 
129,710} 182 1} 30) 653) 12,721) 12,725) 24,026) 38 
182, 179 2} 11) 49] 110) 936) 17,295] 17,639 , 504, 74 
Washington: 
365,583] 187 4) 86) 345] 1,504) 32,882) 31,891] 54,034) 154 
115,514) 185) 1) 6) 40) 128} 487] 10,494) 9,957; 17,452) 45 
106,817; 181 32) 98| 494) 10,834) 10,229) 17,920) 41 
Wisconsin: 
578, 249) 190 5} 105) 572) 1,929) 46,359) 45,005) 79,634) 192 
? Distribution by sex is estimated. 4 Statistics of 1933-34. 
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TasLe 4—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 


BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL i 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—-Continued 
County Unit Scuoou Systems Wuicx Inctupe Cities oF 100,000 PoruLation 
AND MoRE 
PERSONNEL 
5. Teachers | Enrollm 3 2 
< la aja & < Zz 
1 2 ¢ pa} s 9 10 il 12 
Florida: 
Dade County 142,955] 180 1} 2| 38] 142} 960] 20,327) 19,998] 30,627] 69 
Duval County *.....-.-| 155,503} 180 1} 5| 57} 106] 975] 17,600] 18,704! 30,113] 81 
Hillsborough County 153,519] 178 2} 4} 118] 868] 19,438] 18,819] 28,469 124 
GROUP II—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION 
176 1} 1) 10} 12) 183] 3,955] 3,853] 6,553; 16 
168 1} 4) 17) 284] 6,240] 6,120} 9,033) 31 
171 2) 15) 52| 244] 5,592] 5, 8, 
177 10} 21] 163] 3,993] 3,754] 6,191] 18 
177 2/10) 365) 8,407] 8, 13, 28 
186 2} 176] 3,198] 3,082 1 
178 1} 8} 50] 193] 4,206] 4,139] 7,189] 
186 2} 7} 19] 63 6,722| 6,340| 11, 34 
178 2} 21} 113] 378] 7,815} 7,373) 13,180] 44 
181 2} 5| 17| 133} 420] 8626] 8,424) 13,5231 46 
179 2} 14} 201) 11,679] 10,998] 18,089] 53 
185 3| 155] 522] 10,067) 10,028] 16,048} 43 
174 1} 5| 54 5,267| 5,164) 8,972! 37 
182 2} 4) 142] 415] 9,842] 9,327] 12,078] 30 
180 1} 1] 21} 52} 201] 4,224) 3,538} 6,233| 32 
184 2} 11; 178] 3,681] 3,378] 5,800] 21 
182 1} 11] 76| 207] 4,102) 3,774! 6,555] 21 
Stockton 47,963| 181 1} 4| 1] 117} 302} 5,972] 5,882} 9,886] 41 
Colorado Springs......- 33,237] 182 1} 13] 41] 172] 3,952} 3,842! 6,252] 25 
District No. 1.-----)\ 50,006 { 190 1} 6} 8} 18} 121} 2,605) 2,498} 4,034/ 18 
District No. 20...-- 179 1} 2} 9} 30; 171} 3,431] 3,334) 5,564) 20 
Connecticut: 
33,112} 183 1} 10] 32] 231] 3,402) 3,167] 5,749] 21 
38, 481| 183 1} 13 3,071] 3,040) 5,401] 26 
New Britain........-... 68,128} 180 1} 4| 18) 49] 402) 8.287] 7,969] 12,751] 30 
36,019] 181 11 5] 4 87} 3,582} 3,415} 6,063, 31 
32, 438] 183 1} 4; 3! 147] 2,381] 2264) 4,113 
56,765) 185 1} 6 18 335| 6,268! 5,930] 10,4521 33. 
99,902} 180 1} 1) 82} 6507| 9,243) 7,600] 14,760] 64 
Columb 43,131 43! 39] 5,106] 5,427] 886} 31 
Illinois: 
Alton 30,151] 186 1} 4! 145! 3,754] 3,505! 5,930 
Aurora: 
East \ 46,589,{ 19! 11 1) 6 2,728} 2,585] 4,480} 20 
\ 184 1; 2 7; 1,570| 1, 543 2,643) 12 
No. \ 12 2} 6s! 1,610! 1,609} 2,110) 8 
District No. 100.._- 182 7} 81} 1.535] 1,457] 2,778] 
Bloomington.......---- 30,930) 179 1; 10} 2,672 2581} 4,597] 11 
66,602) 195 1) 8| 12) 17; 176} 3,133) 2,903, 5, 16 
36,765! 180 1) «42461 «38,8661 2271 «19 


4 Statistics of 1933-34. 

6 Includes Miami, 110,637 population; Coral Gables, 5,697; Hialeah, 2,600; and Miami Beach, 6,494. 
€ Includes Jacksonville, 129,549 population; South Jacksony ille, 5, 597. 

7 Includes Tampa, 101,161 population; Plant City, 6,8’ 

* Includes Alabama City, which forms a union school Mistrlet with Gadsden. 
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ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 


PERSONNEL 
8 
n 
3 Teachers | Enrollment | @ 
City $8 q 
< a a <4 a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 13 
Miinois— Continued 
RE nr 57, 510 181 1 3 21 45| 270) 6,059 5, 752 10,054) 21 
East St. Louis.........- 184 187 2} 7| 62) 369] 7,510) 7,522) 12,791 36 
35,929) 183 1} 12) 28) 149) 3,080) 2,931 5,299} 24 
anston: 
v*District No. 75-..--1} 9g, 185] 10} 2,674) 2,483) 4, 10 
District No. 76-...- { 180 1) 3 I 8} 102} 1,633} 1,523 2, 824 9 
42, 993 181 1) 13} 213} 3,804 , 558 6,330) 27 
oline 177 1} 32} 3,146} 2,993) 5,052) 24 
>). 63, 982) 182 1 4 ll 13} 232) 3,149 3, 061 5, 471 22 
39 241 190 1} 3] 13] 48) 150) 3,158) 3,229 5,587) 22 
Rockford... ........----- 864 174 1) 4) 17) 63) 3877) 7,645) 7,314 12,864) 23 
Rock Island........---- 37,953} 180 1) 1 8} 25} 153] 3,297) 3,084 5,228) 16 
Springfield __.......---- 71, 864) 173 1} 18] 70} 6,634) 6,516] 10,941) 36 
499} 185 5 122} 2,427) 2,271 3,768} 21 
a: 
And 39, 804 178 1) 4 2} 58) 165) 4,331 4,146] °7,478) 23 
East Chicago.........-- 54, 784| 183 2) 8 8] 206) 5,263) 5,147 8,863) 25 
Elkhart... 32,949) 175 1} 3 34) 1651 3,450} 3, 286 6,230} 17 
64,560} 176 1} 2| 16) 87) 342 6,854 12,223} 37 
32, 843} 177 1} 3] 12) 42) 145) 3,791) 3,661 6,215} 13 
Muncie 46,548) 175 1 7| 13) 60| 196) 5,164) 5,044 8,675} 24 
ich 32,493) 179 2; 4 ll} 40 152| 3,430} 3,343 5,738} 25 
Terre Haute...........- 62, 810 175 2} 2| 269] 5,549] 5,150} 10,040) 23 
lowa: 
Cedar Rapids-......--- 56,097} 190 1} 10} 22| 54) 320) 5,194) 5,039 9,336} 36 
Council Bluffs........-- 42,048} 184 1 4 19} 37| 232) 4,786) 4,818 8,772} 38 
60,751) 186 1} 4} 43] 272) 5,396) 5, 101 8,737] 42 
Co. ee 41, 679 195 1 7 11 24 145 2, 529 2, 197 4,041 23 
, 183 178 1 7| 26) 60) 464) 8,621 8,494) 14,818} 54 
Vaterloo: 
East side ¢.......... 46, 191 { 179 8| 114) 2,434) 2,544 3,997} 22 
K 180 1 1 9} 17 105} 2,498} 519 4,046; 11 
ansas: 
K 64, 120 174 1} 10} 29) 49} 349) 6,891) 6,750 11,496) 56 
entucky: 
Po) a 65, 252 178 1 6 15 42) 218} 3,503 3, 541 7,191 28 
ee |, 736) 181 2 1 15] 23 254 4, 496 4, 499 7, 118) 24 
Paducah 33, 541 180 1 2 5 26 146 2, 572 2, 596 , 652) 21 
Maine: 
Lewiston. 948 178 ) ry 17 115 2, 343 2, 240 3, 526 25 
70,810; 184 2 9} 346) 6,518) 6, 11,302} & 
use 
Arlington 36, 178 1 5 12) 35 216} 3,599 3, 445 6, 13 
Brockton 63, 797 175 | ee 8} 40) 316 5, 655 5, 423 10, 101 23 
Brookline 47,490| 178 1 7 8| 40) 228) 3,371 3, 313 5, 757 22 
Chelsea. 45, 816 182 1 8 5} 34 213 3,765) 3,652 6, 678) 10 
Chicopee 3,930} 181 1 5| 12} 22) 202) 3,590) 3,235 , 839) 24 
ere 48, 424 178 23 10} +49 266 4, 754 4, 741 8, 669 18 
Fitchburg. 40,692) 175 2! 4} 149] 2,590) 2,517} 4,673) 22 
48, 710 179 1 3 10} 33 199} 3,902) 3,891 6,772) 25 
Holyoke. ....0...-....-- 56, 537 189 2 2 13 45 210| 3,823) 3,527 6, 521 28 
85, 068 178 9 25 69| 339) 6,278 5, 494 10,710} 429 
re 58, 036 175 1 7 16 49| 244 4,856) 4,570 18 
Caer 59, 714 175 2| 13 17 71 312) 6,266) 5,974 11, 126 26 
65, 276 181 1 9 19} 104 382} 6,665 6, 091 11,122) 48 
49, 677 184 1 9} 23 36 +4,678, 4, 450 8, 21 28 
71,983; 182 2) 18! 78) 402) 7,952 7,381 13,813; 24 
35, 680 149 1} ll 8 35 3,986; 3,667 832 17 
353 176 ll 3 s| 38! 17| 3, 188! 2, 976 25 


4 Statistics of 1933-34 


§ Including estimate for kindergarten departinent. 
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TasLE 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


GROUP II—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION—Continued 


g PERSONNEL 
Nes n 
3 3 Teachers | Enrollment 3 
City SS | | 8 
i=} ~ |e 3 
3 =| =| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 8 : 10 il 13 
Massachusetts—Contd. 

37,355) 180 1) 4 5] 18) 220) 3,206) 3, 210; 5,856} 23 

39,247! 174 2 5} 25) 204) 3,454) 3, 200) 5,936) 26 
34,913) 178) 1j-..- 9} 38} 202] 3,523) 3,442 6,416} 19 
n: 
Battle Creek. ........-- 43, 573) 187) +220) 5,187) 4,972 8,270} 36 
47,355) 184 1} 3} 20) 54) 255] 4,411) 4,255 7,044) 37 
eattey al trict 175 1 7 24 69 1, 449 1,410 2, 454 15 

ick 90.858 { il 2 7% 4, 469| 4,670] 8,670} 25 
Hamtramck. 58, 268 194 27 9 49 173) 315 4, 724 8, 393) 14 
Highland Par 52, 959 192 F,--- 9} 42) 279 5, 566} 5, 560) 8, 816 17 
Jackson - 55, 187 174 6 16} 62) 25,746) 15,746 9,723] 32 
Kalamazoo x 786 184 2 7 15 71 290} 25,779) 25,779 9, 847 38 
78, 397 186 8 26) 107 394 8, 747 9, 327 15,575} 48 
41, 390 193 2 «6 17} 60) 125,533) 25, 532 9,438} 32 
64,928) 182 2) 4) 417) 68) 3820) 27,039) 27,039) 12,375) 38 

31, 361 188 1 4 18} 34 206} 3,620) 3,559 , 243 
80,715] 184 3} 25) 359] 8,3 7,925] 14,166} 52 
48, 282 180 2) 3 ll 201 4, 874 5, 289 7, 855 16 

1, 954 175 | 13 18 162) 4,324 4, 821 6, 825 
33, 454 1 18} 37) 188} 4,041) 3,851 , 606) 20 
80,935) 178 1; § 49} 349) 7,772) 7,329) 11,287] 32 

57,527) 175 1 3 4) 46) 304) 6,609) 6,451 10, 580 
39, 532} 176 19} 14) 213) 3,344) 3,093 5,607} 20 
75,933) 175 2) 25) 51) 426) 8,74 8,411] 14,968) 55 
76,834) 176 2 228} 44,854) 4,725 42 
1,463) 176 2 140) 2, 501 4,367} 22 
66,198) 180) 2 291) 5,863 625 9,387) 29 
88,979} 192 1 554, 8,620) 8,111) 14,375) 30 
077 189 1 218} 4,428) 4,082 6, 575 21 
46, 875 193 1 267 5, 04 4, 878 8, 397 28 
020 187 1 294 5, 4, 821 8,465) 21 
59,261) 192 1 246} 5,027) 4,563 8,229) 17 
Irvington. .| 56,733} 191 1 255) 5,183) 4, 864 8,359} 20 

Kearny (P. O., Arling- 

716; 192) 1 193) 3, 3, 663 6,514) 16 
42,017; 181 2 231) 3,958) 3,755 6,690} 25 
New 55 183 1 3,568) 3,476 5,993) 14 
North Bergen. 40,714; 191 1 192} 3,428] 3,355 5,677; 15 

35, 3! 186 1 184) 3,391) 3,388) 5,994) 17 
ESET 62, 959 187 1 345) 6, 316 5, 814 10,329) 23 
Perth Amboy. 43,516) 186 1 222} 4,137) 3,854 7,061; 24 
34,422) 187 1 226; 3,769) 3,547 6,332} 23 
South Orange (includes 

aplewood Town- 

RE 34, 951 187 1 235) 3,646) 3,479 6, 233} 12 
Union City............. 659; 192 2 290) 5,558} 5,328 9,313} 20 
West New 37,107; 192 1 4,184) 3,684 6,369} 11 

New York: 

Amsterdam --.........- 34,817) 182 2 27 3, 264) 3,054 5,559} 31 

Co 36, 652 186 1 170} 2, 906 2, 705 4, 847 18 

Binghamton._.........- 76, 662 183 1 503) 8, 101 8, 028 14, 123 43 

47,397; 185 1 241; 4,276) 4,303 7,601; 22 
45, 155 182) 2 292} 4,602) 4,567 8, 120) 
61,499; 187 2 389} 6,568} 6,365) 11,011) 30 
31,275) 1 185) 3,088} 2,820) 221 15 
54,000! 184 2 323; «5,441! 076 8,800, 26 


3 Distribution by sex is estimated. 
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TaBLE 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


GROUP II—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION—Continued 


PERSONNEL 
@ EE Teachers | Enrollment | | 
~ 
gis 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
New York—Continued. 
Ni Falls 75, 460) 183) 3) 9 91 8,835) 8,435) 15,265) 44 
psie. 40, 288} 186) 26) 185) 3,797) 3,552 6,380} 20 
Rome. ..... .| 32,338] 184 3 16} 165) 3,271) 3,126 5, 571 20 
Scheneciady --| 95,692) 182 3} 10) 86] 498) 9,482) 8,699) 15,088) 47 
Lansingburg 1,137] 1,121] 1,966] 7 
182 1 8 3,555} 3, 367 5,692) 27 
32,205] 184 3 3,383} 3,202} 5,733] 25 
35,830} 18 8 4,234) 3, 960) 6,858} 21 
193 ) 4,689) 4,869 7,807) 15 
82, 675| 180 9,199} 9,497] 15,718] 30 
52,037; 1 6,449} 6,859) 11,360) 21 
53, 569) 155: 5,493} 5,356} 10,062) 25 
745] 151 4,347} 4,332} 7,934] 13 
37,379) 1} 1 4,470} 4,888 8,090} 16 
5,274) 180 8,002} 7,968) 14,088) 23 
50,945) 183 2) 4 4,658} 4,519 8,085} 25 
East 39, 667 | 3,480} 3,357 6,227) 15 
Hamil 52,176] 186 2 4,477| 4,349] 7,995} 17 
, 509; 186 3 5,331] 5, 083 9,379) 24 
42, 287 1 3 43 3,893) 3, 735 7,094) 16 
44,512} 187 2) 1 50 4,123] 3,855) 7,521) 16 
33, 525 1) 3 59 154} 3,166}; 3,055 5,842) 12 
31,084) 1 3 33; 150} 3,258) 3,104 5, 781 15 
30, 596} 185 l} 2 30; 146) 2,879) 2,825 5,090} 17 
33, 411 195 | 35) 97| 2,248] 2,106 3,919) 11 
2,560} 179 1 43] 240) 4,936) 4,709 8,425; 19 
68,743) 178 1 78| 290) 6,550) 6,540) 11,328) 26 
35,422) 1 if... 28} 184] 3,106] 2,925} 5,634) 12 
41,062} 180) 47| 198) 4,587) 4,362 8,329} 13 
36,440} 177 1 39| 178) 3,515) 3, 6,252; 18 
Muskogee | 32,026; 172 1) 2} 14) 39) 191} 4,371) 4,364 7,019} 17 
92,563) 194 1} 14 7| 139 8,883} 8,447) 15,609) 28 
82,054; 180 1 7 5} 92) 4 8,769} 8,400) 15,600) 34 
57,892) 193 1) 97} 239) 25,510) 25,320) 10,685) 26 
Chester. 59,164) 190) 1 1 8} 53) 257) 6,526) 6,357 9,835) 19 
34, 190 1) 16) 46) 136) 3,711) 3,486 6,293} 17 
Harrisburg. 80,339} 185 1) 7 9} 115] 314) 7,229) 7,052) 12,491) 25 
Hazleton..........----- 36,765) 188 3 5| 63} 202) 4, 4, 081 7,475) 20 
66,993) 180 1} 6} 18} 69) 382) 7,322) 6,997) 13,111) 44 
59,949) 200 7 5} 95) 252) 4,719) 4,848) 9,395} 27 
Lower Merion (P. O., 

Ardmore)... 35, 166} 183 11} 63) 187) 3,052) 2,925 5,140; 20 
McKeesport. 54,632) 180) 1) 5 16) «69 6,043) 5,642) 10,770) 18 
New Castle. 48,674) 180) 1 1 +48} 281) 5,814) 5,665) 10,219) 16 
Norristown. 35, 853 192) 3) 44 155} 3,385) 3,316 6,115} 11 
Darby. 46,626) 1 1} 5) 11} 229) 4,163) 4,048 7,033} 19 

86,626) 181 1} 9} 11) 106) 462) 8,958) 8,622) 15,487) 41 
45,729) 183 | 74| 211) 4,589) 4,472 8,039} 17 
180 1} 12 7| 88) 255) 5,604) 5,508 9,862) 27 

Bhode Island 
( P. O., Provi- 
42,911 173 2 #1 5} 51) 261) 4,845) 4,774 8,138} 50 
Pawtucket. 77,149) 163 1 5} 21 5,929) 5,710} 10,307) 23 
49,376! 183) 3 13) 168) 3,045! 2,874 5,060; 19 


by sex is estimated. 
10 Data includes 1933-34 figures for Negro schools. 
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Taste 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36——Continued 


GROUP II—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION—Continued 


3 PERSONNEL 
Neo 
Ss Teachers | Enrollment 3 3 
22 2 lees > 
City a8 | 3 
ag 83 s 
| 8 a | 3 
a jess 68 | 18 
ala |a| = < Zz 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
South Carolina: 
62, 265) 180) 2} 14) 262) 5,989 10, 12 
51,581) 178 ll] 44; 26,500; 27,313) 11,531; 23 
South, ‘Dakota: 
Siete 33, 362} 168 1} 3) 12} 28) 226) 4,047| 3,679 6,689} 24 
43, 132 1) 2} 11] 42) 223) 4,632) 4,451 7,351 21 
53, 120 12} 61) 329) 6,346; 6,326; 10,385) 23 
Beaumont: 
City district_....._. 1) 4) 10) 22; 157) 2,540) 2,350) 4,384) 10 
French district. ....|$ 57,732 4 854 835} 1,354) 6 
South Park district. 4; 28 =1,448) =1, 502 2, 679) 5 
52, 938 1 12} 32) 4,440) 4,461 7,107| 18 
32, 618 1} 1] 18! 170! 3,766] 3,640} 6,001] 13 
Port Arihar , 902 9 231] 5,462) 5,260) 8,798) 15 
52, 848 4 17] 42) 310) 6,250) 6,386 9,680} 20 
van 43, 690) 2 14 46 5,045} 4,719 8,311} 20 
40, 272 14] 78) 220) 65,437) 5, 456) 9,125} 14 
Lynchburg 40, 661 1} 4) 10) 30) 227) 4,465) 4,557 7,880} 31 
Newport News 34, 417 1] 5} 12 1 3,800} 3,881] 6,557) 12 
Portsmouth. -| 45,704 1) 4) 10) 16) 218) 4,540) 4,550 7,717; 18 
69, 206) 37 7,177| 7,389) 12,604) 20 
Washington: 
Bellingham. -| 30,823 14) 39) 142) 8,282) 3,074 5,218} 14 
30, 567 1 11) 37) 151) 3,413) 3,396 5,587) 19 
nsin: 
37, 415 3} 9 44) 193) 3,585) 3,559 6,234) 26 
50, 262) 1; 3) 18) 44) 257) 5,170) 5,002 8,899) 27 
39, 614 1 5} 36) 3,226) 3,124 5,446) 20 
57, 1} 1 53) 358) 6,333) 6,153) 10,114) 35 
Oshkosh 40, 108 1 1 10} 31 189} 3,780) 3,692 6,013} 25 
67, 542) 1} 5) 12) 60} 3802! 6,625) 6,424) 11,477) 34 
Sheboygan. 39, 25 6; 56) 171) 3,832) 3,839 6,924; 24 
36, 113 1 10} 44) 172) 3,489) 3,317 5,941; 31 
34, 671 1 12) 54) 192) 3,864) 3,663 6,450! 20 
County Unit Systems Wuicn INncLupe Cities or 30,000 Tro 99,999 
PopuLaTION 
Alabama: 
Mobile County 118, 363} 176) 2} 3) 20) 73) 582! 11,560) 11,615) 19,338 
Montgomery County 96,671] 154 2} 1) 19) 44) 452) 10,963) 701; «17, 113 
a: 
Escambia County 53,594) 171 1} 27} 220; 2383) 26,789] 26,790) 11,541 
Pinellas County 62,149) 180 22) 261) 2447) 28,264) 28,165) 12,902) 73 
Bibb County 77,042} 190) 1} 4) 21) 81) 338; 8,204) 8,480) 12,976) 47 
Chatham County 105, 431 170 2) 43) 405) 9,788) 10,699) 15,695) 49 
Richmond County 72,990! 170 43! 7,976! 8,105! 12,238) 43 


by sex is estimated. 

4 Statistics of 1933-34. 

11 Includes the following cities: Mobile, te ore pepetatiens Prichard, 4,580. 

12 Includes Montgomery city, 66,079 popula’ 

13 Includes Pensacola, 31,579 population. 

44 Includes St. Petersburg, 40,425 population; Clearwater, 7,607; Tarpon Springs, 3,414. 
15 Includes Macon, 64,045 populat tion 

46 Includes Savannah, 85,024 Depuletion. 

«7 Includes Augusta, 60, 342 population. 
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Taste 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


County Unir Scuoout Systems Inciupe Cities oF 30,000 ro 99,999 
PopuLation—Continued 


3 PERSONNEL 
Das 
33 3 Bae Teachers | Enrollment 3 3 
a4 | 8 sa 
|e |8 3 a 8 
|a ala la| & < Z 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
Louisiana: 
Caddo Parish 124, 670} 161 2 9} 104) 761) 15,118) 15,504) 25,350) 133 
East Baton Rouge 
68, 208; 167 1; 2 9| 43} 330) 6,844) 7,162) 12,796 
nd: 
Allegany County 79,098) 190 1) 4 2} 461) 8,401) 8,076) 14,700) 78 
Washington County #__| 65,882] 186 1) 4 1} 89} 310) 7,102} 7,008) 12,307) 97 
North Carolina: 
New Hanover County ”} 43,010) 160 1 24, 250) 5,079) 5,212 9,138} 29 
West Virginia: 
Cabell County 90, 786} 175) [| 25) 113} 533) 11,102) 10,522) 17,879) 108 
Kanawha County %___.| 157, 667 175 7; 6) 40) 320) 1, 22,084; 19, 468) 595} 307 
Ohio County 72,077} 174 99 6,581} 6,304) 11,551) 43 
GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION 
Alabama: 
A 176 | 9 8} 126) 2,621) 2,668 4,286) 12 
177 1 1 18) 91 1,976} 2,074 3, 713' 7 
176 3} 74| 1,917) 2,005 3,104; 13 
168) 2 65; 1,499) 1,472 2, 571 9 
177 | 4 6 1,361 1,352 2, 333 8 
176 oe 3 4 1,552) 1,561 2, 581 7 
175 1 5 4 53] 1,437) 1,552 2, 262) 5 
151 , 1 8) 56| 1,655) 1,699 2, 681 8 
175 2; ill 90} 1,911; 2,099 3, 416 8 
175 1 4 9} 112) 2,333) 2,435 4,156) 12 
171 3} 10 39} 1,106) 1,072 1, 754 7 
177 1 7 84} 2,137; 2,161 2, 619) 8 
170) 1 6 17 114) 2,700} 2,769 4,119} 13 
178 1 2} 10 51] 1,309} 1, 208 2, 090 9 
180 1 3} 23) 105) 2,922; 3,118 4,684; 14 
175 3} 105) 2,435) 2,607 4,237; 16 
175 1 9} «610 51) 41,376} 41,379 2,173 9 
California: 
Anaheim 175 | 45 842 773 1,463; 12 
26,015) 180 1 8} 18) 154) 2,920) 2,765 5,033; 26 
Beverly Hills. 17,429} 182 23 4 5} 42) 120) 2,144) 2,144 3, 413 5 
rawley.....-. 10, 439 170 1 2 3 6 1, 291 1, 262 2, 299 6 
16, 66 186 1 3 10} 32) 119} 2,167} 2,035 3, 505 17 
Burlingame... ...-....-- 3, 270 175 1 = 10 48 1, 083 951 1, 687 ll 
12,516} 9175 6 6 1 68} 1,338) 155 2,246; 16 
15,752; 188 1) 3 2; #18 89} 1,731 1, 656 2,930} 12 
10,860} 171 4 2 51 723 721 1,279 8 
Inglewood..........-..- 19,480} 180 1; 2 6 5 89} 1,628} 1,503 2,718} 11 
13, 842) 181 9} 61 128} 3,018} 2,825 4,637; 15 
Monrovia. .....-.....-- 10, 890} 179 3} 27 74| 1,483} = 1, 295 2,402} 12 
OS eee 13, 173 1 1 | 85 1, 486 1,311 2, 695 12 
13,652} 182! 1) 2 44 2 89} 1,597) 1,522 2,749; 17 
Pomona 20,804) 180) 1} 3} 10) 36) 133) 2,549) 2,285 4,121 17 
14,177! 171 965 ssil 11,5741 


4 Statistics of 1933-34. 

13 Includes Shreveport, 76,655 population. 

19 Includes Baton Rouge city, 30,729 population. 

20 Includes Cumberland, 37,747 population; Frostburg, 5,588; Western Port, 3,440. 

21 Includes Hagerstown, 30,861 population. 

22 Includes Wilmington, 32,731 population. 

% Includes Huntington, 75,572 population. 

24 Includes Charleston, 60,408 population; Dunbar, 4,189; St. Albans, 3,254; South Charleston, 5,904. 
3% Includes Wheeling, 61,659 population. 
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TaBLeE 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 
GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 
PERSONNEL 
Ris nan 
So Teachers | Enrollment 3 
aS Sp a 
City 8 aig a | 8 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
20,093) 185) 2] 4 5} 33} 3, 2, 973 5,456] 24 
29, 696 181 2} 3) 82; 205) 4,743) 4,542 7,410} 29 
10, 263 177 5} 29) 63} 1,757) 1,578 2, 832 7 
11, 455) 179 1 3 1 2 46 887 810 1, 395 8 
, 444 185 5 52} 1,072 938 1, 807 ll 
14,395] 176 3} 84; 1,627) 1,558 2, 701 13 
636) 179 1 1 5} 24 70} 1,478) = 1,331 2, 500 9 
3,730} 182 1 1 9 «23 82) 1,437 1, 478 2,615 ll 
14, 476} 192 4; 22 81 1,934; 1,780 2, 693 12 
11,603) 177 5} 39 78); 1,963) 1, 903 3,032} 10 
14, 822} 177 2} 2 2 5 54 867 904 1, 531 9 
11, 223} 177 3} 18 85| 1,448) 1,304 2, 354 9 
, 489) 181 2} 18 84; 1,660) 1,600 2,654) 12 
184 | 4; 25 73| 1,818) 1,873 2, 853 9 
2, 176 1 2 5 15 88 1, 722 1,616 2, 692 ll 
11, 732} 179 1] 4 7; 16 72| 1,630) 1,553 2, 652 7 
19, 898} 184 1) 3 1} 20 88] 1,834) 1, 766 3, 270 9 
28, 451 183 ly) 5 8} 23) 173] 3,017) 3,041 5,422} 421 
22, 261 180 1 1 5 12 116} 2,173) 2,201 3,779 14 
10,788} 180 | 4; 14 44 950 887 1, 723 5 
17,125) 177 1} 2 6 6} 1,821 1,799 3,140) 18 
10,770} 180 > 1 10 66; 1,230) 1,118 2, 021 ll 
182 | ae 3} «19 80} 1,598) 1,579 2, 692 8 
Naugatuck. 14,315} 179 1) 3 2 9 78| 1,381) 1,252 2,357); 16 
New London. , 640; 180 4 8 1) 127) 2,332) 2,168 3,824! 16 
Shelton 10, 113 181 1 2 2 8 55 1, 144 1, 012) 1, 956 7 
Stratford. 19,212} 190 1) 4 7 7| 126) 2,477; 2,343 4,151 19 
Torrington.._- 183 1) 3 9} 26; 131) 2,579) 2,491 4,610} 16 
Wallingford. 14,278) 186 | 3} 86; 1,486) 1,512 2, 563 7 
West 24, 941 181 1 1 8| 34) 142) 2,693) 2,699 4,641) 20 
West 25,808} 184 1} 4) 14) 156) 3,299) 3,175 6,137; 20 
Willimantic. 13,773} 184 3} 10 73) 71,306) 21,305 2,301} 10 
a: 
14, 507} 180) | 9 1,889) 2,017 3,353; 
18,192) 177 1} 2 3 7} 109) 1,933) 1,978 3,160) 13 
13, 276} =180 7 8 79| 1,383) 1,454 2, 367 8 
“Sees 10, 321 180 1 1 1 6 1,100} 1,189 1, 801 9 
La 20, 131 175 7 7 107; 2,218} 2,233 3, 414 10 
21, 843 180 1 1 1 106; 2,619) 2,481 4,040 16 
Thomasvill 11,733} 175 1 1 1 10 58} 1,376; 1, 503 2, 361 8 
Valdosta. 13, 482) 9 1,654) 1,802 3, 088 7 
15,510} 175 3 7 90} 2,026) 2,235 3,484) 11 
Boise. 21,544) 182 1} 4) 12) 42) 118) 2,932) 2,749 4,972) 12 
Pocatell 16, 471 175 1} 2} 11) 22) 114; 2,900) 2,769 4,753} 11 
Hlinois: 
Belleville 28,425) 186 9 64) 1,294) 1, 235 2,252} 18 
Blue 16,534} 184 4 46 817 785 1, 453 7 
Brookfield 10,035} 175 | | aR ee 3 24 481 444 777 1 
13, 532) 181 9 64) 1,191/ 1,240 2,133) 12 
Calumet City: 
District No. 155... } 12, 208 180 ee ee 1 22 350 336 602 3 
District No. 156... 188 1 13 286 297 485 1 
Canton 11,718} 179 1 1 14 64; 381 1,393 2,344; +10 
Centralia. 12, 583} 180 Teasalecaing 8 58 954 915 1,648 7 
Champaign.... , 348) 178 1) 5 3; 21} +116} 2,126) 1,974 3,645} 12 
Chicago Heigh 22, 321 179 | 6 6 82; 1,556; 1,484 2, 948: 8 
East Moline............ 10,107; 186 1; 4 1 1 33 672 634 1,091 9 
Elmhurst 14,055: 192 5 5 61 1,113) 1,020 1,800} 11 
1 Distribution by sex is estimated. 4 Statisies of 1933-34. 
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BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
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GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 


PERSONNEL 
a 
Neo 
33 3 Teachers | Enrollment 3 3 
City Be 3 
|2 3 3 #8 4 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Min ois—C ontinued. 
Elmwood Park (P. O., | 
11,270) 187 | 5 42) 1,047 947 , 827 2 
Forest Park. .........-. 4,555) 189 | 3 2 33 665 604 1,114 4 
22, 045 184 1 1 2} 22) 96} 2,029 1,921 318 9 
, 830) 4; 32) 140) 2,686) 2,573 4,651 14 
Granite City.._.......- 25,130) 176 | 4, 13 88] 2,139} 1,999 3, 623) 9 
11,625) 185 ll 43} 1,113} 1,009 1, 763 6 
16,374) 166 3 5 44 970 903) 1, 645 4 
Highland Park: 
District No. 107. } 12, 203 180 3 30 462 378 744 4 
District No. 108. 182 3 43 483 511 843 6 
17,747; 180) 1 6| 17 67 1,406} 1,421 2, 416) 6 
20,620) 182! 2 3 9 99} 1,821) 1,580 3,007; 11 
Kewanee. 17,093} 180) 3} «12 75) 1,491 1,410 2, 623 8 
La Grange.............- 10,103} 177 1 3 61 936, 933 1, 605) 4 
iccductaSenckie’ 13, 149 188 = 1 40) 588) 542 1,051 7 
incoln 12, 855 188 | 1 5 39) 603 588 1, 090 5 
Mattoon... ........---- 14, 631 182) 1 12 1, 732) 1, 645) 3, 309 12 
Mount Vernon......--- 12,375} 178 16 53} 1,301) 258 2, 126 6 
15, 194 2 55] 1,128] 1,905} 12 
Park Ridge.........---- 10, 417 184 ee ae 4 43 864 826 1, 463 7 
See ee eee 16, 129 178 1 2 1 10 67 1,417 1, 337 2, 532 8 
Sterling: 
District No. 10..... \ 10, 012 { 185 = == 2 15 304 288) 460 2 
District No. 11 os 181 1 5 26 401 365 745 5 
Streator. 14,728} 190 | = ae 6 58 926 895 1, 423 9 
Urbana... 13, 060) 186 1 13 7 1, 409 1, 363 2, 404 8 
West Fran 14, 683) 188 1 10 49] 1,042 951 1, 922 5 
Wilmette. 15, 233} 183 ) 2 5 64 985 761 1,400} 10 
Wiehe. ..06.-.02c805 12, 166 182) 1 3 4 13 57 934 882) 1, 498) 7 
Indiana: 
13, 208} 176 6} 15) 72| 1,635) 1,579 2, 921 7 
Bloomington. 18,227) 173 6} 27) 100) 22,233) 22,232 3, 848 7 
Connersville_..........- 12,795) 176 2 «(21 51] 21,327) 21,328 2, 253 7 
Crawfordsville.........- 10,355} 177 2) 21 1,230) 094 1,970} 13 
0, 180 1] 41) 42) 20 43} 1,155) 1,147 2, 005 7 
Frankfort 4............- 12,196) 174 5 3] 26 57| 1,593] 455 2, 729 6 
Goshen 10,397} 170 1] 4 2) 24 41 1,101 1, 083 1, 962 9 
Huntington. 13,420} 180 1) 4 5} 14 1,587) 1,474 2,723} 13 
Jeffersonville. .........- 11,946} 177 1] 18 55] 1,210) 206 2, 255 9 
La Fayette............- 26,240) 185 10; 22) 112) 2,428) 2,221 3,999} 10 
15, 755) 5 2} 20) 585 2,985} 13 
Logansport...........-- 18,508} 174 3 4; 29 93} 1,790) 1,673 3,062} 15 
24,496) 178 «63 9} 27) 126) 2.655) 2,586 4,546) 13 
Michigan City......... 172 2 5} 25) 110) 2,447) 2,226 4,171; 20 
Mishawaka............- 28, 630) 178 1) 4 7| 30) 135) 3,345) 3,007 5,470} 15 
New Albany....-....-- 25,819) 175 2) 4 3} 29) 102) 2,359) 2,320 4,144) 15 
14,027; 176 1 1 24 70} 1,816} 1,880 3, 150 7 
12,730} 177 1) 1 1 19 59} 1,385} 1, 258 2, 338) 9 
10,618} 170 2} #17 49} 1,120) 1,072 1,915! 6 
Vi 17,564) 177 1 2} 23 95} 2,131) 2,035 3,556} 
Whiting. 10,880} 175) 1 4) 21 39] 1,013 964 1,773 5 
lowa: 
Ames 10, 261; 174 74, +1,215) = 1, 187 2,106; 15 
Boone 11, 886} 170 lj) 2 13 1, 331 1, 352 2,246) 16 
26,755) 184 156} 2,567) 441 4,709} 26 
nton: 
City district........ 181 2 15} 113) 1,889) 1,784 3,510) 12 
Lyons district.....- } 25, 726 { 173} 1/....| 2 6 10 
Fort Dodge............. 21,895! =173' 12! 17! 2, 377! 251 4,316 21 


2 Distribution by sex is estimated. 4 Statisticts of 1933-34. 
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BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
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GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 


STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 


PERSONNEL 
38 2 Teachers | Enrollment 
g a o42 
sé 
> a > 3 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Towa—Continued. 
Fort Madison 13, 779 2 9 58) 1,105} 093 2,003} 10 
Iowa City. 15, 340 2 5} 13) 72| 1,297) 1,150) 2,176} 11 
Keokuk. 15, 106 1; 3} 77] 1,320] 1,350] 2,222] 14 
Marshalliown 17, 373 2} 10] 108} 2,014 1,960] 3,504] 18 
Mason City............ 304 1) 4 9} 20) 156] 2,841) 2,762 4,799} 16 
Muscatine 16, 778 1 2' 9 22 90 2, 007 1, 941 3, 137 17 
11, 560 | 5) 16 90} 1,719) 1,784 2,917 7 
10, 123 1} 10} 62) 1,187) 1,194 2,125} 10 
28, 075 1 12} 21) 163) 3,405) 3,241 5,604) 27 
Kansas: 
Arkansas City_......... 13, 946 1) 4 2 2,092} 2,030 3,462} 10 
13, 024 1 2) 2 1, 236) 1, 195 2,106} 13 
t 10, 277 1 7 1,236} 1,170) 2, 146 8 
Coffeyville. .........-.- 1) 1 3 2,354] 2, 307 3,839} 10 
ge City. 059) Bens 2 1,528) 1,487 2,548} 12 
Idorado. 2 1,707; 1,596) 2,822} 9 
17 27 2 1,586} 1,592} 2,723) 13 
Fort Scott... 1) 1 2 1,535) 1, 394 2, 591 6 
Hutchinson 3,711, 3,714 6,291} 22 
Independence. 1 1,749} 1,700 2,789} 15 
awrTence.... 1 5 1,750} 1,617 2,831; 14 
Leavenworth 1,638} 1,643 2,684, 14 
Manhattan 1 4 1, 255 1, 267 2, 206 12 
Newton. ............... 1, 034 7 2 1,517} 1,431 2,513} 12 
----| 14,903 1) 1 8 1,605} 1,611 2,792} 13 
Pittsburg. 18, 145 rn 3 2,156} 2,093 3,702} 18 
alina 20, 155 1 3 2,371] 2,344 4,098} 17 
Kentucky: 
Ashland 29, 074 1 13 3, 587 3, 6, 080) 14 
Bowling Green......... 12, 348 1) 4 5 1,157) = 1, 247; 1,917 8 
Fort Thomas........... 10, 008) yy 4 719 662 1,206} 44 
11, 626 | 3 952 972 1,639} 410 
Henderson._..........-. 11, 668 1] 6 9 1,252} 1,256 2, 009 9 
opkinsville...........] 10, 746 2 1,207; 1, 268) 2, 109 6 
Middlesb 10, 350 ly 2 2 1,514) 1, 563) 2, 446 8 
29, 744 1) 6 6 2,149} 1,947 3,470) 11 
wensb 765 4 2,224) 2,325 3,887} 13 
Louisiana: 
Lake Charles._........- 15, 791 5 1,089} 1,000 1, 753 5 
Monroe 028 6 2,065} 2,035) 3,407 7 
Maine: 
18,571) 177 2 1,909} 1,923 3,125} 25 
17,198} 176 1) 4 1 1,524); 1, 571 2,762) 23 
28,749} 178 4 2,771} 2,761 4,421; 38 
_ 17, 633} 180 2 867 901 1,378) 14 
] ford 10,340) 180 1} 3 1 1, 041 1,016 1,940} 10 
South Portland......... 13, 184 1) 4 2 1,874; 1,877 3,229) 15 
15,454; 175 6 1,426; 1,389) 2,449) 13 
175 1 930 858 1,651; 10 
181 1 1 6 1,037 944 1,768; 16 
180 1 793 768 1,397 6 
178 2 2 1,111) 1,103 1,941) 11 
179 1) 4 10 2,239) 2, 054 3,746} 20 
173 2) 4 8 2,497} 2,375 4,343) 14 
181 1) 10 2,469) 2,071 4,289) 13 
180 4 1,912) 1,891 3,473} 21 
178 ; 1 1, 036 985) 1,829, 11 
180 3 3 1,171, 1,179) 2,172) 11 
172 1; 4 7 1,680} 1,725 3,052} 10 
asthamp 11,323) 181 yt 1 805 840 1, 436 8 
10,951; 182 1 8 4 1,198} 1,090 2, 060) 8 
ingh 22,210) 182 1) 6 10 2,336) 2,311 4,202; 17 
19,399' 169 1 1,445’ 1,319 2, 631 9 


4 Statistics of 1933-34. 


| 
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PERSONNEL 
33 2 a 
38 Teachers | Enrollment 3 
ore 
eg | 48 
ale ai |i 
ov 
age g| B = 3 g 
° > =) & > 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
Massachusetts— Contd. 
Ql 24, 204} 172 1} 12} 3] 17] 126} 2,208) 2,182} 3,921) 22 
500} 184 1] 23] 98] 1,569] 1,480) 2,756) 24 
181 2] 18} 98] 1,630) 1,647; 2,993) 13 
177 1} 2} 9) 73] 5 
177 1} 3} 5} 23] 129] 2,204) 2,121) 4,008) 11 
177 1} 8} 5} 9} 109) 1,872) 1,746] 3,312): 14 
174 3 8 1,380) 1,334 2,480} 20 
183 15) 107) 1,640) 1,644 2, 973 7 
178 1) 5} 2) 14) 77] «1,373 1,402) 2,517) 13 
173 1) 4) 4) 9 1,324] 1,217] 2,304) 15 
179 1} 8 1,145} 1,185} 2,118) 8 
177 1,771} 1,566] 2,992) 14 
181 1) 2} 6] 108) 1,725} 1,691) 3,104) 19 
178} 39 755 1,318} 10 
163 1} 3} 6} 17] 104) 1,399] 1,372) 2,557) 7 
175 1) 10} 24) 123) 2,283) 2,114 4,040} 11 
177 6 6 9 1,335) 1, 296 2,428} 13 
177 | 1,81C} 1,765) 3,189] 13 
185 15) 1,231; 1,020} 1,955} 14 
178 1} 1 2; 13 954 834 1, 644 
175 1 3 4 8 871 859 1, 574 6 
180 3 5) 16) 1,744, 1,690 3, 203 9 
181 1) 3} 833 767} +6 
182) 1 5 2; 19 1,336} 1,225 2,272| 19 
177 1} 2} 15} 112) 1,940) 1,918} 3,578) 12 
179 1} 3} 4) 12 1,626} 1,537} 2,819} 10 
177 8 5} CO 2,287; 2,349 4,239; 15 
173 &. 1,369} 1,265) 2,319) 13 
Winthrop...........- --| 16,852) 178 1) 2 5 16 1,821; 1,679} 3,102) 6 
19,434) 171 2} 20); 114) 2,205) 1,997; 3,849} 16 
gan: 
13, 1 1} 1) 16} 70} 1,321} 1,406) 2,555) 8 
----| 12,166) 191 1} 10} 15} 48] 1,087] 1,069} 1,905) 12 
Ann Arbor............- 26, 181 3} 2] 35) 136] 2,702} 2,527) 4,169) 18 
Benton Harbor......... 15,434] 185 77} 1,913} 1,909) 3,207) 12 
Calumet 033} «(181 1} 2} 1,584) 92,507) 
corse 190) 3} 19 1,328) 1,309 2, 236 8 
Escanaba 184 1} 1] 2 19) 77) 1,521) 1,503} 2,716; 12 
Ferndale 197 9} 35) 129) 3,003) 2,869 4,921; 22 
Grosse Pointe 192 6} 32} 108) 2,002) 1,810 3,501) 413 
Holland ...... 183 1) 3 3} 19 97; 1,623) 1,496 2,932} 12 
Iron Mounta 184 1} 4) 17] 68} 1,571] 1,465] 2,826) 13 
Ironwood 183 1) 1 43 84; 1,971) 1,857 3,465, 13 
Lincoln Park. 192 1} 1} 18} 61) =1,690) 1,738} 3,155} 12 
Marquette............. 14,789} 190 1) 4 2) 14 60} 1,155) 1,070 2,009} 15 
inee... 10,320} 190 1} 1 1) 16 46 908 928 1,717} 11 
18,110} 187 1} 2 4; 25 72| 1,821) 1,759 3, 051 7 
ount Clemens_......- 13,497} 190 1} 2) 1) 18! 72) 1,200] 1,455] 2,624) 14 
Muskegon Heights.....| 15,584) 191 1} 1 2 80} 2,134) 2,046 3,510} 15 
11,326} 190 1] 2 17| 60} 21,409) 21,410] 2,692) 16 
14, 193 1} 3} «16| 1,805) 3,217) 12 | 
River Rouge........-.. 17,314, 192) 41 3,263} 7 
oy! 22, 190 1} 82) 23,166) 23, 166 5,619} 22 
Sault Ste. Marie__ 13,755) 193 6 1,682) 1,694 3,009} 14 
Traverse City. 12, 539] 179 261 a 1,157) 1, 086 2,203} 11 
Wyandotte 368} 192) 1) 8 128} 2,774) 2,697 4,453} 15 
Ypsilanti ... 10,143; 185! 3 16 53) 1,119) 1,986, 10 
Minnesota 
Albert Lea. 10,169) 175 1 3} 74| #1,441) 1,509 2,494, 10 
Austin... 12,276} 174 19} 84] 1,694) 1,717} 2,874) 14 
Brainerd , 221 174 1 1 3) #17 1,351 1,390 2, 331 9 
12,767! 167 1 1} 15149 897 o66' 1,589' 


3 Distribution by sex is estimated. 
* Statistics of 1933-34. 
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GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


a 
PERSONNEL 
$e 
Teachers | Enrollment 3 
City | Se q 8 
gd | 
< la a < 
1 2 3 8 9 10 
Minnesota—Continued. 
Hibbing. 175 1 243) 2224) 3,084) 2,968 
Mankato 173 1 3) 15 74, #1,224) 1,2 
Rochester 173 1 3} 27 117} 2, 254 
St. Cloud 180 1 9} 20 1, 482 1,4 
South St. Paul 173 1 3} 16 =1,325) 308 
Virginia -_. 190 1 2} 49) 130) 1,692) 1,641 
Winona. 181 1 6} 19) 98} 1,649) 1,719 
Mississippi: 
14,850} 177 1 7 6 60} 1,523) 465 
Clarksdale_............. 10,043) 179 1 3 5 35 714 1, 212 
Columbus. 10, 743} 176) 1 5 6 75| 1,739) 1,817 2, 303 
Greenville ?7___......... 14,807) 180 1 5 8 42 921 938 1,478 
reenwood 11,123) 175 1 5 59} 1,496) 1,699 2, 505) 
Gulfport 12,547) 180) 1 2) 10 68| 1,634) 1,520 2, 606 
Hattiesburg - 18, 601 177 1 2) 15 2,217) 2,313 3, 570 
a 18,017) 176 1 12 8} 118) 2,350) 2,459 3, 863 
McComb. 10,057; 177 1 1 3 47 941 865 1, 639 
Natchez 13,422) 176 1 4; ll 54) =1,293) 1, 488 2, 358 
EE, 22, 94: 176 1 5 6 68} 1,463) 1,559 2, 738 
Missouri: 
Cape Girardeau --...-... 6, 179 1 4) 17 86; 1,696) 1,668 2, 767 
14,967) 179 1) 3 3) 24 80} 1,671 1, 613) 2, 736 
Hannibal 22, 761 178 1, 3 7] 2 95] 2,143) 2,041 3, 569 
Independence... 15, 296} 1} 2) 11) 28) 105) 2,501] 2,336) 4, 081 
Jefferson 21,596; 180 3} 75) 1,776) 1,750 2, 937 
21,807; 182 8} 24) 104) 1,998) 1,945 3, 201 
180 1 2} 12 67; 1,239} = 1,214 2, 707 
200 1) 4 5) ll 29 670 654 1, 180 
180 1 2} 12) 103) 1,860} 1,813) 3, 409) 
197) 1) 7| 133) 2,589) 2,397 4, 264 
185 1] 5 8} 24) ll) 2,273) 2,121 3, 789 
176 1) 6 3) 14 55) 950 843 1, 581 
177 ly} 1 8} 27) 115) 2,460) 2,460 4, 239 
181 rr 4) #14) #36) 168) 3,185) 3,042 5, 419 
176 1] 3 4) 13 60| 1,276) 1,278 1,893 
187 1 7 3 66; 1,309) 1,316 2,041 
175) 1 2 9 68] 1,110} 1,039 1,941 
176 1 2) #14 72} 1,399) 1,461 2, 371 
180) 1 3} 24; 109) 2,205) 2,196 38, 728 
180 1 3} 21 80] 1,716) 1,742 3, 023 
179 1 2) 19 1,298) 1, 240) 2, 092 
North Platte_........-- 180 1 2) 10 80) 1,900) 1,806 3, 109 
Nevada: 
18,529; 176 1 3} 15) 85} 1,787) 1,805 2, 907 
New Hampshire: 
EERE 20,018) 178 1 1 17 51 1, 166 977 1, 862 
e 12,377} 170 1 10 54 2965 2 964) 1, 766 
25, 228] 176 2 27; 1,743) 1,664 2, 980 
13, 573} 189 1 12) 1,117) 036 1,835 
Keene 13,794) 173 1 25, 73| 1,387) 1,483 2, 513 
“See 12, 471 180 1 15 48 992 957 1, 768 
179 1 15) 91 1,550) 1, 615 2, 668 
174 1 5 45 800 783 1, 454 
187 1 17} «lll 1,999} 1,800 8, 126 
184 1 25| 164) 3,202) 3,034 5, 547 
188 17} +101 i, 1, 962 3, 357 
184 1 10 71! (1,418! 1, 298 2, 359) 


% Includes estimate for college department, 
3” White schools only. 


| Ss | Number of schools 


CWO Wass 


16 
16 
12 
15 
13 
| 
15 
12 
16 
14 
8 
6 
8 
13 
12 
7 
9 
14 
7 
10 
16 
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17 | 
12 
14 
14 
12 
6 
9 
22 
il 
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8 
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14 
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8 
: Distribution by sex is estimated. 


Taste 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 


PERSONNEL 
36 $8 Teachers | Enrollment | @ 3 
b a 
q 
a 
& 
na a| a < a 
1 2 4 7 8 9 10 ii 
1 5} 23 100; 1,682) 1,554 2, 778 
1 2 19 79 1, 502 1, 516 2, 670 
1 4, 15 78} 1,376) 1,349 2, 360 
1 3} 16 1, 224 1, 138 2, 016 
1 6} 34 117} 1, 957 3, 415 
1 185} 3,376) 3,397 5, 966 
| 1 15 1, 226 1,177 2, 032 
1 7| 176) 2,974) 2,798 4, 948 
1 3 9 54 1, 222} 1,070 1, 987 
1 3 18 1,311 2, 373 
1 6| 24 113} 253} 2, 008 3, 671 
1 9} 33 157) 2,909) 2, 685 4, 827 
1 6} 213) 282 1, 759 1, 569 2, 899) 
ees ---a- 1 7 16 100 1, 963 1,818 3, 193 
ndhurs' 
1 5] 18] 125] 2,152} 2,088] 3, 692 
|. . Ses 1 4 12 82| 1,546) 1,485 2, 626 
Morristown. 1 6} 28 54; 1,718) = 1,730 3, 000 
1 21 1,309} 1,262} 2, 189 
1 7| 29) 143] 2,535) 2, 483 4, 229 
Pensauken (P. O., 2, 858 
of 
2 1 25 93} 2,060) 1,890 3, 514 
1 4, 26 73) 1,478 1, 405 2, 383 
1 4) 22) 83) 1,685) 1,567 2, 873 
1 3} 22) 68; 1,320 1, 282 2, 251 
1 3 12 68 1, 139 1,021 1, 875 
1 7 31 89 1, 486 1, 522 2, 577 
1 3} 29 67 1,370} 1,322 2, 534 
1 7| 13) 100) 1,534 1, 429 2, 535 
1 4 27 59 1, 412 1, 216 2, 342 
1 6} 21 107 1,584) 1,399 2, 587 
1 7| 35) 118) 2,239) 2,098 3, 806 
1 7| #15 99} 2,349} 2,106 3, 753 
1 3 14 127 2, 377 2, 155 3, 906 
1 4 10 71 1, 244 1, 256 2, 155 
Westfield 1 6 27 lll 1, 945 1, 887 3, 336 
West Orange. 1 9} 35) 153) 2,804) 2, 436 4, 561 
1 7| 25) 162) 3,283) 3,094 5, 632 
‘ew Mexico: 
1 11; 27} 170} 4,102) 3,963 6, 326 
1 2; 13 60} 1,634 1, 616 2, 401 
- Sapte Fe 1 2 6 47| 1,043 987 1, 956 
ew York: 
peer 1 8| 24) 108) 1,947) 1,901 3, 365 
Beacon 1 4 6 61 1,050} 1,007 1, 799) 
1 1 5 80} 1,384) 1,320 2,317 
orning: 
District No. 9. 1 4; 12 821 772 1, 342 
District No. 13 1 2) 12 47 918 905 1, 591 
‘ortlan 1 5} 12 82} 1,261 1, 250 2, 215 
Dunkirk 1 6 103} 1,716} 1,574 2, 884 
Endicott 1 7} 21 174) 3,315) 3,300 5, 879 
Floral Park #8 4 28 115 1, 956 1, 871 3, 206 
Freeport 1 6 104; 1,949; 1,924 3, 290 
1 3 12 75 1, 551 1, 2, 776 
ee 1 6} 14 82| 1,398) 1,304 2, 347 
Glen Cove 1 2 3 73} 1,393) 1,256 2, 297 
Glens Falls 1 6 20 87! 1,488! 1,458 2, 442 


1Distribution by sex is estimated. 
Only 1 lementary district reported. Data given here include high-school data for 1933-34. 
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3 E PERSONNEL 
i 3 a FI 2 Teachers | Enrollment 3 3 
City 33 EVE 2g |3 
32 2 | 8 
3 oy a 
<4 |a ala lal a < 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
New York—Continued. 
Gloversville. ........--- 23,099} 179 1; 10) 14) 129) 2,361) 2,299 8,081; 2L 
2,650) 181 7| 29] 155) 2,632) 2, 508 4,284) 12 
Herkimer. .........-.- 10,446] 182 3 62| 1,078) 1,150 2,001 6 
ornel 6,250) 152 6} 16) 109) 1,774) 1,711 3,134) 13 
12,337} 183) 2} 10 72| 1,263) 263 2, 160 8 
Trondequoit (P. O., 
Rochester) ..........- 18, 024 184 ) Se 2 6 37 595 578 1, 000 5 
, 708} 184 1) 5} 35) 132) 2,279) 2,200 3, 854 16 
Joh City. 13, 567} 187 Tease 5} 13] 139) 2,124) 2, 103 3, 771 9 
Johnstown ‘ 10, 801 183 om 2 1,125) 1,001 1,896} 12 
K 16,482} 181 1| 3 7| 34) 169) 3,104) 2,987 5, 232} 12 
ingst 088; 184 1) 7 9} 27) 130) 2,11) 2,616 4, 759 9 
23,948) 184 1) 13 8| 29) 123] 2,446) 2,249 3,982} 13 
11,105) 184 1] 3 3 9 958 1,709} 10 
23,160} 184 7 7| 2} 124) 2,540) 2,296 4, 236} 18 
Oe 11, 993) 184 1 3 4 10 73 1, 293 1, 157 2, 086 7 
amaroneck..........- 11, 766} 182 5 6] 21; 143) 2,240) 2,035 3,608} 10 
ES 10, 637 183 1 3 3 lv 1, 327 1, 316 2, 334 lL 
21,276) 184 1) 4 3} 1,968) 1,818 3,289) 
19, 019 184 1 5 ri 16 103 2, 141 2, 078 3, 679 16 
16, 915 186 1 5 1 17 1,314 1, 256 2, 265 7 
21, 790 184 1 5 7 10 154 2,676; 2,519) 4, 509 21 
10, 558 181 a 5 68 977 977 1, 679 9 
12, 536) 180 1) ll 7 12) 62) 1,097 1, 116 1, 952) 7 
15, 241 181 1} 2 4; 12 61 1,562} 1,426 2, 600 9 
652) 185 3} 16! 2,234) 2,112 3,792} 15 
17,125) 181 | 4 4 82} 1,687) 1,540 2, 707 7 
11, 851 182 | 5} 21 1,312) 1,275 2, 164 10 
13, 349 182 | 1 9 48 841 919 1, 432 ll 
662 182) 1 2! 8 30 161 3, 016 2, 804 5, 096) 16 
10, 243 184 1 3 6 10 57 1, 198 1,079 1, 996' B 
VM 185 1 4 4 1 65 980 924 1, 597 10 
13,718; 184 6} 100} 1,715) 1,522 2,700; il 
Saratoga Springs--....- 12, 169 181 1 6 16 77 1, 240 1, 250) 2,031 ll 
12,681} 183 3 2) 82| 1,453) 1,332 2,464) IL 
181 5] 25 83) 1,648) 1,501 2, 604 5 
181 5 6 3 71; 1,168) 1,133 1,974, 12 
160 2 9 79| 1,747 3,071 6 
160 ll 70} 1,465) 1,520 2, 661 7 
160 1 7; 10 82) 1,946) 1,989 3,316 7 
160 1 2 17 120} 2,797 2, 804 4,719 9 
160 1 2) 14) 107) 2,250) 2,631 4, 083 9 
160 1 5; 10 74| 1,699) 1,889 3, 056 5 
160 1 nal 1,428; 1,557 2, 493 8 
180 1 2} 14) 125) 2,641) 2,900 4,775} 12 
160 1 4; 17; 104] 2,192) 2,104 3, 904 8 
160 2 6 1,729) 1,728 2, 918 9 
160 ee 1 ll 65 1, 451 1, 459 2, 646 6 
160 1 4 =+1,529) =1,577 2, 731 7 
156 | 6 2,084) 2, 342 4, 168 6 
180 1) 3 1) 13 1,194) 1,157 2, 106 7 
177 1, 2 «613 160| 2,894) 2,865 4,971 15 
180 , 2) 37 74 1,919 1, 853 3, 292 7 
1380 |: 1 12 72; #41, 1, 579 2, 794 8 
178 1 3 1 31 157 2, 851 2, 809) d, 019 16 
187 1) 3 1) 25) 1,170} 1,204 2, 138 
170 1 1 4 21 102 1,98 1,955 3, 572 13 
186, 11 3! 31! 103) 2, 2,512, 4, 563| 12 


4 Statistics of 1933-34. 


% Only high-school data reported. 
1933-34. 


Data given here include the 2 elementary districts reported in 
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PERSONNEL 
3 Teachers | Enrollment 3 
33 | 
City age 3 
3 
> a > 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
13,327) 180 75| 1,754) 1,635 3, 205 9 \ 
10,027} 173 1 13 54 350 791 1, 559) 7 
16,129} 180 1 38} 1,717} 1,639} 3,112} 9 
14,673} 187 45) 72) 1,937] 1,914) 3, 6 
18,340} 181 6) «15 92 051; = 2, 963 3, 600) 7 
10,908} 180 1 1 12) 58} 1,132) 1,121 2, 106) 8 
Cuyahoga | 19,797) 179 | 6} 33 88} 2,183) 2,198 3, 831 6 
East Liverpool--..-.... 23,329} 180 1} 2} 1) 27] 137] 3,084) 2,948] 5,544] 19 
25, 633) 187 1} 2} 10) 31) 112) 2,431) 2,301 4,462} 15 
12, 751 179 5} 1,676) 1,555 2, 990) 12 
19, 363} 179) 1 3| 38] 91) 1,960} 1,868] 3,642] 14 
790} 180) 1} 20 1,167) = 1,137 2, 159 7 

13,422) 180 Heed 1 26 74 1,563} 1, 558) 2,882} 13 
Garfield Heights (P. O., 

Cleveland) ........... 15, 589 180) 1; 3 2 (21 61 1,300 1, 163 2,31 5 
Iront 16,621} 180 1} 2 14 88} 1,643] 92,949) 
Lancaster. .........-..- 18,716) 182) 2 5| 22) 99) 2,197; 2,029 3,758] 19 
285] 180 1) 25] 59} 1,568] 1,613} 2,899) 
Martins Ferry-.-...---- 14,524 180 1 2} 17] 69! +1,440} 2,788] 7 

180 40) 115] 2,667} 2,531} 4,792) 12 
29,992} 185 1) 2} 8! 3,3 3,253} 6,003} 12 
New 12,365} = 180) 19 69 1,419) 1, 383) 2, 634 10 
16,314} 180) 1 3} 23 83} 2,000} 1,862 3,458] 10 
Painesville. 10,944) 185 | 2 55} 1,097) 1, 098 2, 085) 7 

180 | 1,888) 1,726) 3, 156 7 
185) 1 3 19 69; 1,459 1, 423 2, 12 
178) ) | 2 «(15 65 1,357 1,328 2, 530 7 
180 | 2 108} 2,079) 2,013 3,917 9 
180 1 1 8} 30 141) 2,149) 2,122 3, 724 18 
178 | 3 59) 674 1, 525 3, 003 8 
180 ly 5 2 «(13 52) 1,181 1, 136 2, 183 6 
177 ly 2 1 14 53} 1,071) 1, 1, 996 8 
180 2 13) 51; 1,058} 1, 1, 899) 6 
176 (21 1,770} 1,756 2, 7 
175 3 1,893) 1. 3, 134 8 
176) 1 6} 13 90} 1,767| 1,701 3,062 8 
174 | 2} 19 69| 1,722) 1,719 2, 662 8 
176 5} 26! 134) 2,950) 2,931 4,990} 12 
176) 2; 14 1,733} 1,710 3,116; 12 
176 2) 13) 81 1,721 1, 589 2,850} 16 
179 1 1 9 «15 1,800} 1,832) 2, 993) 9 
175 1) 4 7| 28} 115) 2,265) 2,207 3, 830 9 
176) Hanes 5} 15 1,482) 1,446 2, 435 8 
175 2} 29 1,756; 1,769 3, 056) 8 
171 9} 24) 112) 2,892) 2,662 4,290} 10 
174 2 3} (16 1,104) 1,058) 4 
167 , 4 il 54 859 894 1, 536 7 
171 4, 24 94| 2,069) 2,128 3,386) 10 
176 2 5 4 64) +1,289) 1,305 1, 899 7 
181 1, 3 6 14 74, 1,458) 1,455) 2, 205 6 
176 1 1} - 13) 32) 144) 2,884) 2, 885 4,742) 12 
190 1) 3 9} 32) 124 2,236) 2,025 3,637) 11 
182) 1) 610) =153) 3,571) 309 5,984; 
180 1 1 2 101; 2,504) 2,173 4, 232 8 
180 , 3 18 44, 1,340) 1,265 2, 302 5 
180 1 3} 30 2,205) 2,118 3,534; 10 
187 1 3) «15 50 852 836 1, 564 4 
190 1) 4 1 15 72| 1,753 1, 606 2, 880 6 
Braddock 180 ll 3 1,628! 1,670 3, 206) 5 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


ENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
AL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 


1 Distribution by sexis estimated. 


PERSONNEL 
Nias 
a 2 Teachers | Enrollment 3 
City EEE 2g 
ag 33 
> 
a a a 5 < 
1 2 6 8 9 10 il 
Pennsylvania—Contd. 
SO Se 1 2 96} 1,731) 1,685 3, 230 
1 1 1,173) 1,090 1, 986 
1 6 125} 3,055) 2,858 5, 182 
Canonsburg. 1 3 78| 1,793) 1,860 3, 282) 
Carbondale. -...--...-- 1 7 100} 2,103) 2,114 3, 989) 
Carlisle 1 1 61 1,327) 1,411 2, 671 
1 4 62| 1,233) 1,194 2, 397 
Chambersburg 1 1 73| =1,664) = 1,633 2, 884 
1 6 79| =1,621 1, 502 2, 845 
Itenh 1 6 105} 1,689) 1,648 2,810 
1 7 126} 2,268) 2,228) 4, 112 
Coatesville. .....-.-...- 1 6 84] 1,798) 1,779 3, 221 
Columbia-_.....-.---.- 1 1 47 980} 1,022) 1, 932 
Connellsville_-.-....-.-. 1 4 93) 1,630) 1,584 2, 902) 
Conshohocken a 42) 1,011 922 1, 699 
Coraopolis..........-... 1 2 63} 1,400) 1,308 2, 433 
Dickson 1 1 74| 1,357) 267 2, 281 
1 6 80} 1,733) 1,618 3, 299 
1 3 69| 1,312} 1,228 2,020 
1 4 60; 1,342) 1,225 2, 391 
1 8 127; 2,840) 2,615 4, 963) 
1 6 101) 22,551) 22,350 4, 327 
1 2 75| 2,053] 1,893 3, 624 
1 5 81 1, 959) 1, 892 3, 562) 
1 1 58 1, 147 1,066 1, 993 
1 2 95; 1,998) 2,009 3, 572 
Hanover. 1 2 58] 1,287) 1,195 2, 258) 
Hanover (township) (P. 
O., Wilkes-Barre) - .-- 1 10 109} 2,315) 2, 265 415 
Harrison (P. O., Na- 
54) 1, 069 992 1, 883 
Haverford (P. O., 
Lianerch)-........-... 1 7 108} 2,049} 1,996 3, 561 
omestead............- 1 7 84) 2,019) 1,806 3, 317 
Fe, 1 1 76| 1,853) 1,726 3, 418 
ingst 1 1 2,385) 2, 273) 4, 061 
1 3 57| 1,300} 248 2, 269) 
b 1 3 106; 2, 564 2,414 4, 393 
Lewistown. ............ 1 4 76 1, 564 1, 581 2, 890 
McKees Rocks..---..-- 1 1 73 1,511 1, 438) 2, 544 
2 5 63 1,082 982 2,021 
eee. 1 5 97| 21,920) 21,870 3, 155 
Monessen.............. 1 5 133} 2,580) 2, 268 4, 786 
Mount 1 1 64) =1,598) 1,351 2,777 
Mount Lebanon-.-._..- 1 3 88) 1,908} 1,810 3, 098) 
1 4 81} 1,400) 1,348 2, 631 
1 ll 130} 2,730) 2,685 4, 978) 
1 3 119} 2,883) 2,780 5, 022 
1 6 99| 2,263) 1,845 3, 683: 
1 3 115} 2,334 2, 235 4, 083) 
1 8 77| 1,680) 1,504 2, 801 
1 2 79| =1,212) 1,063 2, 068 
1 2 55] «1,121 1,094 1,976 
1 7 123} 22,106} ? 2,106 3, 950 
1 1 =1,936) 1,735 3, 352 
1 2 90} 1,925) 1,728 3, 353 
1 2 95; 2,088) 2,051 3, 754 
1 2 118) 2,319) 2,235 4, 138 
1 7 76; 1,847; 1,679 3, 316 
1 3 140} 2,885) 2, 605 5, 024 
Sh doah 2 2 108} 2,107! =—1, 995 3, 530 
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Taste 4—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 


PERSONNEL 
Teachers | Enrollment | @ 3 
o o 
City | 38 33 |3 
g | 3 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
Pennsylvania—Contd. 
a 13, 291 184 1 1 1; 22 58} 1,275) 1, 239 2, 397 | 
Stowe (P. O., McKees 

13, 368) 195 29 1,711 1, 616 2,977 5 
Sunbury -- 15, 626; 180) 1 2} 18 91} 1,752) 1,744 3,218} 11 
Swissvale.. 16,029} 180 2} 15 95) 1,571 1, 530 2, 761 7 
Tamaqua.. 12,936} 191 1} 3 2} 12 56} 91,355 2, 474 8 
10, 428 190 14 66 1, 336 1, 246 2, 278 10 
Turtle Creek. 10, 690 180 1 5 39 722 773 1, 336 1 
Uniontown...- 19, 544) 186 3} 37) 102) 2,567) 2,465 4,416} 10 
Vandergrift__ . 11, 479 180 1 1 8 69 1, 651 1, 608 1,974 6 
Werren........ 5 14, 863 180 | 1 19 85 1, 632 1, 780 3, 029 9 
.| 24,545) 180 1; 2 8} 19) 132) 2,982) 2,800 5, 023 9 
Waynesboro... ? 10, 167 180 | 1 1 14 1,107 1, 076 2, 005 5 
West Chester_. 12,325) 191 3] 61} 1,250} 1,228 2,173 4 
29, 639} 180 1 1 9} 42) 148) 3,213) 3,098 5,400} 14 

Rhode Island: 
11,953) 179 6| 12 1,219) 1,159 2, 110) 9 
Central 25, 898; 172 4 5} 17 1, 285 2,468} 11 
Cumberland (P. O., 

Valley Falls) 10,304} 178 1 5 920 815 1,576} 11 
East 29,995) 173 1 10} 30) 163) 3,242) 3,153 5,405} 23 
Lincoln (P. O., Lons- 

10,421; 180 6 41 629 1, 055 9 
27,612) 181 || 6} 31 141; 2,513) 2, 460 4,248} 17 
North Providence (P. 

O., Providence) - 11,104) 176 2 3 52} 088 963 1, 684 9 
Warwick (P. O., Ap- 
23,196) 173 1} 1 3} 32) 138) 2,997) 2,756 5,068} 21 

esterly 10, 997 181 1 4 2} 15 1, 221 1,115 2, 025 9 
West Warwick 17, 696 175 Bieces 2; ll 78 1, 523 1, 412 2, 514 13 

South Carolina: 
14, 383) 180 12} 21) 170) 3,418) 3,602 5,701} 13 
Florence_...- 14,774) 178 3} 16) 103) 2,182) 2,358 3, 719) 9 
Greenville , 154) 176 3} 33) 203) 4,220) 4,514 6,990} 19 
Greenwood 11,020} 167 18 95} 1,966} 2,214 3,695) 11 
Rock Hill 11,322} 176 1) 3 4; 12 87) 1,948) 2,085 3,182} 10 
28,723) 172 2 1} 24) 3,748) 3,817 5,514] 11 
 ictittbckonnawsee 11,780; 176 1} 2 3 6 60} 1, 255 933 1, 885 5 

South Dakota: 
16,465) 181 1 1 3) 83} 1,872) 1,850 3,279] 17 
| eee Se 10, 946 178 1 2 7 18 66 1, 290 1, 323 2,390} 10 
=e 10, 942 178 1 2 6 8 56 1, 020 975 1, 666 7 
10,404) 180 1) 1 2 69} 1,454 1, 499) 2, 445 8 
10,214) 180 1 1 2} 2 58] 21,163) 21,131 2, 063 8 

Tennessee: 
12, 175 4, 16 72| 1,716} 1,589 2, 905: 9 
22,172; 180 1] 41) 46) 12 91} 2,674) 2,901 4, 229 9 
Johnson City-......-.-- 25, 176 1 1 12} 23) 141) 2,881) 2,815 4,810) 15 
11,914) 177 4; 13 1,513} 1,615 2, 643 5 
23,175) 176 5} 38) 129) 2,696) 2,759 4, 533; 12 
Big Spring-- 13, 735 175 1 1 1 14 70 1, 460 1, 487 2, 338 8 
Brownsville. 021 175 1 1 ll 12 100} 2,409) 2,244 3, 699 12 
Brownwood. 12, 789 175 = 7| 21 60 1, 347 1,330 2, 283 9 
Cleburne------ 11, 539 176 : | ee 7 17 68 1,511 1, 556 2, 589 8 
Corpus Christi 27,741; 177 1} 2) 13) 35) 156) 3,633) 3,574 5,845) 15 
Corsicana... 15, 202 175 1 1 6} 21 84 1, 998 1, 961 3, 221 9 
Del Rio... 11, 693} 175 ; | 3 5 44 807 795 1, 290 6 
Denison..... 13, 850} 177 1 3) 17 71; 1,517) =1,390 2,506} 10 
12, 176 1 7 (15 70; 1,601 1, 553 2,686; 10 
Harlingen. 12,124) 176 | 4, 13 59} 1,337 2, 274 7 

3 Distribution by sex is estimated. 


4 Statistics of 1933-34. 
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Taste 4.—ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM, NUM- 
BER OF SCHOOLS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


GROUP III—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION—Continued 


8 PERSONNEL 
=z n 2 
o> 
3 3 Salas Teachers Enrollment 
City = a3 
Tia Zs! oa 
Bis 
< 13 ala < Zz 
1 2. 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 li 12 
Texas—Continued. 
Highland Park (P. O., 

Dallas) 12,622) 175 4) 20 80} 1,459) 1,409 2, 541 7 
Lubbock... 20,520) 175 1 1 35) 126) 2,626) 2, 598 4,205; 12 
16, 203 175 1 1 10} ll 101} 2,413) 2, 599 4, 109 7 
Palestine 11, 445 175 1 2 17 53 1, 433 1, 523 2, 335 10 

10, 470 171 2 6} 28 80 1, 885 1, 858) 3, 232 6 
15, 649 176 1 9 18 103 2,210; 2,388 3, 651 13 
, 308 175 1 ll 18 137 2, 541 2, 612 4, 190 12 
10, 753 175 1 6 ll 39 1, 165 1,113 1, 868 3 
15, 713 177 1 7 19 79 1,778 1, 687 2,975 8 
10,848} 174 1 17 52} 1,172) 1,118 1, 837 9 
15, 345} 175 1 6| 20 69} 1, 667/11, 616 2,601) 12 
16, 602 167 | ere 7 23 87) 2, 037 2, 180 3, 611 12 
17, 113 175 2 8} 21 131 3,175) 3, 158 4, 920) ll 
14,766; 176 1 1 7; 42 59) 1,974 1, 851 3, 485 8 
11, 307 178 ee 1 9 52 974 977 1, 769) 8 
Burlington 24, 789 180 1 1 7 14 86) 21,850) 21,723 2, 797 16 
Rutland 17,315) 182 2) 15 66; 1,322} 1,294 2, 233 9 
Virginia: 
Alexandria 24, 149 180 1 4 6 10 138, 2,807 2, 613 5, 170 9 
Charlottesville_ 15, 245 180 | 6 ll 98) 2, 043 2, 108) 3, 446 6 
Danville 22, 247 180 | ae 10 18 158) 3,468) = 3, 470 5, 880 l4 
Hopewell. 11,327/ 180 2 4 6 73! «1,344 1, 293 2,317 6 
Petersburg 28, 180 1; 2) 11} 16; 165; 3,189) 3, 608 5,117, 12 
Staunton 1, 990 180 = 3 6 45 919 1, 015 1, 688 5 
Suffolk. ..... 10, 271 180 1 2 1 4 66 995; 1, 066 1,849 6 
Winchester. 10,855) 187 2; 3 3. 55) 1,206; 245 1, 989 7 
Washington 
Aberdeen. 21,723) 179 6 34 90} 2,014 1,977 3,380! 12 
Bremerton 10, 170 180 1 2 9 18 73 2, 032 1, 864 3, O82 12 
Hoqui 12,7 178 1 1 5} 4 41 1,179 1, 208 2, 052 6 
Longview. ............. 10, 652 175 1 1 3} 21 56 1, 622 1, 435 2, 419 5 
11, 733 180) 1 2 69 1, 825 1, 772 2, 985 6 
Port Angeles. 10, 188 180 5} 20 52 1, 291 1, 263 2, 046 5 
Vancouver -__...- 5, 766 180 ; | 7 19 103 2, 042 1, 916 3, 222 9 
Walla Walla... 15, 976 187 1 3 2 16 90 1,810 1, 794 2, 881 7 
Wenatchee. 11, 627 180 1 1 6 30 1, 884 1,870 3, 139 7 
Yakima................ 22, 101 180) 1 2 8 «43 122} 3,349; 3, 236) 5, 276 ll 
nsin: 
25, 267| 176 2; #7 3; 32) 125) 2,440) 2,400 4,389 
Ashland 10, 622 176 Miecas 8 10 58 972 999 1, 835 15 
23, 611 185 1 3) 41 138) 826 2, 828) 4,950) 25 
Cudahy....... 10, 631 189 | 4 23 39 1, 032 961 1, 758 7 
Eau Claire__.-.-. 26, 287 175 1 5 12} 40 128 2,950; 2,802 4, 864 19 
Fond du Lac__.- 26, 449 182 1 1 9 28 141 2,751 2, 612 4, 639 20 
Janesville_......-. 21, 628 187 i 2 18 109} 2, 067 1, 903 3, 575 15 
Manitowoc... , 963 183 1 1 4; 38 OF 2, 005 1, 966 3, 628 16 
Moarinette..............-- 13, 734 187 1 4 1 16 71 1, 445 1, 365 2, 546 14 
Shorewood (P. O., 

Milwaukee) --...-..-- 13, 479 190 1 1 3 24 86 1, 496 1, 438 2, 419 5 
South Milwaukee- - ---- 10, 706 177 1 Blanceuc 19 45 1, 038 954 1,810 10 
Stevens Point 13, 623 180 1 2 1 15 66 1, 330 1, 298 2, 371 13 
Two Rivers--.-_- 10, 083 184 | 1 14 37 728 757 1, 350 7 
Watertown... 10, 613 195 1 2 2 7 42 2 992 2 892 1, 516 8 
Waukesha___- 17,176; 182 1 2 1) 32 95! 1,983} 1,927 3,466; 14 
Wausau 758 177 2) 5 5; 30 119} 2,390) 2,427 4, 313 22 

21,194) 184 8| 37) 180) 2,288 2,235 4,049) 15 
yo 

16,619) 187 23] ll 28; 92,116) 923 3,411) 26 

Cheyenne.............. 17,361; 181 1) 2 8 17 * 2, 266 157 3, 653 9 


4 Distribution by sex is estimated. 
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CHAPTER IV 


STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-36! 


PART I. GENERAL FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


PROBLEM OF COMPILING STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


For the statistical compilations found in the following pages the data 
were gathered by means of two questionnaires--one on faculty, students, 
and degrees; and the other on receipts, expenditures, and property. 
These questionnaires were sent to all the 1,706 institutions listed in 
Office of Education Bulletin 1936, No. 1, "Educational Directory: 1936." 
This directory list is made up as follows: 


A. Universities, colleges, and teachers colleges: 

1. Accredited by a national or regional accrediting association. 

2. All State-supported institutions of collegiate grade. 

3. Four-year institutions not accredited by any agency, but en- 
rolling at least 100 resident college students in regular 
session and graduating at least 10 students annually. 

B. Independent professional and technological schools: 

1. Accredited by professional associations or approved by State 
universities or State departments of education. 

2. Not accredited by any agency but enrolling at least 25 resi- 
dent students of college grade in regular session and grad- 
uating at least 5 students annually. 

C. Junior colleges and normal schools: 

1. Accredited by a national or regional accrediting agency. 

2. Not accredited by any agency but: 

(a) Requiring high-school graduation for entrance. 

(b) Offering 2 years of work of college grade. 

(c) Enrolling 50 or more resident students of college grade 
in regular session. 

(It should be noted also that questionnaires were sent to and replies 
received from institutions of college grade in the outlying parts of 
the United States, but these institutions are not included in the gen- 
eral summaries. Reports were also received from approximately 25 
institutions not listed in the 1936 directory. These reports, involv- 
ing possibly 3,000 students, are not included in the summaries here 
presented. ) 


Of the 1,706 questionnaires sent out, usable returns on the personnel 
blank were received from 1,584 institutions. Not all of these institu- 
tions supplied data on every item. In these instances, and also in the 


1 Prepared under the supervision of Emery M. Foster, Chief, Division of 
Statistics; mjor statistical editing and tabulating done by Margaret 
J. S. Carr and Maude Farr, statistical clerks. 
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44 instances where institutions did not report for 1936, data for 1933- 
34 were used. The personnel data therefore include 1,628 institutions. 
Usable reports on finances were received from 1,443 institutions; in- 
serting 1933-34 data for the institutions not replying in 1935-36, re- 
sults in the inclusion of data on receipts from 1,541 institutions, on 
expenditures from 1,540, and on property from 1,362. 


While it is impossible to indicate exactly the significance of the 
omission of schools from the tables for one year which are included for 
another year, the following statements may help to give some indication 
of the types of schools failing to report. 


First, of those failing to report on the personnel blank, very few 
were among the publicly controlled institutions or the large privately 
controlled universities, colleges, and professional schools. Practical- 
ly all were highly specialized technical schools such as conservetories 
of msic, theological seminaries, law schools, schools of optometry, or 
were among the junior colleges and normal schools intimately associated 
with public high schools or if under private control lately raised from 
the status of preparatory schools. The total enrollment of all these 
schools probably does not exceed 5,000 students. 


The omissions from the list of institutions supplying financial data 
while outnumbering those failing to supply personnel data consist quite 
largely of these same groups of schools, namely, privately controlled 
technical or professional schools and junior colleges maintained by city 
or district school authorities. Another type of school failing to sup- 
ply financial data is the college which occupies quarters jointly with 
a motherhouse, an orphanage, a Y. M. C. A., or some other institution of 
a philanthropic character. It is clear that data on the higher educa- 
tion unit of an organization of this sort are very difficult to segre- 
gate. The difficulty is accentuated when a large amount of nonsalaried 
service is involved in conducting the institution's work. 


Furthermore, some institutions occupy rented quarters whose cost or 
value they have no way of knowing. Examples of this type are the pro- 
fessional schools of a proprietary character, particularly those oper- 
ating in downtown office buildings in the urban centers. These schools, 
while they often supply excellent data on financial operations, have 
little or no usable data on property. 


Considering all of these omissions, however, it is conservative to es- 
timate that if all institutions reported their financial data the na- 
tional totals of receipts and expenditures here given would not be in- 
creased by more than 3 percent, and those on value of property would not 
be increased by more than 5 percent. 


In studying statistical tables on higher education with a view to de- 
termining trends the factor of comparability of items and of totals from 
one biennium to another looms large. This factor is affected by (1) the 
number of institutions reporting the various items at different times, 
(2) variations in interpretation of the items in the questionnaires, and 
(3) changes made by the Office of Education in the questions asked or in 
the manner of editing the returns received. 


The first of these matters was studied carefully in connection with 
the Biennial Survey of Education for 1932-34 and the conclusion was 
reached that "even though the number of institutions reporting may vary 
from biennium to biennium comparisons of totals from one biennium to an- 
other are not seriously invalidated by that fact." 
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As an indication that the increase in the number of institutions re- 
porting in 1935-36 over the number reporting in 1933-34 does not vitiate 
comparisons seriously, it may be noted that the increase is made up 
largely of the following: 


(a) Publicly controlled normal schools, 31, end teachers colleges, 9. 
These are accounted for by 43 county normal schools which reported in 
1935-36 and not in 1933-34, and by the change of several institutions 
from normal schools to teachers colleges. 


(b) Publicly controlled junior colleges, 35. These are mostly small 
institutions maintained by public-school boards of education. 


(c) Privately controlled junior colleges, 58. These are mainly acad- 
emies and preparatory schools which are becoming junior colleges. Their 
enrollments are small. 


These three groups account for 124 of the total increase of 210. The 
remainder are principally professional schools. For example, music 
schools reporting increased from 70 to 97; schools of commerce and busi- 
ness from 95 to 110; schools of fine arts from 26 to 37. Thus it will 
be clear that the difference in numbers reporting does not represent to 
any considerable extent inclusions one year and omissions another year 
of collegiate institutions of the usual 4-year arts and sciences type. 
Nor does the addition of a considerable number of institutions in 1935- 
36 greatly invalidate comparisons of totals for the two bienniums be- 
cause the additions are almost wholly institutions having small enroll- 
mentse 


Variations among institutions in their usage of items contained in the 
questionnaires still constitute a major source of difficulty in statis- 
tical compilations in higher education. The Office of Education goes 
carefully over all reports and edits them with a view to uniformity of 
interpretation, but in spite of progress toward uniformity it is recog- 
nized quite frankly that certain differences in recording data still 
exist among the institutions, 


Changes in phrasing the various items of a questiomaire are made from 
time to time in order to reflect changing educational comlitions. When 
any such change is made, the data returned in reply to the revised 
questionnaire must be carefully interpreted in terms of both the old and 
the new phrasing if a break in the trends is to be avoided. For exam= 
ple, the single question formerly used relating to the number of persons 
receiving the Ph. D. degree on examination no longer brings in complete 
data on the number of persons receiving the doctorate on examination. 
Obviously, this question has had to be reframed so as to provide for the 
number cf persons receiving other doctorates (Ed. De, Sc. De, etc.) and 
the compilations must be interpreted accordingly. 


Finally, although the identical item may be carried in a questiomnaire 
for several years, a change in tabulating the replies may cause an ap- 
parent fluctuation in the final results. To illustrate, a report may be 
called for on the total amount of Federal money received. Clearly, the 
results of any compilation based on this question will depend on whether 
temporary allotments from emergency funds are included in the statements 
or note 
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NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 


Totals by States.--The number of institutions of various types in the 
different States which reported personnel data is shown in table A. In 
addition to showing the total number of institutions by States, this ta- 
ble reveals other facts of interest. For example, some States concen- 
trate their publicly controlled college and university work (excluding 
teachers colleges) in one institution. This is true of even such popu- 
lous States as California, Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Other 
States maintain several publicly controlled colleges and universities. 
Note, for example, that Georgia has 5; Michigan, 5; North Carolina, 5; 
Ohio, 8; Oklahoma, 5; South Carolina, 7; Texas, 8; and Virginia, 6. 
This latter group of States illustrates the effects of two tendencies; 
First, the building up of more than one State college in a State; and, 
second, the more recent development of mmicipal colleges and universi- 
tiese 


Another fact revealed by table A is that the public junior college is 
found in only half of the States. Half the public junior colleges are 
in four States; California, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


It will be noted, further, that eight States (California, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas) report a total 
of 60 or more institutions each. At the other end of the scale we find 
Nevada and Wyoming reporting one institution each. 


Professional schools by States.--Many of the 1,628 institutions re- 
porting maintain professional schools or departments as part of their 
orgenizations. The distribution of the more common types of these 
schools is shown in table B. The total number of professional schools 
classified is 1,376, not counting 122 "other" schools. 


Hasty generalizations should not be made from this table. The fact, 
for instance, that no school of music is listed in North Dakota, no 
school of home economics in California, no school of fine arts in Dela- 
ware, does not mean that these subjects are not offered in these States. 
It means only that there are no separately organized and administered 
schools such as make reports to this Office. In many instances profes- 
sional curricula in various fields ere offered in colleges of arts and 
sciences. These professional curricula are not included in this tabula- 
tione 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY, 1900-1936 


Table C shows the trend in college enrollments as compared with the 
trend in population from 1900 to 1936. 


It will be observed that whereas less than one-third of 1 percent of 
the total population in 1900 were enrolled in college, more than nine- 
tenths of 1 percent were so enrolled in 1936; that whereas a little more 
than 4 percent based on the number of persons 18 to 21 years of age were 
enrolled in college in 1900, nearly 13 percent of this number were en- 
rolled in 1936. The actual and percentage increases during the 36-year 
period are shown in the lower section of the table, where a 69-percent 
increase in total population and a 59-percent increase in population 18 
to 21 are accompanied by an increase of more than 400 percent in actual 
enrollment in institutions of higher education. 


This table reveals a fact too often lost sight of. In comparison with 
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TABLE A.--NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING PERSONNEL DATA, 1935-36, AND COMPARISON OF TOTAL WITH 


1933-34 
: Universities, colleges, and Teacher-training in- 
State or : Publicly : Privately : Publicly : Privately : 
outlying part t___controlled __; controlled __:___ controlled controlled Total 
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the increase in total population, the increase since 1900 in the number 
of young people 18 to 21 years of age has been considerably less. It 

is more significant to relate the increase in student enrollment to the 
increase in the numbers of young people than to the increase in total 
population. In 1900 there was 1 college student to 24.9 young people 
18 to 21; whereas in 1936 this number had increased to 3.2, or 1 college 
student to every 7.8 young people in the same age group. 


High-school and college enrollments.--In connection with the rapid in- 
crease in college enrollments, the question is often asked whether an 
increasing proportion of high-school graduates is going on to college 
each year. In spite of the fact that the increase in enrollments in 
higher education since 1900 has been very marked, it has been much less 
marked than the increase in high-school enrollments. The percentage of 
high-school graduates entering college has been decreasing since 1900. 


TABLE C.--POPULATION AND STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1900 TO 


1936 
$ : :Fercent student 
: Population? :enrollment is of 
: : Student : Popula- 
Year : : : enrollment :Total : tion 
: : Ages : in higher :popula- : ages 18 
: Total : 18 to 21: education? :tion : to 21 
1 2 : 3 4 5 6 
75,994,575 5,930, 765 237,592 ool 4.01 
84,219,378 6,583,109 264,345 ool 4.02 
91,972,266 7,335,453 355,213 239 4.84 
99,542,625 7,339,624 403,558 5.50 
105,710,620 7,343,794 597,857 057 8.14 
1930... 122,775,046 9,026,741 1,100,737 90 12.19 
124,974,000 9,164,338 1,154,117 292 12.59 
126,626,000 9,301,955 1,055,360 83 11.35 
128,429,000 9,439,532 1,208,227 294 12.80 


INCREASES, 1900 TO 1936 


52,434,425 3,508,767 970,365 8.79 
69.00 59.16 408.53 203.23 219.20 


} Population for intercensal years (1905, 1915, 1932, 1934, and 1936) es- 
timated by the Bureau of the Census; column 3 by Office of Education. 

? Resident students of college grade, regular session (September to June) 
only, duplicates omitted. 


If we compare the enrollments in all types of secondary schools, includ- 
ing preparatory departments in colleges, with the collegiate-grade enroll- 
ments in colleges and universities, including teachers colleges and normal 
schools, we find the following: 


In 1900 the ratio was 1 college student to each 2.9 secondary-school 
students. In 1910 the ratio was 1 to 3.1; in 1920, 1 to 4.2; in 1930, 1 
to 4.4; in 1934, 1 to 5.8; and in 1936, 1 to 5.3. 
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From this it will be noted that the ratio of secondary-school students 
to college students doubled in 34 years, but has declined slightly in 
the biennium from 1934 to 1936, due to the relatively low collegiate en- 
rollments in 1934, In other words roughly speaking only half as large 
proportions of high-school students go into college now as was the case 
in 1900. 


Rise of the junior college.--One of the most interesting developments 
in the field of higher education in recent years has been the growth of 
the junior college. Statistics on this type of school have been col- 
lected by this Office since 1918 only, but this period represents the 
era of their greatest growth. Table D sets forth data on this point. 


TABLE D.--NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THEIR ENROLLMENT, 1917-18 TO 


1935-36 
All schools Publicly Privately 
reporting controlled controlled 
Year Enroll- * Num- Enroli- * Num- *~ Enroll- 
* ber ment * ber ment ber ment 
i 3 = 5 3 7 
1917-18. cccccceees 46 4,504 14 1,367 32 3,137 
1919-20. .eceeccees 52 8,102 10 2,940 42 5,162 
1921-22 80 12,124 17 4,771 63 7,353 
1923-24. ceccceveee 132 20,559 39 9,240 93 11,319 


1925-26... eeeeseee 153 27,095 47 13,859 106 13,236 


1927-28. eeeeeesesee 248 44, 855 114 28,437 134 16,418 
277 55,616 129 36,501 148 19,115 
1931-32. 342 85,063 159 58, 887 183 26,176 
1933-34. 322 78,480 152 55,869 170 22,611 
1935-36. 415 102 , 453 187 70,557 228 31,896 


Here it will be noted that junior colleges have increased rapidly both 
in numbers and in enrollment. In 1935-36 the numbers enrolled in junior 
colleges equalled 17.0 percent of all undergraduate enrollments in arts 
and sciences, including arts and science divisions in teacher-training 
institutions. The publicly controlled junior colleges in 1936 enrolled 
on the average 377 students each while the average enrollment of the 
privately controlled junior college is 140. 


* 

Other tronds.--For other trends reference is made to table 1, which 
gives a historical summary of certain items of general interest for in- 
stitutions of higher education from 1899-1900 to 1935-1936. It is in 
two parts, part 1 relating to universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, and part 2 relating to teachers colleges and normal schools. 
Since the forms used for collecting data for later years are not identi- 
cal with those used up to 1929-30, table 1 should be studied in connec- 
tion with table 2 rather than as an independent table. 


A number of interesting facts are revealed in part 1 of table 1. 
First, preparatory departments are decreasing in enrollments, there be- 


ing fewer than half as many students in the preparatory departments in 
1936 as in 1900. 


Second, the ratio of baccalaureate and first professional degrees to 
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the enrollments in collegiate, professional, and graduate departments 
was 16.3 percent in 1900, but had dropped to 11.7 percent in 1936. This 
change is accounted for in part by the increase in graduate degrees and 
in part by an increase in the length of many of the curricula leading to 
first degrees. Probably, too, the change may be accounted for in part 
by an increase in the percentage of students who leave college before 
graduation, although it must be acknowledged that no studies have been 
made which clearly establish this fact. 


Third, while honorary degrees have increased between 1900 and 1936, 
the rate of increase is much less than is true of earned degrees, either 
undergraduate or graduate. 


Fourth, of earned degrees, the number of graduate degrees increased 
more than 10-fold between 1900 and 1936, the doctor's degree (a part of 
the graduate degrees) 8-fold, and the baccalaureate or first profession- 
al degree, 4.5-fold. The increase in graduate degrees is indeed strik- 
ing, the number in 1936 being more than 21,000, or 76 percent as many as 
were the baccalaureate and first professional degrees in 1900. 


In part 2 of table 1 it may be noted that in teachers colleges and 
normal schools both teaching staff and students decreased in numbers 
after 1929-350. The sharpest drop was in the graduates of nondegree 
teacher-training courses, showing the rapid elimination of the less- 
than-four-year curricula. 


Although the enrollments in teachers colleges decreased between 1930 
and 1936, the number of baccalaureate and first professional degrees in- 
creased sharply during the same period. ‘ 


FACULTY, STUDENTS, AND DEGREES, 1935-36 


Table 2, gives a general summary of staff, resident students of col- 
lege grade, and degrees conferred at institutions of higher education 
during the year 1935-36. The institutions are also classified according 
to type of control, curricular offering, and level of work offered. 


Faculty.--The 1,628 institutions in the country required the equiva- 
lent of more than 110,000 full-time staff members, including administra- 
tive officers, teachers, extension and research workers, and other pro- 
fessional employees, but not including clerical or custodial help. This 
represents an increase over the 1933-34 report, both in number of insti- 
tutions reporting and in number of persons employed. 


Resident instruction as distinguished from extension instruction and 
research claimed the services of 71,472 men and 26,670 women, or 98,142 
persons in all. (These figures are not reduced to a full-time basis.) 


These included 40,873 employed in publicly controlled institutions and 
57,269 in institutions under private (including church) control. Of the 
number reported, 92,580 were in work of collegiate grade; 4,931 were re- 
ported as critic teachers; and 2,740 were teaching secondary-school stu- 
dents. The figures reveal that 2,109 teachers were counted twice in 
these three groups--collegiate, critic and secondary teachers, thus show- 
ing that they divided their time among the three types of teaching. 


Table E shows the changes in total numbers of teachers conducting resi- 
dent classes of college grade from 1925-26 to 1935-36. 
77228 O—38—2 
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TABLE E.--RESIDENT INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF (ABOVE SECONDARY GRADE), 1925- 
26 TO 1935-36 


8 sIncrease over 
tprevious report 
Year : 
Number : ber : cent 


1925-26. 70,674 6 10. 
1927-28. 76,080 5,406 7. 
1929-30. eeee 82,386 6,306 8 


1931-32. eeee 88, 172 5, 786 7 
1933-34..... 86,914 4-1,258 
92,580 5,666 6 


* Decrease. 


The number of staff members in 1934 and in 1936 engaged in services 
other than the regular resident teaching carried on by institutions of 
higher education is shown in teble F. 


TABLE F.e--STAFF ENGAGED IN SPECIAL WORK OF VARIOUS SORTS, 1933-34 AND 


1935-36 
Type of work : 1933-34 ; 1935-36 
Summer session, 1933 and 1935. 24,790 29,055 
Correspondence 3,371 3,388 
Extension class instruction..ccccccsccccscccces 4,740 6,015 
Agricultural and home economics extension...... 1,750 2,166 
County, home, and club AGONTS crcccccccccccceces 4,254 5,816 | 
Agricultural experiment station staff..cccrcccee 2,938 3,069 
Other research workers...ccocccsccccecsccccccrcce 1,691 1,276 


It will be noted that the service showing the greatest increase for the 
biennium is the county club work, including county agents, home demon- 
stration agents, and 4-H club agents. The staff of county workers is 
greater than the combined staffs of the agricultural and home economics 
extension services and the agricultural experiment stations, 


A percentage analysis, by sex, of the staff members of the different 
types of institutions follows in table G. 


From table G it will be noted that the ratio of men to women in the 
teaching staffs varies greatly according to the type of institution. 
While the number of women staff members is a little less than one-third 
the number of men in publicly controlled colleges and universities, and 
a little more than one-third of the number of men in the privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities, women far outnumber the men in the 
staffs of teachers colleges and normal schools, and somewhat outnumber 
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the men in all the non-degree-granting institutions taken as a group. 


The question is frequently asked whether the ratio of men to women 
staff members has changed greatly in recent decades. By reference to a 
comparable table for 1890 it is found that the women constituted 20.9 
percent of the staffs of all colleges and universities taken as a group 
(excluding teachers colleges and normal schools). For 1936, the compa- 
rable figure is 25.5 percent. This gain in the percentage of women col- 
lege teachers may well be placed side by side with the fact that women 
are gaining on the men in the number of graduate degrees earned. (See 
table 1.) While the number of graduate degrees granted to men increased 
from 1900 to 1930 6.6-fold, the number granted to women increased 19- 
fold, or nearly three times as fast. 


TABLE G.--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF STAFF BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, CONTROL, AND 


SEX, 1935-36 
: : Universities 
: All insti- : colleges, and : Teachers col- 
: tutions - professional : leges and nor- 
Item reporting schools t_mal_ schools 
:Pub- :Pri- : :Pub- :Pri- : :Pub- :Pri-: 
slic :vate : All :lic :vate : All :lic :vate: All 


All institutions: 
Men. ccccccccce 31.9 39.2 71.1 31.1 43.4 74.5 38.4 2.7 41.1 
Women....esee6 14.5 14.4 28.9 10.0 15.5 25.5 53.7 5.2 58.9 
Total....+. 46.4 53.6 100.0 41.1 58.9 100.0 92.1 7.9 100.0 


(110,225) (98,717) (11,508) 
Degree-granting: 
Mone cccccccces 32.2 41.1 73.3 31.2 45.3 76.5 41.8 1.8 43.6 


Womenecccccccee 135-59 13.2 26.7 9.2 14.3 23.5 53.7 2.7 56.4 
Total....«. 4527 54.3 100.0 40.4 59.6 100.0 95.5 4.5 100.0 


(100,821) (91,144) (9,677) 


Non-degree- 

granting: 
Men.ccccccccce 2707 18.7 46.4 29.5 21.5 51.0 20.4 7.2 27.6 
Women.......+6 26.0 27.6 53.6 19.1 29.9 49.0 72.4 
Total...... 53.7 46.3 100.0 48.6 51.4 100.0 74.5 25.5 100.0 


(9,404) (7,573) (1,831 


Students, total enrollments.--The 1,628 institutions carried in this 
compilation enrolled a total of more than 1,200,000 resident students of 
above secondary grade during the regular session (September-June) 1935- 
36, and more than 370,000 for the summer session of 1935. Table H shows 
that the total enrollment in the regular session has increased 290,765, 
or 31.7 percent in the past 10 years, although the increase has not been 
continuous or regular. 


Percentage of men and women students.--Table I divides enrollments by 
percentages between men and women in the various classes of institutions. 
The ratio, all institutions taken together, is approximately 3 men to 2 
women. Considering the fact that women were admitted to institutions of 
higher education only such a short time ago this ratio is quite remark- 
able. 
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TABLE H.--RESIDENT COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1925-26 TO 1935-36, SUMMER SESSIONS EXCLUDED 


Year : Enrollment : previous report 

Number : Percent 
1925-26... 917,462 94,399 11.5 
1927=28..0.6 1,053, 955 136, 493 14.9 
1929-30... 1,100, 737 46, 782 4.4 
1931-32... 1,154,117 53,380 4.9 
1933-34. ee 1,055,360 1.98, 757 18.6 
1935-36... 1,208,227 152,867 14.5 
Decrease. 


Certain facts in table I are worthy of attention. First, the students 
in publicly controlled institutions outnumber those in privately con- 
trolled institutions when all types of institutions are included. This 
is the first time in the history of higher education in the United States 
when the majority of collegiate students were attending publicly con- 
trolled institutions. In universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, excluding teachers colleges and normal schools, the enrollments 
in publicly controlled institutions are seen to constitute 44.8 percent. 


TABLE I.--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF RESIDENT COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS, BY TYPE 
AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION AND BY SEX, 1935-36 


: : Universities, : | 
: All insti- : colleges, and : Teachers col- } 
: tutions : professional =: leges and nor- 
Item H reporting :___ schools :_mal schools 
:Pub- :Pri- : :Pub- :Pri- : :Pub- :Pri-: 
:vate : All _:lic :vate : All _ :lic :vate: All 


All institutions: | 
29.0 29.7 58.7 28.3 33.6 61.9 34.2 

ccccce 21.8 19.5 41.3 16.5 2..6 38.1 60.8 

Total...... 50.8 49.2 100.0 44.8 55.2 100.0 95.0 5.0 100.0 


35.4 
64.6 


(1,208,227) (1,062,760) 145,467 


Degree-granting: 
OR. oc cceccses 28.3 31.8 60.1 27.2 36.0 63.2 36.2 1.0 37.2 
Women......++. 20.5 19.6 39.9 15.0 21.8 36.8 60.1 2.7 62.8 
Total....+. 48.6 51.4 100.0 42.2 57.8 100.0 96.3 3.7 100.0 


(1,088,177) (960,307) (127,870) 


Non-degree- 
granting: 
Men...scccscoee SOD 10.6 46.1 38.2 12.0 50.2 19.5 2.6 22.1 
Women.....+ee. 30.7 18.2 53.9 30.7 19.1 49.8 65.412.5 177.9 
Total...... 71.2 28.8 100.0 68.9 31.1 100.0 84.9 15.1 100.0 


(120,050) (102,453) (17,597) 
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and in privately controlled institutions 55.2 percent. The comparable 
figures for 1921-22 with teachers colleges and normal schools excluded 
was 35.7 percent attending publicly controlled institutions. The shift 
to the publicly controlled institutions is thus seen to be rapid. 


Second, in universities, colleges, and professional schools as a group, 
the ratio of men students to women students is slightly more than 3 to 2. 
In the teachers colleges and normal schools the ratio is slightly more 
than 1 man to 2 women. 


Third, when table I is compared with the corresponding table in the 
1933-34 report, an increase in the proportion of men enrolled in teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools is shown. In 1933-34, 33.2 percent of 
the students in schools of this type were men; in 1935-36 the correspond- 
ing percentage was 35.4. 


There are certain other facts brought out in table 2 concerning enroll- 
ments which should be mentioned. First, the enrollments in professional 
schools are approaching the numbers enrolled in arts and sciences. Com 
parisons based on the 1936 enrollments may be seen at a glance in the 
following tabulation: 


Enrollments in 


:Colleges of: 
Students sarts and :Professional 
ssciences :schools 
3 2 3 3 

Undergraduate MONeceee 328, 729 336,763 

Undergraduate women... 272,973 190,459 

Graduate 24,356 24,211 

Graduate 16,992 14,012 


Considering men students only, it will be noted that the enrollments 
in professional schools exceed the enrollments in arts and sciences. 
The majority of women are attending arts and sciences. 


(It should be borne in mind when interpreting the above figures, that 
all undergraduate enrollments in colleges of arts and sciences are 
counted as arts and sciences students in the tabulations even though 
some of the students may be pursuing a professional curriculum, such 
as commerce and business offered by the liberal arts colleges. If such 
students were added to the ones enrolled in professional schools, the 
differential in favor of professional enrollments would be greater than 
stated above.) 


Second, between 1934 and 1936 the increase in graduate enrollments in 
professional schools was 6,117 while the comparable figure in arts and 
sciences was 2,652. This rapid increase in graduate enrollments in pro- 
fessional schools is striking evidence of the fact that professions are 
being served by more and more men and women who have studied beyond the 
first professional degree. It is obvious, also, that the amount of re=- 
search work carried on in the professional fields is rapidly increasing 
because the graduate students in the professional schools, including the 
professional departments in the university-wide graduate schools, common- 
ly include in their programs research problems. On the other hand, the 
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increase in graduate professional students probably reflects the present 
trend toward graduate professional degrees which represent less research 
work than is customarily true for graduate arts and sciences degrees. 


Third, it may be surprising to note that when publicly controlled in- 
stitutions are compared with privately controlled ones, the enrollments 
in graduate professional schools exceed graduate enrollments in arts and 
sciences in the privately controlled ones, but fall notably below them 
in the publicly controlled ones. That is, in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions graduate work in arts and sciences predominates over graduate 
work in professional curricula. This is true in spite of the fact that 
the ratio of graduate men students to graduate women students is markedly 
higher in the publicly controlled institutions than in the privately con- 
trolled ones. (See table 2.) 


TABLE J.--ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FRESHMEN IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, 1931-32, 1933-34, AND 1935-36, BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


1931-321 1933-342 1935-363 


:Esti- : sEsti- : sEsti- : 
smated <:Percent:mated <:Percent:mated :Percent 
Type of institution ‘number :of snumber :of snumber :of 


sof total stotal :of total 

:fresh- :enroll-:fresh- :enroll-:fresh- :enroll- 

smen :ment tment _:men sment 


Degree-granting: 
Universities, colleges, 
and professional 
schools: 
Publicly controlled... 94,770 25.87 92,729 26.90 112,069 27.64 
Privately controlled..130,321 24.27 120,860 24.37 141,708 25.54 


Teachers colleges: 
Publicly controlled... 50,757 37.90 39,709 34.86 44,702 36.29 
Privately controlled... 1,221 28.26 1,479 36.91 1,316 28.05 


Non-degree-granting: 
Junior colleges: : 
Publicly controlled... 34,790 59.08 32,978 59.03 41,840 59.30 
Privately controlled... 14,826 56.64 12,919 57.14 18,200 57.06 


Normal schools: 

Publicly controlled... 8,341 36.30 5,973 38.76 5,620 37.62 

Privately controlled... 1,629 52.03 1,043 36.68 1,279 48.02 
29.20 307,690 29.15 366,734 30.35 


lBased on 91.38 percent of undergraduate enrollment reported. 
2Based on 91.70 percent of undergraduate enrollment reported. 
3Based on 93.67 percent of undergraduate enrollment reported. 


Number of freshmen.--Table J presents estimates of the total numbers 
of freshmen in institutions of higher education in 1931-32, 1933-34, and 
1935-36. The numerical estimates are based on answers from institutions 
having well over 90 percent of the total undergraduate enrollment for 
each year, but the percentages used in the table are calculated on this 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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basis so as to approximate the actual total freshmen students divided 
by the total enrollment (undergraduate and graduate). By "freshman" is 
meant a student pursuing his first year above a 4-year high-school 
course. 


Here it is seen that the percent of the total student body enrolled 
in the freshman class remains fairly stationary throughout the period, 
but that it fluctuates somewhat in certain types of institutions. A 
fairly regular but small increase among the publicly controlled degree- 
granting universities, colleges, and professional schools is noted. 


(Attention should be called to the difference in percentages between 
this table and corresponding estimates appearing in the Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education for 1932-34. The earlier percentages were calculated 
on the undergraduate enrollment, whereas those appearing in this re- 
port are based on the entire enrollment.) 


The most significant fact revealed by table J is that in the group of 
universities, colleges, and professional schools, the percent of fresh- 
men in the total enrollment has declined almost to 25. This means that 
students in longer-than-four-ysar curricula plus transfer students re- 
ceived from other institutions--notably junior colleges--just about bal- 
ance the drop-outs. These institutions in the category of universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, are coming to be less of the 4-year 
college type, but more of the senior college and professional school 
type. 


Closely related to the above fact is the large number of freshmen in 
junior colleges and normal schools. Of all freshmen entering college 
in 1935-36, 18 percent entered junior colleges or normal schools. 


An expansion of this table is presented in table K, wherein the num- 
bers of freshmen in publicly and in privately controlled institutions 
in the several States are estimated. No estimate of this sort is avail- 
able for years prior to 1935-36. 


From this table, it will be noted that the freshmen are 32.92 percent 
of the total enrollments in publicly controlled institutions, but only 
27.32 percent of total enrollments in privately controlled institutions. 
This difference is significant, and probably means that publicly con- 
trolled institutions, in comparison with privately controlled ones have 
a larger proportion of students in less-than-four-year curricula, or a 
larger proportion of students who drop out before completing any curric- 
ulun, or have a lesser proportion of students in advanced professional 
and graduate curricula. 


There are certain variations among the States to which attention may 
be called. In New York State, for example, only 18.19 percent of stu- 
dents in publicly controlled institutions and 20.73 in privately con- 
trolled ones are freshmen. In Montana, the corresponding percentages 
are 42.78 percent for publicly controlled and 49.01 percent for private- 
ly controlled, more than twice as large. The institutions in New York 
State in general stress the more advanced aspects of collegiate, pro- 
fessional, and graduate work to a far greater extent than do the insti- 
tutions in Montana. On the average, students in Montana are not doing 
work of the same collegiate level as are students in New York State. 
Comparable differences among other States are clearly evident from the 
table. 


The above variations need to be kept in mind when consideration is be- 
ing given to such questions as student enrollments per capita of pomla- 
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TABLE K.--ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FRESHMEN BY STATE AND BY CONTROL OF INSTITUTION, 1935-36 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


: Publicly controlled : Privately controlled 
institutions : institutions 
State tPercent of: +Percent of 
:fotal number : Number of : total : Number of :total 
sof freshmen 1/: freshmen enrollment: freshmen enrollment 


Continental United States..... 364,677 202,020 32.92 162,657 27.32_ 
6,326 4,269 37.28 2,057 10.36 
1,545 1,545 30.85 
site 
3,824 275 28.7 1,319 28.58 
2,523 696 33.47 1,827 23.11 
0:6 293 BO --- 
District of Columbia.....seeee 5,1 320 24.33 4,794 26.71 
3,159 1,785 32.86 1,374 37.65 
6,119 3,836 38.20 2,283 66 
2,379 1,747 39.78 632 51.51 
20,580 8,969 33.92 11,611 18.93 
10,043 4,675 35.67 38.29 
9,359 2.90 4,200 38.99 
9,747 381 2,205 38.81 
6,587 3,699 28.90 2,888 40.91 
5,632 3,790 33.12 1,842 27.71 
1,461 740 31.69 
5,219 1,770 27. 995 
Massachusetts....ecccesecssces 11,920 1,267 27 10,653 23.25 
11,579 8,367 23 3,212 31.52 
10,105 7,102 027 3,003 39.15 
WebTaska.cccccccccccccssccsccs 6,214 3,985 38.75 2,229 40.65 
377 377 pie 
New 1,480 117 32.49 763 25.74 
New 5,506 2,520 2,986 
New 1,509 1,509 yl --- 
34,381 11,011 18.19 23,370 aw 
9,518 3,726 31.62 5,792 39. 
2,107 2,107 36.92 
17, 208 26.87 8, 033 25 
9,637 8,555 36.02 1,082 29.12 
4,756 3, 36.67 1,701 39.82 
17,693 33.79 12,445 22.36 
Rhode Island...scsesccscsscces 1,373 498 29.63 875 26.08 
South Carolina... 4,159 2,309 1,850 
# 1,713 97 951 3.92 
7,554 3,212 34.08 4,32 34.52 
20,629 12,7),8 7,881 38.9 
7,492 3039 44,053 
7,196 5,351 32.57 1,845 37.76 
West Virginia...ccccccccccsece 3,553 2,597 29.13 956 38.06 
es an 
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tion in the several States, costs per student in higher education in the 
several States, and migration of students from State to State. 


Students in other types of courses.--The enrollment figures so far dis- 
cussed do not include the following: 66,232 collegiate and 14,286 non- 
collegiate students in correspondence work; 185,287 collegiate and 32,156 
noncollegiate students in extension work; 41,441 persons taking short 
courses, usually of not more than a week in length; 29,051 secondary pu- 
pils (not in training schools); and 34,071 secondary and 61,464 elementa- 
ry pupils in training schools attached to institutions which train teach- 
ers. Further details of these enrollments will be found in table 9. 


Earned degrees.--Slightly more than 143,000 persons received the bac- 
calaureate or the first professional degree in 1935-36; more than 18,000 
the master's degree or a comparable advanced degree in engineering; and 
the doctorate was conferred on 2,770 persons. Percents of change from 

‘1933-34 are: Baccalaureate and first professional, 5.1 percent increase; 
master's, a negligible increase; and doctor's, 2.1 percent decrease. (See 
tables 1 and 2.) 


When degrees in professional schools in 1935-36 are compared with those 
granted in 1933-234, some rather striking changes are noticeable. When 
professional school enrollments for the 2 years are brought into the com- 
parison, these changes appear all the more striking, some professions 
showing an increase in students, but a decrease in degrees granted. IEx- 
amples of this are in dentistry, where an increase of 1.5 percent in stu- 
dents contrasts with a decrease of 7.3 percent in degrees, and in law, 
where an increase of 0.9 of 1 percent in students contrasts with a de- 
crease of 8.0 percent in degrees. (See table 6.) 


Honorary degrees.--The total number of honorary degrees reported in 
1935-36 was 1,347. This is 5.2 percent more than in 1933-34, when 1,280 
were reported. 


The doctorate was as usual the most popular honorary degree, 1,239 be- 
ing of this designation. Twenty-four different types of doctorate were 
conferred; the four most popular being the LL.D., the D.D., the Sc.D., 
and the Litt.D. This order has remained constant since 1927-28. For the 
five bienniums prior to 1927-28 the same doctorates were the most popular, 
but the D.D. consistently outnumbered the LL.D. 


Fifteen varieties of honorary master's degrees were conferred on 96 
persons, the M.A. and the M.S. being the most common. 


Twelve persons received other honorary degrees: Five the A.B., one the 
Ph.B., two the C.E., one the M.E., and three were reported as honorary 
degrees without specification. 


FINANCES, GENERAL SUMMARY 


While in student enrollment, colleges and universities were at the de- 
pression low in 1934, the drop in income in 1934 was even much more pro- 
nounced than the drop in enrollments. Therefore, when comparisons are 
made between 1934 and 1936 in items of receipts or expenditures for high- 
er education account must be taken of that fact. Significant increases 
for the biennium may mean only an approach to the predepression level. 


A commendable increase over previous bienniums in the number of insti- 
tutions reporting financial data is due in part to the report of the Na- 
tional Conmittee on Standard Reports in Higher Education and to the Fi- 
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nancial Advisory Service set up in the American Council on Education to 
promote the use of the recommended forms by the colleges. The number of 
institutions reporting on the income items increased 13.6 percent to 
1,541, on the expenditures items 16.1 percent to 1,540 and on the prop- 
erty items 7.3 percent to 1,362. In general the added institutions are 
small, and the fact that they are added does not modify the total a- 
mounts in any of the items by anything like a comparable percentage. 

As a matter of fact, the total receipts reported by the larger number of 
institutions in 1935-36 were only 11.6 percent greater than the receipts 
for the smaller number of institutions in 1933-34. During the same 2 
years, the expenditures for educational and general purposes increases 
13.6 vercent and for capital outlay, 60.1 percent. 


There is ample evidence to show that the increases in these items when 
identical institutions are used in the computation are almost as large 
as the ones here reported. 


RECEIPTS 


(a) From public funds.--Receipts from public sources for all institu- 
tions reporting totaled $133,868,398. This may be compared with 
$142,861,675 reported as total receipts in 1933-34, and with $199,641,930 
in 1931-32. 


(b) From student fees.--Recoipts from student fees (for matriculation, 
tuition, laboratory and library fees and other instructional purposes) 
amounted in all institutions reporting to $158,134,025. This represents 
an increase of 14.4 percent over the 1933-34 total of $138,257,350. In 
1931-32 the corresponding figure was $150,649,047. 


Student fees in 1935-36 constituted 16.2 percent of the total receipts 
of publicly controlled institutions, and they amounted to 49.5 percent 
of the total receipts of privately controlled institutions. 


(c) From endowments.--Income from endowment came to a total of 
$60,090,075 for all institutions reporting in 1935-36. It constituted 
2.4 percent of the receipts of publicly controlled institutions, but 


accounted for 22.9 percent of the total in institutions under private 
control. 


(d) From gifts and grants.--Receipts from private gifts and grants in 
1935-36, were: For current and capital purposes, $37,115,240; for in- 
crease of endowment, $47,038,548; total (omitting minor items not com 
piled) $84,153,783. Corresponding items for 1933-34 were: Current and 
capital purposes, $27,467,860; for increase of endowment, $27,477,963; 
total, $54,945,828. Percents of increase for the biennium are: Current 
and capital funds, 35.1; endowment funds, 71.3; total, 53.2. 


As might be expected, the bulk of private gifts to higher education 
went to institutions under private control, nearly $70,000,000 going in 
this direction. Of special interest, however, is the shift in the share 
going to publicly controlled institutions. In 1929-30 these schools re=- 
ceived 6.35 percent of the total of all private gifts and grants reported; 
in 1931-32 their share was 7.1 percent; in 1933-34 it rose to 9.8 percent; 
and in 1935-35 it came to 16.9 percent. 


(e) Nonsalaried service.--Included among the 37 million dollars of pri- 
vate gifts and grants for current and capital purposes is nonsalaried ser- 
vice valued by the 170 institutions receiving it at a total of $6,626,715. 
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This is 9.0 percent more than in 1933-34, when $6,077,877 was reported 
by 160 institutions. The amount reported by 141 institutions in 1931- 
32 was $5,102,905. 


Details of the contributions of this type in 1935-36 are found in te- 
ble Le 


(f) Auxiliary enterprises and activities.--Receipts from all auxiliary 
enterprises and activities totaled $106,479,162, These included ath- 
letics, boarding and rooming houses operated by the institutions, student 
unions, student infirmaries, and similar extracurricular activities. 


TABLE L.--ESTIMATED VALUE OF NONSALARIED PERSONAL SERVICE RENDERED, IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-36 


: All insti- :Publicly : Privately 
tutions :controlled : controlled 
Type of institution : reporting tinstitutions : institutions 
:Num-: :Num-=: :Num-: 
:ber : Amount sber : Amount : : Amount 


All institutions: 
Degree-granting...... 132 $6,095,634 3 $64,574 129 6,031,060 


Non-degree-granting.. _38 531,081 -- --- 38 531,081 


170 6,626,715 3 64,574 167 6,562,141 


COMPARISONS OF AMOUNTS OF INCOME FROM THE SEVERAL SOURCES 


Percentage analyses of educational and general receipts of all insti- 
tutions of higher education, classified ~ type, control, and level, are 
presented in table 4. 


One particular trend in connection with college and university finances 
seems of unusual importance. That trend has to do with the relative im- 
portance of the several sources from which income is derived. To reveal 
that trend from 1925-26 to 1935-36 table M has been prepared. The insti- 
tutions are divided into the two classes--publicly controlled and pri- 
vately controlled. 


In this table it will be observed that the percentage of income de- 
rived from student fees in publicly controlled institutions rose trom 
13.5 to 16.2 pyrcent during the 10 years, while the amount received from 
State and local governments decreased from 59.7 to 52.6 percent. Thus, 
the decrease in public support is partially made up by the increase in 
student fees. 


In the privately controlled group it will be observed that the percent- 
age derived from student fees increased from 47.0 to 49.5 percent, but 
the income trom endowment dropped from 25.3 to 22.9 percent, This amount 
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was more than compensated for in the increase in private gifts and 
grants from 8.8 to 14.1 percent. 


When all of the institutions are combined, it is observed that stu- 
dents are paying 2.9 percent more of the support than they did 10 years 
ago, while the State is paying 2.1 percent less of the support; and the 
institutions are getting from private gifts and grants 2.9 percent more 
than they did 10 years ago. 


This trend may be very significant. Even though the percentage of re- 


TABLE M.--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, RECEIPTS FOR CURRENT PURPOSES} INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1925-26 AND 1935-36 


: Publicly : Privately * : All in- 
Iten : controlled : controlled : stitutions 
: institutions : institutions : reporting 
:1925-26: 1935-36/1925-26: 1935-36: 1925-26: 1935-36 
3 2 3 4 5 6 : 
Number of institutions. 382 566 851 975 1,233 1,541 


47.0 49.5 30.3 32.2 


1. Student fees......0- 13.5 16.2 
2.9 2.4 25.3 22.9 14.1 12.2 


2. Endowment income.... 
3. United States 


Government....eceoe 8.7 16.2 4 8 4.5 8.8 
4. State and local 

governments.....ee- 59.7 52.6 1.8 2.7 30.7 28.6 
5. Private grants...... 06 1.5 8.8 14.1 4.7 7.6 
6. Other sources.....ee 14.6 23.1 16.7 10.0 15.7 10.6 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.90 100.0 100.0 


lIncluding educational and general, noneducational, and other nonre- 
volving funds. 


ceipts from the Federal Government has nearly doubled, the time-honored 
American boast that education is free from the kindergarten through the 
university seems not to be as true as it once was. 


EXPENDITURES 


(a) Educational and general.--Educational and general expenditures, as 
reported by 1,540 institutions, totaled $419,882,833 in 1935-36. This 
is $50,221,756 or 13.6 percent more than the amount reported in 1933-34 
by 1,327 institutions. Increases are reported in all of the items as 
follows: Administration and general control, 11.4 percent; resident in- 
struction: Colleges, schools, and departments 10.7 percent; related ac- 
tivities 43.0 percent: Organized research 29.5 percent; extension 47.0 


percent; libraries 16.0 percent; operation and maintenance of the physi- 
cal plant 11.3 percent. 


Percentage analyses of the educational and general expenditures in de- 
gree-granting universities, colleges, and professional schools are given 
in table N. Amounts of these same expenditures, excepting extension, 
are presented in table 4. 


(b) Capital outlay.--Expenditures under this heading were in 1935-36; 
For buildings and grounds $39,605,904; for equipment $7,763,503; total 
$47,369,407. This may be compared with the 1933-34 total of $29,502,932. 
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RECEIPTS FOR INCREASE OF PERMANENT FUNDS 


Receipts intended for increase of endowment and other permanent funds 
of the various institutions over the country totaled $47,038,548, which 
represents an increase of 71.2 percent over the $27,479,968 reported in 
1933-34. Of the 1935-36 total, 22.1 percent went to institutions under 
public control and 77.9 percent to institutions under private control. 


TABLE N.--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, ALL ITEMIZED EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EX- 
PENDITURES, DEGREE-GRANTING UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS (EXCEPTING TEACHERS COLLEGES), 1933-34 AND 


1935-36 
: Publicly : Privately : <All in- 
t : controlled : controlled : stitutions 
Item :_institutions : institutions : reporting 
21933-34: 1935-36: 1933-34: 1935-36: 1933-34: 1935-36 
1 2 : 3 4 5 6 
Number of institutions. 138 139 663 736 801 875 


1. Administration and 

general expense.... 7.9 7.7 14.6 14.4 11.8 11.4 
2. Resident instruction 
a. Colleges, schools, 


and departments....e-. 48.9 46.3 59.8 57.9 §5.1 52.7 
b. Related activities. 6.1 6.8 3.0 4.1 4.3 5.3 
3. Organized research.. 9.3 8.8 2.5 3.7 5.4 6.0 
4. Extensionecceccecccce 13.0 15.9 1.2 13 6.2 7.9 
5. Sel 4.1 4.3 S67 
6. Physical plant oper- 
ation and mainte- 
TANCCeccccsecsecece 11.6 11.4 14.8 14.3 13.5 13.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


PROPERTY 


(a) Libr: books.--Nearly 63 million bound volumes are reported in 
the libraries of 1,362 institutions of higher education over the country 
for the year ending June 30, 1936. Of the total number reported, 38.0 
percent are at publicly controlled institutions and 62.0 percent are at 
institutions under private control. This division contrasts with that 
of student enrollment, wherein 50.8 percent of all students are at pub- 
licly controlled institutions and 49.2 percent are at those under pri- 
vate control. 


(b) Buildings, grounds, and equipment.--The buildings, grounds, end 
equipment used primarily for educational purposes were valued at a total 
of $2,359,418,489 in 1936. Of this amount, 41.6 percent was held by pub- 
licly controlled institutions and 58.4 percent by institutions under pri- 
vate control. The total represents an increase of 4.7 percent over that 
reported in 1934, 


(c) Endowment, annuity funds, loan funds, and other permanent funds.-- 
In 1936 the amount of these funds totaled $1,623,105,000, which represents 
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an increase of 5.4 percent over the $1,539,727,565 reported in 1934. 


VARIATIONS AMONG STATES 


In the preceding pages attention has been called to the more signifi- 
cant figures in the national totals of receipts and expenditures for 
higher education. While such national totals have significance, it mst 
be remembered that in the United States, education is primarily a State 
function rather than a Federal function. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
to give some figures that will help to reveal to the several States some 
rough measure of their respective loads and contributions in higher edu- 
cation. 


(a) Ratio of adults to college age youthe--The number of young people 
to be educated is one measure of the educational need in any State. But 
the number of adults per young person is, in general, a measure of the 
productive capacity aveilable to meet that need. Table O gives the bas- 
ic figures on population, and the number of adults per youth in each 
State. The total population figures for noncensus years in this and in 
all subsequent tables are the estimates made by the Bureau of ths Census, 
end the estimates of the numbers 18 to 21 have been calculated by the 
Office of Education from corresponding figures available in the 1930 cen- 
sus figures. 


From this table it will be noted that California has 9.12 adults per 
youth, South Carolina has only 5.21 adults per youth, Oregon has &.87 
adults per youth, while Utah has 6.21. Such variations as these must be 
taken into account when examining data concerning higher education in the 
several States. 


(b) The States with separate schools and colleges for Negroes.=-Because 
of the peculiar problem which results from the maintenance of separate 
schools and colleges for Negroes, it seems desirable to present the pop- 
ulation figures for the two races separately in those seventeen States 
and the District of Columbia which maintain separate colleges for Negroes. 
This is done in table P. 


While the ratio of adults to youth is greater for whites than for Ne- 
groes in most Southern States, the difference is not very great. If 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Missouri be excepted, the ratio for whites is less than seven adults to 
each youth in all the other Southern States, whereas there are 17 States 
in which the ratio for the total population is more than eight adults per 
youth. 


(c) Students per thousand youth in the population.--While it is well 
recognized that institutions located in any State are not attended only 
by students residing in that State, it is significant to note the extent 
of differences among the States in respect to the numbers of students en- 
rolled in tho institutions located within their borders. Table Q gives 
these figures for each Stete. Note that Delaware has only 46 students 
per thousand youth while Uteh has 256, more than five times as many. 
Connecticut has 83; Massachusetts, 170; New Jersey, 58; and New York, 
189, Even though these States have distinguished institutions which 
draw students from all over the country, their students do not outnumber 
many of the other States, the institutions in which are mainly local in 
their appeal. This comment is not intended as disparaging to those States 
whic are educating in colleges and universities either the larger or the 
smaller proportion of their young people. It is merely to bring out the 
fact that there are wide differences among the States. 
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TABLE 0.--ESTIMATED POPULATION, ALL RACES, 1936 


All races 
State : Total : years : 21 years of +: adults per 
2__(all ages) : of age and over : person 18-21 
1 A 2 3 2 5 
Continental United States........ 128,429,000 9.439.532 70.392 152 146 
Alabama....... 2,864,000 236,043 1,453,835 6.16 
Arisona... ,000 29,527 6.39 
a 2,023,000 166,9 1,052,671 6.31 
California.. 6,059,000 387, 3,531,477 9.12 
1,734,000 120,911 859,788 7.11 
District of Columbia...........+ 619,000 43,534 420,663 9.66 
Florida. 1,642,000 122,370 931,909 
3,060 ,000 270,233 1,571,938 5.82 
485 ,000 36,047 258,40 7-17 
7,845 ,000 554,072 4,553,126 8.22 
13827000 136,762 1,109,024 8.11 
2,883,000 212,840 1,561,779 7.34 
2,122,000 172,745 1,129,696 
£5 55,540 469,6 8. 
1,674,000 119,905 983,5' 8.20 
4,425 ,000 296,600 2,288, 366 7.72 
4,783,000 323,465 2,544,133 7.87 
2,635,000 187,161 1,501,789 8.02 
2,008,000 169,907 1,027,323 8.05 
3,959,000 280 ,807 2,422,949 8.63 
531 ,000 36,973 295 305 7.99 
1,364,000 101,763 776,819 7-6 
100,000 6,123 426 
508 ,000 3.539 280,975 8. 
4, 328 ,000 +251 2,333,722 
32,588 201, 6.20 
Worth Carolina......... 3,457,000 293,896 1,678,101 5.71 
Worth 703,000 7.779 351.7 6.09 
6,713,000 1,372 3,920, 8.50 
1,017,000 69,690 617,971 8.87 
10,136,000 72 ,087 5,490,416 
Bhode 681, 7 894 354, Te 
South Carolina.........+.eseeeee 1,860,000 167,770 874,570 5.21 
South 692,000 52,608 373,888 
2,864,000 235,185 1,547,242 6.58 
6,117,000 3,156,575 6.26 
516,000 4o ,620 6.21 
25, 214,939 8.47 
2,671,000 212,132 1,426,330 6.72 
1,643,000 113,909 963,532 8.46 
1,830,000 140,037 925,077 6.61 
Wisconsin... eee 2,908,000 202,755 1,637,880 8.08 
: 2 1 128,323 1-56 
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TABLE Q.--NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN 1935-36 ENROLLED IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN EACH STATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 18 TO 


21 YEARS OF AGE 


?Num- :Num- 
sber of sber of 
State State :stu- 
:dents :dents 
Continental United States. 128 
141 
ATKANSASs New 159 
California. 225 New 58 
Connecticut. 83 New York. 189 
46 North 89 
District of Columbia...... 442 North Dakotacccccccccccece 106 
Florida. 74 144 
66 133 
TLLinOis. 158 97 
66660068 150 South 67 
cc 85 256 
Maryland. 122 124 
170 96 
142 187 
Minnesotac 152 West Virginia. 86 
Mississippi. 66 129 
113 Wyoming. 99 


(d) Public support of higher education.--How much ought a State con- 


tribute from public funds toward higher education? 
asked by many State officers. 


That is a question 
Naturally there are many factors which 


must be taken into account when answering the question, but it is in- 
structive to know how much each of the States does contribute. 
R gives the amount of public funds contributed in 1935-36 by each State 
divided by the number of persons 18 to 21 years of age in the State. 


Table 


This table brings out clearly the difference in the public policies 


practised in the several S 


tates. 


In general, the Western States de- 


pend more largely upon publicly supported institutions and contribute 
annually from $20 to $30 per youth 18 to 21 years of age in the State 


toward the support of higher education. 


States which foster strong 


privately controlled institutions contribute much less--Connecticut, 
$5.28; Massachusetts, $7.64; New Jersey, $8.49; New York, $5.28, and 


Pennsylvania, $7.42. 


O— 
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(e) Expenditures of wublicly controlled institutions.--In addition to 
the amount of State support, it is important to know what the total edu- 
cational and general expenditures of the publicly controlled institutions 
are in the several States. These figures are given in table S. 


This table indicates in a general way the relative emphasis placed upon 
publicly controlled higher education in the several States. When studied 
in conjunction with table R, it also reveals the relative proportions of 
public funds and other support which go into the expenditures of publicly 
controlled institutions. 


In some States, the conception of public control carries with it public 
support. For example, in Colorado, for each $44.77 spent by publicly 
controlled institutions for educational and general purposes, $27.96 or 
62 percent was appropriated by the State for educational and capital pur- 
poses combined. About the same proportion holds for a number of other 
States such as California, Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 


In contrast with these States, note that in Alabama, for example, for 


TABLE R.--RECEIPTS FROM THE STATE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 1935-36 PER PER- 
SON 18 TO 21 YEARS OF AGE 


State State 
:ceipts :ceipts 


Continental United States. $12.67 
MORGANA. 


APIANBAB 6.12 New Hampshire...... 18.98 
California... 27044 New 8.49 
Colorado. 27296 New 22074 
5.28 New Yorke 5.28 
15.7% North Carolina....,... 5.62 
District of Columbia...... --- North 17.71 
3.60 OkLANOMA+ 18-25 
2.05 Pennsylvania....... 7.42 
Rhode Island........ 9.21 
25680 South 6.10 
KANGA. 20.21 South Dakota. 15.14 
25-47 10.49 
25264 Utah. 81.44 
Massachusetts..... 7.64 Virginia... 7.88 
22.22 20020 
27008 Weat 13.45 
5.61 WESCONSINe 28.63 


| 
| | 
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each $13.86 spent for educational and general purposes, by publicly con- 
trolled institutions, only $3.03 or 22 percent was appropriated by the 
State. Similer low proportions are found in other States such as 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee. The assumption that public con- 
trol carries with it public support holds in widely varying degrees in 
the several States. 


(In comparing table R with table S, it will be remembered thet table 
R is based upon total State appropriations, including building funds, 
while table S is based on only educational and general expenditures 
excluding tuildings. Therefore in a State where large appropriations 
are made for buildings the item in table R may approach or even sur- 
pass in size the item in table S. Note Louisiana as an illustration.) 


TABLE S.--EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES OF PUBLICLY CONTROLLED 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 1935-36 PER PERSON 18 TO 
21 YEARS OF AGE 


:Ex- sEx- 
State :pend- State spend- 
:itures z:itures 


Continental United States.. $22.08 

cc $41.30 
15.86 Nebraska. 56686 
44677 New Mexico. 41.51 


District of Columbia....... 17.37 North 34268 


405001 OFOGOR. 45587 
48.08 South 14648 


8.90 25.08 


Michigans 44.49 38.67 
41.40 West Virginia. ccccccccccce 20.77 
16.91 Wisconsin. 40.38 


1 These States in particular and some other States to a lesser degree 
make public appropriations to certain privately controlled institutims; 
such institutions are not included in these computations but are in 
table R. 
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(f) Expenditures in all institutions combined.--Higher education in 
the United States is a dual system comprising publicly controlled and 


privately controlled institutions. But both types of institutions work 
for essentially common purposes. Both types mst be combined when the 
State's facilities in higher education are being considered. 


Therefore, table T was compiled to show the total educational and gen- 
eral expenditures by all the institutions of higher education in each 
State per youth 18 to 21 in the State. Two factors tend to accentuate 
the variations shown in this table. First, the presence in a State hav- 
ing only small population, of one or more institutions with heavy expen- 
ditures. New Hampshire is an illustration. Second, the location in a 
State of institutions which draw large numbers of students from other 
States. Even when the figures are discounted for these two factors, 
however, there remain very great differences. These probably reflect in 
a@ measure the differences in higher educational opportunity available in 
the several States. 


TABLE T.--EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES FOR BOTH PUBLICLY AND 
PRIVATELY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION PER 
PERSON 18 TO 21 YEARS OF AGE 


:Ex- 
State :pen- State :pen- 
:ditures :ditures 
1 2 2 


Continental United States. $44.48 

13.66 New 93.22 
70.42 New 29013 
Colorado. 57.13 New 41.51 


District of Columbia...... 106.84 North Dakota......e.eseee 36.85 
19.98 00 005000608 29.15 


48.00 60.50 
48.82 Pennsylvania..........+.. 38.49 
61.15 South Carolina........... 20.14 
47.18 South Dakota........-. 44.25 


20041 Tennessee... 29.42 
34.26 
Maryland 78.93 78087 


51-40 45289 
Minnesota... 54.88 West 23.90 
20073 Wisconsin.......... 52.43 
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ABILITY TO PAY THE COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are many factors which enter into the State's ability to meet 
the costs of its institutions of higher education. Some of these fac- 
tors help to explain the wide variations among the States revealed by 
the foregoing tables. Not all these factors can be isolated, but three 
arreys of facts would seem to te worth recording here so as to shed what 
light they will upon why the States vary so widely in their programs of 
higher education. These arrays of facts have to do with accountable in- 
come, Federal income taxes paid, and Federal relief distributed. 


(a) Accountable income.--The agency believed by many to collect the 
most reliable data on income is the Naticnal Industrial Conference 
Board. The figures published by this board as an estimate of the total 
accountable income in the several States are reproduced in Table U. 
Figures for two separate years, 1929-30 and 1935-36, ere included in or- 
cer to show what States, if auy, have shifted materially their positions 
in the rank order of States during the 6-year period. The total income 
figures are divided by the number of youth 18 to 21 in the States. The 
table lists the States in order of the accountable income in 1935-36 per 
youth 18 to 21. In colwm 5 of the table is given the rank order of 
States in 1929-30, 


While there are a few notable exceptions, such as Montana (from 23rd 
to 12th), the rank order of States is about the same for both years. 
The variations revealed in either colum 4 or colum 8 may, therefore, 
be noted as an indication of the difference in financial ability to sup- 
port a system of higher education. The highest ranking 10 States aver- 
age more than $9,000 of accountable income per year per youth 18 to 21 
years of age, while the lowest ranking 10 States average less than 
$3,000, only a third as much as the highest 10 States. 


(b) Federal income taxes paid.--Qne measure of the income received by 
the more prosperous individuals and corporations is the Federal income 
taxes paide These individuals and corporations are not only the source 
of their share of public tax income for the State but they are the prin- 
cipal donors to institutions of higher education. In addition, there- 
fore, to recording the per capita Federal income tax collections by 
States, there is also recorded in table V the amounts of private gifts 
and grants received by institutions of higher education during 1935-36. 
Of course it is well known that not all gifts to a given college come 
from donors living within the State where a college is located. On the 
other hand, there should be some relation between the availability of 
wealth within a State and the amount of gifts received by the institu- 
tions in that State. 


The placing of the data about gifts in table V should not be allowed 
to obscure the main purpose of the teble which is to show the wide va- 
riation in the income tax per capita collected in the several States. 
Deleware stands first with $44.02 per capita. North Dakota stands last 
with 27 cents per capita. Thirteen States stand above $5.00 per capita 
while 9 States stand below $1.00. 


(c)Relief funds.--The third array of data relate to the extent of Fed- 
eral relief funds given to the several States. It is obvious that there 
is no close relationship between the emergency relief needs of a State 
and its inability to support higher education. Relief clients are not, 
generally speaking, the persons who contribute largely to tax collec- 
tions, or to tuition fees. On the other hand, the general economic con- 
dition which determines the extent of relief needs might be expected to 
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TABLE U.--TOTAL INCOME PER PERSON 18 TO 21 YEARS OF AGE IN THE VARIOUS STATES, 1929-30 AND 1935-36 
19%5-% : 1929-730 
: Population: Accountable income : Population: 
State 1/ 218 to 21 : Total : Per : Rank : 18 to 21 : Total : Per :Rank 
: years of : for : person :of : years of : for 3 person :of 
State 2/: 18 te H 2 
1 A 2 A ri 9 
Continental United 
9,439,532 $59,512.0 3/$6, 304.55 
District of Columbia 43,5 620.0 14,241.74 2 34,274 9. 16,645.27 1 
91 9,565.5 10,455.68 2 890,752 14,661.22 2 
6,123 63.5 10,370.73 5,581 74.5 5 
California.......... 387, 3,961.5 10,226.71 363,213 4,972.0 13,688.94 
Delaware............. 18,292 172.0 9,403.02 5 16,842 225.5 13,389.15 
Connecticut......... r 120,911 1,128.5 9,333.31 6 112,178 1,368.0 12,194.90 6 
Rhode Island......... 47,894 -O 8,456.17 7 507.5 10,478.18 10 
Massachusetts........ 296,600 2,501.0 8,432.57 8 285,075 3,327.5 11,672.37 7 
Wyoming......... 16,969 136. 8,014.61 9 6, 155.5 9,455.76 14 
New Jersey........+++ 305,251 2,356.5 7,719.88 10 285,514 3,136.0 10,983.70 9 
4,186.5 7,555.88 11 539, 6,122.0 11,350.87 8 
277.0 1,851.95 12 37,467 312.0 8,327.33 23 
2,420.5 7,483. 1 328,036 3,227.0 9,837.33 11 
1,490.0 7,348.77 1 205,036 1,757.5 8,571.67 20 
3,362.5 7,288.05 15 457,23 4,253.5 9,300.87 15 
5.179. 7,083.97 16 695,211 6,750.5 9,710.15 12 
22975 7,055.03 17 29,817 271.0 9,088.77 1 
845.0 7,047.25 18 116,942 1,075.5 9,196.87 1 
783.5 6,878.20 19 108,5 1,034.0 13 
370.0 6,661.87 20 51, 9.5 8,649.39 19 
1,527.0 6,451.07 21 221,898 1,684.0 7,589.07 26 
1,198.5 6,403.58 22 182,321 1,379.0 1963+ 27 
482. 6,358.59 73,747 620.5 8,413.90 22 
185.5 my 245.5 7,741.06 25 
437.0 6,270.63 25 any 569.5 8,702.51 18 
148.5 5,850.14 26 24,005 202.0 8,414.92 21 
997-5 5,657.74 27 171,427 1,190.0 6, 941..7 
1,551.0 5,523.37 28 257,540 2! 
745.0 5,447.42 29 136,628 941.0 6,887.31 30 
525.0 5,159.05 x” 102,918 737-5 7,165.90 28 
184.0 5,104.45 33,124 224.0 6,762.47 
159. 894. 1055. 
137.0 4,849.83 fue 265.0 
635-5 4,538.09 5 132,536 738.5 5,572.07 3 
883.0 4,162.50 192,619 0 4,937.21 39 
2,083.0 4,131.72 4 480,80 12 
703.0 4,069.58 38 1m, 764.5 463.03 
205.0 3,896.75 2 52,728 294.6 27 
755.5 3,549.61 193,133 896.5 
709. 438. 4 195,851 934.5 4,771.48 40 
915.5 3,115.05 +806 924.5 3,426. 
834.5 3,088.08 257,107 908.5 3,533- 
Tennessee............ 235,185 723.0 3,074.18 45 215, 858.0 3,988. 43 
South Carolina....... 167,770 449.5 2,679.26 46 157,000 447.5 2,850. 4g 
043 608.5 2,877.92 47 218.359 741.0 3,393. 46 
Arkansas............. 166,932 412.5 2,471.07 4g 153-1 472.5 3,085.41 47 


Listed in order of 1935-36 income per person 18 to 2] years of age. 
ey From data supplied by National Industrial Conference Board; data expressed in millions of dollare. 
Average. 
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TABLE V.--FEDERAL INCOME TAX COLLECTED IN 1936 AND PRIVATE GIFTS AND GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 

EDUCATION, 1935-36 
: Federal income tax : Private gifts and grants to institu- 
i 
: For current: For increase? 

State or building: of permanent: 
: Amount : Per capita: purposes : funds : Total :Per capita 

1 A 3 


Arizona...... 648 le 3 2 5 01 
79 ll 38 151 
42,033 6. 2,27 2,432 4,706 
Connecticut... 17,227 93 2,081 2,986 5,067 2.92 
11,402 1 8 9 03 
District of Columb 7.176 155 1,161 1.87 
8,93 5. 107 144 09 
Georgia........ +78 467 1,5 2,003 65 
8,487 2; 896 502 1,398 
sxe 2,7 1.10 817 1,116 
Kansas........ 2, 1.08 624 1,258 .67 
3,742 4 368 415 783 +27 
3,066 is 537 133 670 
2,568 3.01 134 429 563 
12 7.18 837 261 1,098 
7.19 2,886 1,618 4,504 1.02 
28,319 19 4,425 5.371 1.12 
2: 3 1,146 2,586 
870 1 10 1 -07 
12,426 3.1 905 1,841 2,7 = 
981 1.85 32 2 _ 
1,796 1.2 305 564 869 64 
1.3% 7 6 13 el 
"365 186 15 
202, 71 1 4, ol 9,43; -73 
191 27 1 
28, 4.32 2,113 1,298 3,407 51 
3,433 1.36 542 761 -30 
1053 2,837 6,753 “er 
5. 8 3, 
8.81 161 = = 
803 
139 53 192 
3,937 1.37 965 2,418 3,383 1.18 
3.19 1.620 1,560 3,090 
686 1.33 12 538 1.04 
504 1.33 211 179 390 1.03 
5» 1.97 561 998 
West Virginia...... 2,276 & 20 85 a 
5,57 1.92 969 1,91 
2.77 


Continental United States..___ $653,290 $5.09 $37,115 $47,039 $84,154 $0.66 

if 
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be reflected somewhat in expenditures for higher education even though 
the program of higher education is carried on through colleges and uni- 
versities whose budgets cannot fluctuate widely from year to year with- 
out great injury to their effectiveness. 


At any rate, the question is frequently asked as to the relative 
amounts of Federal relief funds going to the several States. The in- 
formation is here made available in teble W. If considered along with 
the "accountable income" and the Federal income tax collections by 
States, it may help each State to appraise more justly its own efforts 
to provide higher education facilities for its own people. 


-o00- 


The foregoing pages call attention to only a few of the significant 
facts contained in the tables which make up the main body of this re- 
port. Certain data from noneducation sources have been reproduced to 
aid in discovering the fuller meaning of some of the statistical tables 
regarding higher education. It is well recognized, however, that the 
few interpretations herewith reported can do no more than mrely to 
suggest the many types of studies which the data in the statistical 
tables make possible. 
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TABLE 1.--HISTORICAL SUMMARY, 1900-1936 


37 


: 
1899-1900 : 1909-10 : 1919-20 


1933-4 1935-36 


6 


1 


2,587 
85,027 
A. Preparato 
19,543 9.500 12, 
7 309 23,188 27,680 
= 
899,123 899,457 1,063,040 
006° 
B 
221,411 119,853 124,615 
3B. Graduat 
1 1,628 1,939 10,693 13.007 130508 
1, 6,239 639 
1,952 2,541 4,853 16,832 20,! 20,4 
cc 679 989 1,347 1,272 1,382 
D. Ph. D, degree, on examination 532 2,024 2/2,811 2/2.755 
Part 2.--Teachers colleges and pormal schools 
I, Teaching staff 
1,860 2,195 30093 4,013 4,252 
2,512 027 8, 5,860 6,203 
4,372 9.587 14,463 9.873 10,455 
Il, Students 
& 
» Regular session: 
68,815 1126, 124,878 87,684 90,430 
26,219 
Y 138,856 86, 721 107,187 
B, In and practice 35.397 66,180 58,879 90,601 63,226 
A. Wondegree teach: 
3,005 2,152 245 7,038 2,526 2,540 
2. 8,388 130878 1s, 42,189 223 n, 
11,393 15,430 21,012 1227 18,749 1, 
« Baccalaureate degree, teacher-training courses: 
y 1,296 21,073 303 18,262 
325 wn 
y y y 8 6 
B. Ph. D. degree, on examination --- --- --- 2/19 2/15 


LJ Wot tabulated by sex. 

B/ All doctor's degrees. 
Data not collected. 
Includes master's and doctor's degrees. 
Included in graduate degrees above. 
Data not available in tabular fore. 


I, Teaching staff 
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737 
892 
897 
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schools 
30, 
lo, 
300, 
7. 
76, 
57, 
31, 
129,008 


AND DEGREES, 1935-36, COMPARED WITH 1933-34 
1,418 
935 
720 
640 
360 
186 
268 
To 


1,628 
31 
31,909 
672 
555 
227 
2752 
107, 026 
121,527 1,077, 765,661 
366, 734, 202,746 
729 
ITS 
356 
348 
763 
459 
222 


52,917 
350 
777 
127 

12 
12 
430 
926 
378 
558 
2952 
1510 
aug 
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All institutions 
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and normal: 
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4,727 

6,78: 
12,508 
51,491 
93,976 
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26,219 
80,968 

07, 167 


1,333 
589 

128 

181 
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760 
109,533 
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3.--FINANCIAL DATA--TOTALS FOR SELECTED ITEMS, ALL INSTITUTIONS COMBINED, 1935-36, COMPARED WITH 1933-34 


TABLE 


Universities,:Teachers : 
colleges, and:colleges : 


colleges : 


23: 
Teachers : 


and: 


t professional 


:Uhiversitios, 


:colleges, 


colleges, and:colleges 


‘Thiversities, : Teachers 


Item 


professional :and normal: 


1933-34 


and normal : 


1933-9 


professional :and normal 


253 


1,357 


1,541 


1,250 
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TAPLE 4,--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, 1935-36 


tAll institutions Publicly controlled s_ Privately controlled 
*Univer- :Univer- : :Univer- 
sleges, :Teachers: tleges, Teachers: sleges, :Teachere: 
Item rand rcolleges: roolleges: rand reolleges: 
tprofes- :and tprofes- sand sprofes- 
ssional :mormal : :sional :mormal : seional :mormal 
rschools :schools :Total :schools :schools :Total :schools :schools :Total 
Part 1. Receipts, educational and general (1,541 4 ions) 
1 institutions reporting: 
33. 19.1 32.2 16.2 16.8 16.2 49.3 62.2 49.5 
13.3 0. 12.2 2.8 23.0 9.1 22.9 
9. 5.0 8.8 16.2 5.3 16.2 0.8 - 0.8 
20.4 66.7 24.3 39.6 70.2 ub 2.7 0.2 2.7 
County, city, district. 3.6 4.3 9.1 3.8 8.2 y y 
5. Private gifts and grante........sccssceeeeseeees 8.1 1.3 7.6 1.7 0.2 1.5 wel 21. ue 
6. Sales and services of o: organised activities. eoccee 5.5 0.6 5.1 6.8 0.5 5.8 4.3 2.3 43 
7. Other oo? 5.7 29 5. 5.7 2.8 5.3 5.8 4.3 5.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
il. ree-gran 
lent fees 33.3 19.5 32.2 16.3 18.1 16.6 48.7 61.7 48.8 
2. Endowment inoone. 13.8 0. 12.8 3.0 0.2 2.5 23.7 16.0 23.7 
3. Federal Government. 9. 4.6 9.2 19.1 5.0 17.1 0.8 0.8 
city, district 3.4 2.7 3.3 71 2.8 
8.1 0.6 75 1.8 0.2 1. 12.4 
5.7 0.6 Hid 71 0.5 6.2 oh beg ols 
5.6 2.8 5 5.5 2.7 5.0 5.8 5. 5.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
36.1 16.6 32.0 13.5 6. 11.6 64.6 62.7 6u.b 
2.7 1.5 2.5 0. 1. 0.6 5.8 1.3 5.4 
3. Federal Government... 1.5 6.7 2.5 2. 6.1 4. y 
State and local governments: 
a. S cee cncececerccececcesccccececesesceceeees 17.2 56.2 25.3 30.6 67.9 41.0 0.3 0.4 0.3 
b. County, city, district..... 33 ol 20.6 42.0 11.3 33.5 0. 0.6 0. 
5. Private gifts and grants.......... 9. 5. 8.8 0.2 0.2 21 32.0 22 
6. Sales and services of organized activities 2.0 0.1 1.6 1.2 0.1 0.9 2 _ 2.7 
7. Other (miscellaneous) receipts......s..eseee Tol 3.9 6.7 9.7 4. 8.1 6 3.0 4.5 
Lessccecccvessccccscseececcesscesessses 100.0 100.0 100.0 18.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
L/lese than 1/10 of 1 percent. 
Part 2. tures, educational and general (1 institutions 
12.5 1.9 12.4 92 11.5 9.6 14.8 17-7 UD 
57-3 65.2 58.1 55.9 6.7 58.4 57-0 58.3 
5.6 1.5 5.2 77 1.3 z 4.0 4.6 4.0 
6.2 0.2 7 9.8 0.2 8.0 -7 1.3 “7 
4.0 4.2 20 3.6 4.3 2.6 +2 
17.0 13.6 17.0 3 14.9 16.8 14.9 
10060 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
institutions: 
ore Stration and expense.....s.sseeeee 12.4 21.7 12.3 9.2 11.6 9.6 14.6 15.3 14.6 
2. Resident inatruction: 
&. Colleges, schools, and departments.........+++ 57.2 65.0 57.9 55.1 6.2 56.9 58.7 59.1 58.7 
8 1.8 6.1 1.5 7.0 4.2 
5 0. 0 10.4 0.2 8.6 2.1 3.8 
4.0 4 4.1 3.7 4.5 bey 3 3.8 4.3 
we 16.8 14.3 13.5 17.0 1 14.5 12.3 14.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Genera. stration and 14.3 12.7 14.0 8.8 10.9 9.4 20.9 20.7 20.9 
2. Resident instruction: 
a. Colleges, schools, and 66.1 61.1 68.3 68.8 68.4 49.6 54.5 50.1 
bd. Related activities...... 2.2 0.2 1.7 2.1 1.5 2.2 1.2 2.1 
Sy Organized research 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.1 — 0.1 0.6 0.3 0.6 
2.9 2.6 2.9 3. 3.2 3.2 2.5 1.2 2.4 
5. Physical plant operation and tenance 20.6 186.1 20.0 17.5 17.1 17.4 24.2 22.1 23.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


D/less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 4.--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, 1935-36 - Continued 


+All institutions reporting: Publicly controlled :_ Privately controlled 
‘leges, ‘Teachers tleges, ‘Teachers: ‘leges ‘Teachers* 
Item teolleges: tand teolleges® colleges: 
‘profes- ‘and 8 tprofes- ‘and tprofes- ‘and 


“Tote ‘Total _‘achools ‘ashoole “Total — 


Part 5. Physical property and funde separately analyzed (1,362 institutions) 
I. all reporting: 
Ty Grounds. 14.6 9.5 1 13.6 8.9 12.6 15.2 19.4 15.3 
64.5 75.6 6.8 Tle 67.3 T 
16.5 21.9 15.5 20.6 13.5 13.3 5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
“7 93.6 93.4 96.0 9765 96.0 
2. 2.4 - 2.3 2.6 --- 6 
1.7 4.0 15.3 4.3 Lely 2.5 1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1y.2 13.7 9.2 12.8 15.3 17.6 15.3 
&.1 44.2 2 67.9 Tel 
16.7 22.1 16.1 21.0 13.6 14. 13.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
93-7 16.2 BL 96.0 97-3 %.0 
2.6 2 -- 3 2.6 --- 2.6 
1.7 9 23.8 4.3 1b 2.7 1. 
100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


12.7 12.3 6.4 9.9 14.0 22.3 14.7 
T2.0 83.3 76.6 Bo 66.3 73.0 
12.8 15.7 10.3 13.5 12 14 12.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


93.2 Dl 9.3 93.1 93.1 100.0 93.3 
3.8 5.5 --- 1.7 --- 
3.0 15.4 0.7 5.2 2.6 1 5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1,362 institutions) 

8.4 11.1 8.7 10.7 Ty 4.7 7.5 
9.8 17.9 15.1 17.4 6.6 10.0 6.6 
59.3 81.7 97.5 84.5 48.9 
39.0 17.1 2.1 14.5 49.3 24.0 lg.1 
1.0 0.5 0. 1.3 1.3 
0.7 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


40.2 52.1 B 55.6 33.9 45.0 9 
15. 9.7 18.0 15.8 17.6 6.5 9.6 6. 
96.1 58.2 81.2 98.2 83.9 47.6 66.3 47.7 
364 40.0 17.6 1b 15.0 50.3 32.8 50.2 
0.5 - oly --- 
0.5 0.7 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.7 0.9 0.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
8.9 11.3 12.0 5.8 9-4 11.9 21.3 12.6 
Be 5 70.1 76.4 2.8 62.2 63.3 62.3 
9.8 uk 15.3 6.5 12.8 10.5 10.9 10. 
92.5 91.7 95.0 64.6 95.5 
15 10.1 2.1 8.2 4.6 14.3 4.5 13.6 
0.1 --- 0.1 0.7 --- 
3 0.3 0.4 
Totaleccecescccccsserecccsscccccccecssssess 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


2/less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 


45 
i. Degree granting institutions: 
2. 68.6 
100.0 100.0 
Endowment 5.8 88.3 
5. Ammuity 2.6 --- 
Loan 1.6 11.7 
100.0 100.0 
Irl. granting institutions: 
T3.1 
100.0 100.0 
Endownent 92.2 9.4 
5. Annuity heb --- 
Loan 3.4 0.6 
100.9 100.0 
is than of 1 percent. 
Part 4. All property held (| 
I, Al} institutions reporting: 
8.3 9.1 
9.5 14.7 
Total. 57-1 95.6 
6. Loan 0.7 0. 
100.0 100.‘ 
Il. ranting institutions: 
2. Buil 
3. Equi 
4. 
5. Anni 
6. Loan 
III. Non= 
Grow 
2. Build 
3. Equi 
4. 
5. Annujj 
6, Loan 
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TABLE 4,.--PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, 1935-36 - Continued 


‘Universities, 

scolleges and :Teachers col- 

rinstitutions :professional :leges and 

sreporting sschools :normal schools 

Iten ‘Publicly: Private-:Publicly:Private-:Publicly:Private- 

:con= con- :con- :con- :con- 

strolled :trolled :trolled :trolled :trolled :trolled 


Part 5. Certain items as divided between publicly controlled and privately controlled institutions YV/ 


1. Personnel 
1. Number of institutions 35.4 64.6 2h.2 75.8 86.1 13.9 
2. Total full-time 3.6 41.1 58.9 92.1 19 
3. Total resident college students, tember to June....... 50.8 2 44.8 55.2 94.9 5.1 
4. Total number of freshmen 55.7 49.0 51.0 95-1 4.9 
5. Baccalaureate and first professional degrees........ ees 48.5 51.5 4l.& 58.6 96.3 3.7 
6. Master's degrees........ 39.7 60.3 38.5 61.5 73.7 26.3 
7. Doctor's degrees.. 37.1 62.9 37.2 62.8 6.7 93.3 
GB. Homorary degrees... 10.5 89.5 10.1 89.9 100.0 --- 

Il. Finances 
1. Number of institutions reporting receipts 36.7 63.3 25.0 75.0 86.9 13.1 
2. Total educational and general receipts 52.0 48.0 47.9 52.1 95.0 5.0 
3. Total additions to permanent funds..... ca 22.1 779 22.1 17.9 30.8 &.2 
4. Total receipts from public 4.6 94.5 5.5 100.0 2/ 
5. Total receipts from private gifts and grants............. 16.9 83.1 16.8 83.2 18.6 81.4 
6. Number of institutions reporting expenditures...........+ 8 63.2 25.1 hed 86.9 13.1 
7+ Total educational and general expenditures.......... a06v0 6 50.4 45.5 54.5 94.3 5.7 
8. Total capital outley...... Oeecccceccccccces eereecccccces . 71.3 28.7 65.1 34.9 96.5 3.5 

Ill. 
1. Number of institutions reporting property.......... eeeuee 31.2 68.8 20.5 79.5 84.6 15.4 
2. Total number of bound volumes in libraries..... ape cease . 38.0 62.0 30.1 8.9 93.5 6.5 
3. Total value of physical 41.6 58.4, 36.5 63.5 93.4 6.6 
k. Total value of all property, including funds............. 29.2 70.8 25.5 7.5 91.6 8.4 


1arying numbers of institutions for different items. 


2/less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 
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PART III.--SUMMARIES BY STATES 


Table 5. Faculty, students, and degrees, 1935-36...... 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions......ccsceceeseccscccveece 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions........csececccececcveees 

Table 6. Students and degrees in professional schools, 1935=-36....... 

Table 7. Faculty variously classified, 1935-36........ceeseccesescees 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions... 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions........seeeeeeecccevccees 

Table 8. Students of college grade in residence, variously classi- 

Part Le 
Part 2. Publicly controlled 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions.........ccecescscceeseces 
Table 9. Students off campus, and secondary and military enrollments, 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions......cccscccsccccccscccces 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions.........ccccescsccescsees 
Table 10. Students enrolled in professional schools, both independent 
and university schools, including teacher-training insti- 
Table 114. Students enrolled in, and graduating from, curricula pre- 
paratory to teaching, by school level, 1935-36.......... 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions................ 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions. 
Table 11B. Students graduating from curricula preparatory to teaching 
dy specialty, 1935-56... 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions........cceccsecccccccccces 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions........-6sceceeescceeeees 
Table 12. Degrees in arts and sciences by major subjects, 1935-36.... 
Table 13. Degrees in professional schools, both independent and uni- 
versity schools, including teacher-training institutions, 

Table 14. Honorary degrees conferred, 1935-36......s.eeeeeeecercecece 

Table 15. Receipts, 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions........cccecccscsccseccvee 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions.............. 

Table 16. Expenditures, 1935-36... 
Part 2. Publicly controlled institutions.............. tvecceeescace 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions... 


98 


Table 17. Property, 1935-36...........- 100 
POPE Le 100 
Part 2. Publicly controlled LOZ 
Part 3. Privately controlled institutions.............. cocseccessos 106 
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TABLE 5.--FACULTY, STUDENTS, AND DEGREES, 1935-36 - Continued 


Faculty 
(reduced to 
: full-time 


;Teport-; dasis 


: 
: Nunber : 
:0f in- 
:etitu- 
: tions 


State or outlying part 


Ka 


“| 
n ' 


18 
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TABLE 7.--FACULTY VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED, 1935-36 


cule cule rreduced to 
:Second-: : :and :Coun- :and : sbasis and ex- 
State or outlying part ry 3 rver= shome :ty, reluding those 
reluding: Total : Summer: :sity :eco- shome, :peri-: semployed for 
sminis-:and :Critic:train- : (excluding :ses- :Corre-:ex- :nomics:and :ment : :@ummer ses- 


stra- :gradu-:teach-:ing ssion :spond-:ten- :exten-:club :sta- sgion on} 
ition :ate :ers s:schools: Men : 21935 :ence :sion :sion :agents:tions:Other: Men : 


Part 1. Totale {1,626 institutions in Continental United States) 


20 98 10 23 281 
18 21 271 we 239 554 36) 
262 82 5,390 1,837 1,123 373 81 189 --- === 27 6,105 2,167 
80 634, 103 37,8 
--- 76 35 -- 12 ah 10 -- 6 
39 Ur 1,532 315 251 3 15 ooo “se oe 2 1,605 361 
46 19h 68 «Bl 
57 132 61 u2 6 361 155 
17% 184 4,936 1,567 1,810 47 128 5,095 1,928 
214 1,6 (986 113.237 61 108 117 15 2,089 6 
125 33 1,475 858 50 n 165 117 32 1,956 91 4 
102 61 1,096 596 5k 52 134 10, 63 1,372 
967 15 38 83 8 1,266 668 
20 1,06, 516 107-100 37 153 2 a2 
67 3 199 139 17-20 17 lo 23 6418 
100 25 1,468 501 2530 56 33 7 574 
1g2 98 4,734 1,272 572 13 158 3 98 1,602 
361 2,380 983 187 252 57 157-143 12 2,718 1,157 
138 160 1,412 7 91 52 175-153 1,746 oh 
37 415301 ug 58 --- 751 617 
103 2,334 863 279 160 6 2,828 1,096 
13 105 6 4 18 58 38 5 306 
31 853 39373 io 47 «21,078 5038 
31 15 102 63 12 21 9 562 138 
32 1,270 315 eee 7 22 122 1,502 
16 2 32 13 37 326s. 
216 202 10,128 2,532 2,809 108 1,874 8 168 16 lh 11,684 3,361 : 
North Carolina.. 115 1,337 9755 62 360319 18 1,732 1,099 
-- 17 165 120 67 i 
42) 16 3,803 1,357 1,301 113-289 163 15 17 4,2h5 1,634 
ho 33 9 70 168 70 6 1,109 660 
70 27 337 16 1,7 
34) 191 5,579 1,657 2,068 32 61 137 136 207 6,382 1,998 
B 60 --- 12 68 152 
26 37 607 a2 18 n 1 61 --- 872 505 
362 239 87 1 270 
59 6 537 51 20 1,448 710 
128 2,083 1,107 2,020 350 171 129° 2,973 1,497 
39 392 (166s 17 «37 6 97 217 
3 293 108 20 Lo 35 372 168 
88 137 1,213 662 554 108 8. «260 5633 1,758 904 
36 2 921 367 «511 al 102 20 68 3 
10 561 339 ooo 3 37 1 Th 
153 98 1,371 69 27 «(116 7 106 116 178 1,671 79 
12 ua n n 300 ug 60 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
2 --- 20 3 2h 6 
151 6 3 14 59 1 20 57) 30s 80 


Continental United States.....-..15,127 92,560 14,931 __ 2,70 71,472 26,670 29,055 3,388 6,015 2,166 5,816 3,069 1,276 86,567 31.460 4 


ITE: 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
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State or outlying part 


: Resident instruction, 1935-36 


sColle-: 
rgiate,: 
:Second- t 
:Gener-:fes- sary ex-: 
ad-:sional: seluding: Total 


:minis-:and :Critic:train- (excluding 
stra- :gradu-:teach-:ing :_ duplicate: 
hs 


stion :ate  :ers :schools: 


nomics:and 
rexten-:club 


:ste- :sion only) 


:Organized 


~sTotal (not 


:basis and ex- 
seluding those 
semployed for 
:Summer ses- 


Part 2. Publicly controlled higher educational institutions 
Continental United States........ 36,697 3,825 649 28,312 12,561 16,12 2,785 2,788 2,035 5,600 2,749 38,080 17,080 
Alabama. . 608 68 320 420 47103 39 229 10 395 
Arizona 61 266 20 --- 92 98 6 10 ll 3 bb 3 261 122 
Arkansas. 114 190 5 10 239 1 106 
California + 327 3,79 176 2,737 1.185 507 336 66 188 --- 3 3,267 1,321 
Colorado... 7 553 152 450 83 --- 37) 
218 --- 15 27 30 199 36 
ah 109 7 5 ah --- ab 10 8 ir) 
10 3 3 23 T 76 
61 330 21 29 122 199 == 66 
287 2,031 28 «552 128659 1,908 
--- 66 201 100 61 108 117 15 1,016 264 
1,165 gil 355 532 79 16 117 32 1,339 is 
1,024 763 (338 53 1220 
825 675 536 10h 38 83 7 96 32h 
51 336 106 2 72 339 
lds 63 --- 1795 68 17 8 17 23 
725 2 63 159 33 785185 
368 129 227 26 33 349 
2,165 1,803 720 183 57 15713 12 2,100 855 
Minnesota... 1,129 18 125 397 563 gi 221 52 17% 
Missiseippi.. 500 50 22 207 51 3 lo 25258 597) 
821 ne 6 613 31, 561 110% 160 97 3 971 leo 
B 187 18 5838 5 13 
78 --- 14 5 18 --- 89 21 
240 31 193 78 56 see 12 uh 5 255 107 
399 10 3 156 6B 1 27 «19 
16 sale T2 28 «(32 B 37 --- 3% ni 
2,195 170 Tl 1,625 «789735 L 3250 1,782 
11 271 ge 22 3 
2,013 ¥ Ui 622 97 16, 161 15 1,918 556 
1,003 390 713 43 168 9 
967 285 Sel 534 135 61 137136 36 1,027 662 
113 --- 98 350 9 19 18 
327 255s i80 Te 25 87 38 1 373 188 
390 l2 302 130 223 55 51 ae 2 7 597 271 
1,790 113 --- 1,257 642 1,358 89 Be 6h 18 2,070 952 
316 32 15 89 115 Ls @B 17 31 37 6 398 133 
oe 217 3 162 58 67 20 Lo 35 22 101 
137 962 65 --- 77 20 kik 106 9 77 20 56 33 1,225 38 
Washington.......++ 26 --- 668 20 RB 6 3 832 334 
121 539 133 Wah 35 (Wo 567 312 
170 1,030 143 749 102 7% 106 116 1,012 
2 123 12 7 7 35 2 50 
Outlying parte of the 
United States 
20 «(151 ib 5S 1 20 310 57) 30s 216 80 
38 152 12 3 --- Lb T 61 --- 23 2118 


service __._: research 
reule : : sreduced to 
rtural rtural: :full-time 
4 :Uni- :and :Coun- :end : 
: sver= shone :ty, 
Summer: raity :eco- :home, :peri-: 
:Corre-:ex- :ment : 
sion :spond-:ten- 
‘ :ence :siou :s 
4 
| 
f 
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TABLE 7.--FACULTY VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED, 1935-36 - Continued 


Resident instruction, 1935-36 Extension service research 

tgiate,: 3 rtural : ttural: :full-time 
tpro= :Second-: :and = :Coun- :and tbasis and ex- 

State or outlying pert Gener: fes- : tary ox-: tver- shome :ty, : reluding those 
ional: 


reluding: Total :Summer: reity :eco- home, :peri-: for 

sCritic:train- : (excluding :ses- :Corre-:ex- :nomics:and : 

stra- :gradu-:teach-:ing : duplicates) :sion :spond-:ten- :exten-:clud 


rtion :ate  :ers  :schools: rence :eion 
Part 3. Privately controlled higher 1 institutions 
Continental United States...... ++_9,813_55,883 1,106 _ 2,091 43,160 14,109 12.931 603 _ 3,227 131 216 270 445 48,487 17,359 


7 97 223 186 43 2 6 393 216 


7 9 61 26 us = 110 
86 82 2,653 652 616 375 2,838 BLE 
6 1,509 2 1,580 285 
5 169 1 208 85 
4 


2 37 ll 
30 156 3,294 1,015 81 83 5,787 1,236 
101 56 586 --- 1,073 2 
33 353 326 7 301 
27 258 220 1 --- 281 

91 308 B52 ll 9 3 
28 9 582 239 182 L 15 503 
4 6 us 76 TL 12 98 
23 23 825 389 
96 4,507 1,009 534 4,973 1,253 

3 30 1g 191 8 --- 1 
--- 302 1193 3 1,857 678 
19 29 1,01, 154 57 22 122 «32 «1,215 
6 131 8,503 1,743 2, 107 1,549 85 168 Uy 9,902 2,390 

30 458 «= oe § 
2 16 2,089 «913679 16 125 2 2,327 1,078 
17 263131 167 
56 836 1,138 1,534 25351 355 1039 

--- 50 67 
2 98 105 n 
1 10 «(137 98 pe 2 1 157) 106 
10 35 22 12% 16 251 
Outlying part of the 
United States 

Philippine Islands.. 7 63 13 59 17 a 19 


467 
385 
976 
District of 191 1,726 
256 
| 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
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TABLE &.--STUDENTS OF COLLEGE GRADE IN RESIDENCE, VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED, 1935-36 


i State or outlying part : of insti-: Regular session, : Sumer session, : regular : sumer : Regular session, : sumer 
tutions session, + session, : : 


Mebane... 2, 2, 2 126 1, 
Colorado. . % 7,092 3; "he ‘077 
Connecticut, 21 6, 2, 128 1 
orgie... 590 133 680 

j 2,044 104 

29,418 5.259 gam 6,033 893 6, 
5 9,687 8,861 2,998 7,064 623 768 368 1,130 
21 9, 6.87 718 n 500 05 

2.6 1,968 50 B 27 

26 3,976 1,804 822 138 
59 . 15,554 2,324 1, 2,912 1,537 3.393 1,191 1,053 
68 2, 14, +172 1, 2,070 1, 2,656 
2 7.304 1,268 578 «1,280 
lo 2,78 2,216 24 1,032 78 10 108 3% 263 
22 5,82 1,13 4,38 154 aug 
i EX 5% 1,115 in TH a8 ae 
97 M8182 «17,978 22,4 25,602,939 8,5 1,856 
10 3, 2.095 109 36 

12,395 3,599 332 393 273 
Oregon 20 7,122 923 698 «1,785 183 203 233 3 
f South 15 3,085 2,425 370 200 lis 3 210 
10, 10,068 1, 4,122 384 438 1,605 
| Texas 28,43 23, 19,648 700 sn 619 3,171 
ie Boot % 2 3 
157 27 391 2 270 
20 8,320 1,32 606 173 720 1,07 
Nest Virginia. 9 2.073 250 3 
Wisconsin. 58 14,115 2, 677 1,086 1,673 
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sea! 
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4 Special and : 
1__Begular and conditioned undercraduate _: unclassified ______ 
Part 1.- Totals 
Continental United 
— 2,628 629,224 429,785 101,987 190,123 72.857 20,282 47,0 58,83). 
Outlying parts of 
the Uhited States 

Puerto 
j 71228 O—38—5 
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TABLE 8.--STUDENTS OF COLLEGE GRADE IN RESIDENCE, VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED, 1935-36 - Continued 
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State or outlying part : of insti-: Regular session, : Summer session, t regular : cumer : Regular session, +: sumer 

tutions 4935-96 : session, : 

A A 


10 6,648 4, 1, 1, 116 1g 66 
5 637 B 125 195 is 
8 (35065 "53 353 
7 1,206 — 1 1 
2 320 252 = 2 = 
635 59 2a nz "26 
5. 4.294 3,018 8 59 a4 
3 2,761 1,477 202 15 104 
15 15,257 TD 125 1,190 
7 6,458 2,278 +104 67: 1,1 
7 1,195 1,054 168 4 27 1 ni 
8 4, 1,423 25 157 226 
131,308 3,039 im 273 50 152 127 85 36 
46 16,484 11,433 2,7 pe 4,380 1,539 1,962 1,472 2,567 
u 10, 275 3 1,281 525 1,375 
2,062 1,032 10 108 263 
5,422 4,21 3.52 12 14s 3 1s 726 
2 it & is i 
7 2016 6 im 7 a8 
Wow 16 29,418 21,7421 7,060 8, 1.384 1,064 
10.931 3.374 “ns th "350 253 1,097 
5 4,564 319 691 1,630 102 200 22: 122 3 
«1,958 (3,683 983 223 83 
2 828 THe n x» 10 
7 350 987 ns 26 166 
7 1,389 259 «1,034 3 
7 46204525 2,268 102 78 
5 2,570 35 191 37 236 5 224 
763 123 15 25 8 
105,78 4,209 1,289, 27 322 a5 
203. 6,1 1, 1 1 1, 
1 989 585 40 _ 24 189 


i 
58 
Special and : 
wc if i 
ak | | : | | | | | | | | | 
Part 2.- Publicly controlled institutions 
Continental thited j 
Outlying parts of 
the United States 
1 539 93 565 703 86 1B 1g2 
Philippine Islands.,... 2 4, 2,959 202: 828 4g 159 61 33 
Puerto 1 1,239 1,177 1,128 53 10 6 li 
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q TABLE 8.--STUDENTS OF COLLEGE GRADE IN RESIDENCE, VARIOUSLY CLASSIFIED, 1935-36 - Continued 

State or outlying part : of insti-: Regular session, : Sumer session, : regular : sumer : Regular session, ' sumer 

1 tutions ; 3935-36 i session, : session session, 
Part ly controlled 


15 2,469 . 458 1,048 201 —_ 8 3 56 
10 1,155 1,106 17% 328 29 
13,720 1,077 1,416 2,088 1,963 1,404 3,81 
8 1,919 355 3 143 
1s 628 1,658 4ou 330 1,525 1,017 
8 1, 1,813 1,021 6 T 10 
n 29,157 19.865 3,014 4,458 5,968 m 3,935 3,994 5,261 
Bad 9,081 4,168 1,414 2,561 460 14 593 
37 5 MT Re 168 
22 2,798 2,670 68 1 6 
28 3,229 3,612 8 1,960 1 Fe 76 
13 3,475 2,293 73 1,240 591 3 185 236 5 
T 1,441 25 167 1 
1s 2,553 1,779 = 286 
2 12,515 2,213 2,862 16385 1,017 
23 6,141 Oat 6 1,667 792 108 7 89 
3, 128 17 25 10 
191,052 323 69 1 2 
90963 939 2,206 jee 552 he 339 
m2, 285 6 
} 19 7.339 2,023 Tue 9 45 
51,063 26,442 «10, 918 1,087 ote 
} 6,553 2, ng 287 588 184 1,458 
53 16,981 13,322 2,108 4,250 196 161 56 450 59 
10 1,675 1,464 225 556 4 28 ¥ 20 
3 3 1 ni 2 ons 1 = 
20 2,202 2,551 20 358 124 10 
x 1, 
2,070 «4,757 7 129 309 297 284 
1,341 1,079 229 198 T 28 wg 
6 135 115 503 9 n 10 --- 
Virginia.. n 4, 836 4, 12’ 20 
West Virginia.......... 3 2.519 1,483 456 106 13 3 
19 4, au 2,852 227 abe 25 en 149 196 
Outlying part of 
the United States 
Philippine Islands..... 1 1,599 20 200 _ 
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1____Graduates with specializations in teaching certain subjects Oroduates with other specializations 
State or out- + Comme: Indus- 
cual ture busin on music tration sion : roh:_ sub jec 
iex. Women? fomer: : Men for len: Women: Me Women: Men; Women ;Ken: Women: Me Women : Men ; Fomen ; Women 
Part 1.- Totals 
California......... 1 8 2 6 36 H 26 37 39 70 2 3 
ll 5 - 
3 6— -- 
12 18 10 
Kentucky........... 31 -- - SJ - 2 8 6—- 6 
Touisiana.......... 23 -- 8& yw 2 5 = q 
16 -- 1 1 8 - - = - 
Massachusetts...... 3 -- 20 12 39 -- 2% 72 3 3 3 & 1 
Michigan.........+. 22 100 - 5 -- 
24 a - 3B 2 6 
Miseissippi........ 3 45 -- 
9 7 36 120 6 12 31 5 6 6 = 
New Mexico......... 5 -- = 1 1 2 2 3- 
25 --117 -- 256 145 is 30 426197112 «49207. «167 58 42 q 
Worth Carolina..... - 2 a—- 7 9 = 8s 10 -- 
Worth Dakota....... - 1. 713 - 2 §12 23 3 
22 15 MO % 149 73) 13 129 54 59 «#2110 129 23 12 
Cklahoma........... & -- 29 6 — 122 38 1 32 27 27 50 - 

Pennsylvania....... 21 - 4 
Ehode Island....... — — 
South Carolins..... 145 — 1 
South Dakota....... 8 —- 12 
Tennesses.......-.. 9 43 2 4 3 2 -- 10 2 
TH = — 250 ub -- 69 1 6 6 55 
lio - 7 7 1 6 8 1 

25 9- 6 — 2 8 16 82 
West Virginia...... 7 12 -- 21 24 3 2 2 10 15 28 2 3 + = 
Wisconsin.......... -» — % 37: 2 6 109 -- -- 

7 au 42 57 27 25 28 3 6 -- 3 - 
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TABLE 11B.--STUDENTS GRADUATING FROM CURRICULA PREPARATORY TO TEACHING, BY SPECIALTY, 1935-36 - Continued 
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TABLE 118.--STUDENTS GRADUATING FROM CURRICULA PREPARATORY TO TEACHING, BY SPECIALTY, 1935-36 - Continued 
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Fig. 3.--Value of property, 1362 institutions of higher education, 1936 
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TABLE 14,--HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED, 1935-36 


State or Outlying Part D. te Total 


He. | 


Continental United States...... 363 1/59 111 38 15 15 21 10 347 
7 12 1 2 1 -- - 25 
n - 3 - 1 1 2 - Su 
COLOTRMO == 2 - 1 2 1 3 - - 10 
24 4 - 5 - ~ - 2 == 33 
$ 2 - 2 - 2 - WA 
1 1 - - -« 
17 - 7 - 
10 13 1 1 h 3 1 4 3h 
9 2 1 2 = - © 31 
2 8 4 2 - = 27 
4 B - 1 - 1 2 « - - = 21 
6 22 8 9 9 bk 2 9 
16 1 2 5 6 - = 1 -- - 
; 3 2 1 - « «© 12 
9 50 10 9 5 5 2 3 7 12 
1 3 2 1 1 - eo 33 
1 4 - - - oot -- 1 7 
45 60 7 2 30 1 4 £ ~ 4 184, 
2 6 3 co = oo 17 
6 - 3 -- - 15 
5 9 - 1 6 2 25 
6 4 - l - - « 
2 3 3 - 1 2 - TBA 12 
West 6 5 - 1 - 2 = - 15 
Outlying parts of the 
United States 
Philippine Islands. ~ 1 - - 1 -- 2 


Including 2 designated as H. H. D. in one institution, w Mechanical engineer. 
Bachelor of arts, 3; associate doctor of science in oste- 10/ Master of pedagogy, 1; dootor of Hebrew literature, 5; 


opathy, 1; doctor of commercial science, 1; master of master of laws, 1; master of literature, 1. 
dental surgery, 1; doctor of foreign service, 1; mas- l/ Doctor of Hebrew law, 1; bachelor of arts, 2; civil en- 
ter of pharmacy, 1. gineer, 1; master of music, 2. 
Master of fine arte. Doctor of arts. 
Doctor of diplomacy Doctor of fine arts, 1; master of pharmacy, 3; doctor 
Master of fine arte, 23 doctor of both (canon and civil) of jurisp: » le 
laws, 1; doctor of optometrical sciences, 2. Bachelor of philosophy. 
6/ Master of education, 1; master of music, 2; doctor of phar- Master of laws. 
macy, 1. Civil engineer. 
J/ Master of engineering, 1; master of laws, 3; master of sci- y Doctor of commercial science. * 
ence, 1; master of science in business administration, Doctor of philosophy. 
13 master of science in accountancy, 1. Master of science in social service, 1; “doctor of fine 


8/ Not designated. arts, 1. 
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New York Medical College and Flower Hospital 


New York Law School... 


New York School of Social 
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Jewieh Theological Seminary of america. 


Jewish Institute of Religion.......... 
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Niagara University.... 
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Mew York 
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PART V. STATISTICS OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1935-36! 


Statistics of nurse-training schools have been gathered by this Office 
at various times since 1879, In that year 11 schools of this type re- 
ported 298 students, 141 of whom were graduated. In 1935-36 the number 
of schools reporting was 1,381, more than a hundred times the first num 
ber. The number of students wes just under 80,000 and the number of 
graduates was a little more than 19,000. 


In his annual report for 1880, the Commissioner of Education said, 
"The history of nurse-training schools in America belongs chiefly 
to the last decade, although two or three schools were chartered and 
established at earlier dates. More than half the existing schools 

were incorporated or organized in 1872 and 1873." 


The tables here presented show that the number and enrollment of 
schools increased steadily up to 1930-31, but that there has been a de- 
cline since that date. 


SCHOOLS 


The report for 1935-36 includes data tor 463 tewer schools than were 
reported in 1930-31, which represented the high year in nurse=training 
schools reporting. Percentage decreases during the 5-year period are; 
in number of schools, 25.1; in number of students, 21.1; and in number 
of graduates, 25.9. When total number of students is compared with to-= 
tal number of schools there will be noted a steady increase in size of 
individual schools from 1915 on. In 1935-36 the average number of stu- 
dents per school was more than twice the average for the earlier year. 
Data on the number of schools reporting at different periods since 1879 
are presented in table X, and the number of schools in each State in 
1935-36 is given in table 24, 


STUDENTS 


The 1935-36 data show 79,149 students in training for the nursing pro- 
fession, a decrease of 21,270, or 21.2 percent, from the number reported 
in 1930-31. Of the total number of students, only 0.88 percent are men. 


Of the 77,099 students in general hespitals, 336 or 0.44 percent, were 
men, but of the 1,688 students connected with hospitals for the insane 
362, or 21.44 percent, were men. Training courses for men nurses were 
reported by 42 general hospitals and 23 hospitals for the insane; these 
numbers are the same as were reported in 1930-31. 


Data at hand do not make possible the elimination of duplicate en- 
rollments between this part and the preceding parts of this chapter, 
where 6,398 students in nurse-training are reported by universities and 
colleges. Probably a large number, perhaps nearly all, of these stu- . 
dents are also included in the 79,149 students here reported. = 


GRADUATES 


There were 19,256 graduates from schools for nurses in 1935-36. Of 
this number, 539 were trained in hospitals for the care of the insane. 
Of the 180 men graduates, 92 were from general hospitals and 88 from 
hospitals for the insane. 


lrabulations for this part were made by Mrs. Freda S. Hames. 
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TABLE X.--COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1879-1956 


: ‘:Average 
Year : :students 
:Nurse- sper 
:Schools: students :Graduates:school 
1l 298 141 27.1 
1880. wccccece 15 323 157 21.5 
1884-85. eeee 34 793 218 23.3 
1889-90. 35 1,552 471 44.3 
1894-95 cceee 131 3,985 1,498 30.4 
1899-1900... 432 11,164 3,456 25.8 
1904-05..006 862 19,824 5,795 23.0 
1909-10..... 1,129 32,636 6,140 28.9 
1914-15 1,509 46,141 11,118 24.0 | 
1919-20..... 1,755 54,953 14,980 31.3 
1926-27. cece 1,797 77,768 18,623 43.3 
19350-3l.cece 1,844 100,419 25,971 54.5 
1935-36 eccee 1,381 79,149 19,256 57.3 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The standard length of the nurse-training course in general hospi- 
tals is now 3 years. The tendency toward this length of course is 
shown by the fact that in 1926-27 only 85.6 percent of the schools re- 
porting had 3-year courses, in 1930-31 the percentage was 89.7 and in 
1935-36 it stood at 96.9. Of special interest is the sharp increase in 
number of schools requiring 4 years or more--from 2 schocls in 1931 to 
36 in 1936--shown in tho last line of table Y. Detailed tabulations 
which form the basis of this table show that the majority of these 
schools offer courses of 5 years und are affiliated with wiversities 


or colleges. In these instances the course leads to both the bachelor's 
degree and the registered nurse title. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO NURSE-TRAINING COURSES 


The steady increase in educational requirements for admission to 
nurse-training courses continued from 1930-31 to 1935-36. In 1926-27 
one-third required completion of the high school, one-third 2 or &% 
years of high-school work, and the othor third 1 year or less of high- 
school work. In 1930-31, 86.17 percent or six out of seven required 


the completion of a high school course. By 1955-36 the percentage had 
risen to 96.67. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


Comparison between States can be made from table 24 which summarizes 
by States and for the Nation as a whole data on schools, graduates, and 
teaching staff of nurse-training schocls for the year under review. 
The table is in two parts, one dealing with general nurse-training 
schools and one with schools connected with hospitals for the insane. 
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TABLE Y.--DISTRIBUTION OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF COURSE OFFERED 


3 General hospitals Hospitals for the insane 

Years in course 1927 1931 19 1927 1932 3 3 
School s:Percent: $choo cent: Schoo nt : Schoo rcent : Schoo rcent:$¢ 


Less than 1 year....... --- --- --- --- 1 1.52 --- -- 
1 to 1.9 years........ 170. 1 2-3 5-00 
2 to 2.9 years........ 146 21 0.30 9 12.00 1116.67 
3 H to 3.9 years........ o Sa 85.60 1,595 89.70 1,280 96.90 65 86.67 52 78.78 57 95.00 
4 years or more........ 2 2.72 --- 
e722 1,778 1,321 --- B --- 66 --- 60 — 
TABLE es a OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO THE EDUCATIONAL REQUIPEMENTS FOR ADMISSION IN 1927, 1931, 
19 
Requirements : + Hospitals 3 : Hospitals 3 : Hospitals 
for 3 t_for insane _:General hospitals: for insane 
2 0.15 1 1.67 
0.61 1 1.67 
1,2 96.6 58 96.66 
2 
work....... --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 20 1.51 --- 
7 2 years of college 
Work.....+.. --- --- --- --- --- -- 7 0.53 


2/ Previous training in nursing required for these special schools. 
2/ Data not available. 
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In table 25 data are presented on expenditures for the 913 schools which 
reported these items. The total amount reported is $5,772,468, of which 
$1,502,535 was for capital outlay of various sorts. Of the remainder, 
$2,776,365 was spent for instructional salaries and $1,503,568 was for 
other expenses of instruction. 
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TABLE 24,.--PERSONNEL STATISTICS OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1935-36 


outlying Wonder Wonber of tuden tudents - 
ve beginning the: ? from? From: tine 
school: October 15, : course dur- : teach- 
2 i 
Part 1. General nurse~training schools 
Continental United States....... 1.322 _ 76,763 69,822 28,943 18,605 18,436 4,500 
2 - 198 197 a — 39 - 39 13 
321 251 10g 58 585 
1 
Connec - 1, 61 -- 7 
86 86 2 
ot 5 4,979 2,008 131,286 
= 1,758 3% 8 103 
2 1,591 389 7 382 
4% 1,38 1,204 —- 2% 3 292 88 
1 ~ a 762 29 = 217 27 4g 
- 1,010 265 - 245 ug 
24 THe a 1 igh - 
2h 2 1323 1,507 1 2 96 
To 2 4, 4,m0 1,70 1,2 6 1,208 257 
1 
1 
2 515 29 - 130 38 
- - 21 208 
in 6.968 2,938 33 2,062 12,084 10 
1, 1,175 se 258 ~ 258 
it 15 597 209 -- 152 
3 il 3 85 
2, 2,168 2 2,169 
1 - 738 675 - 135 
18 532 1920 129 2 127 29 
153 — 107 = w & 
— 1,15 1,102 282 1 261 63 
— 1,400 1,212 ; 386 5 79 
n 1 ao 820 isl 70 
Out of 
1 23 89 - 102 17 


Includes full-time equivalent of part-time teachers, 
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TABLE 24,--PERSCNNEL STATISTICS OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1935-36 - Continued 
ry 
3 reporting : Men : Womer : 193 : ing the year : 
2.- Wurse-training schools in hospitals 
1 6 9 3 
46 42 20 5 
14 14 4 2 
1 - % 50 x» _- 19 6 
3 = 8 3 
1 16 3 
7 1 13 38 3 18 
3 
9 106 173-252 25 
5! 16 1 5 
3 1 53 22 T 
16 we 32 99 53 
H & 6 oa 2 6 
2 16 | 6 
1 3 1 - 
26 20 6 2 
Includes 13 men and 36 women graduates of 2-year course. 
Includes full-time equivalent of p:rt-time teachers. 
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TABLE 25.--EXPENDITURES OF NURSE-TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1935-36 


cures 
3 new grounds: 


: 
State or outlying part :Number of :For :For other sbuildings, or : 
sschools sinstructional:expenses of :equipment for 


sreporting:salaries zinstruction :schools only Total 


Part 1. General nurse- schools 
Continental United States....... $1,190 $1,1 
13 20,569 11,978 6,510 39,057 
2 8,325 350 8,675 
4 » 140 1,095 170,200 176,435 
30 165,813 65,338 23,187 0338 
9 2270 600 
15 118,580 63,326 6,362 188,268 
3 4,910 2,023 6,933 
6 19,079 126,010 849 39, 
10 680 10,576 2,638 
10 20,550 856 80,100 103,806 
4,400 525 60,350 65,275 
81 211,898 63,725 33,024 308, 64,7 
22 59,218 15,168 11,029 85,415 
16 29,833 15,135 36,021 81,289 
22 19,946 9,436 7,641 67,023 
wy 20,211 5,553 5,521 31,285 
cove 9 18,656 1,796 
15 21,689 50,658 99,351 
16 70,839 16,08), 91,783 
170,828 » 202 43,963 358,993 
19 80,002 778 15,103 361,883 
877 11,704 3,897 76,478 
11,600 1,471 60,950 74,021 
19 97 20,96 5,955 92,616 
Montane... 7 230 1,350 3,985 19,565 
10 27,099 13,636 952 41,687 
10 13,960 1,956 5,525 21,Lh1 
34 120,236 30,935 6,436 157,607 
1 1,250 1,500 1,000 3,750 
67 322,298 130,002 49,759 502,059 
25 43,059 32,153 40,333 115,545 
8 8 = 675 10,321 
L6 185,921 57, 23,216 267,109 
10 11,007 » 740 1,658 36, 
7 21,707 35,265 — 56,972 
Pennsy: % 40,181 39,256 348,687 
Rhode Island.....sscessesecsecsesceee 4 18,712 30,278 135,000 183,991 
Bouth 8 21,16 2,765 26, 86 
Gouth Dakotas. 9 13,315 996 21,385 
Tennessee...... 1,392 16,474 3, 81,305 
25 53.727 51,368 14,578 119,693 
5 13,592 5,547 51,685 
7 5,99 981 2,200 % 
13 70, 67,088 102,776 
17 38,599 9,172 2,789 50, 
19 39,549 26,640 44,525 110,714 
66,709 27,104 6,772 100,585 
1 3,000 150 -_— 3,150 
Outlying parts of the United States 
Philippine 5 3,998 503 150 4,651 
Puerto 2 1,200 1,908 200 6,308 


Part 2. WNurse-training schools in hospitals for the insane 


Continental United 30_ 67,913 13,160 352,440 _ 433,513 
1 1,080 --- 1,080 
1 900 950 
3 3,760 156 --- 3,916 
2 2,568 --- 2 568 
3 3,783 12, 52,043 67,970 
2 --- --- 2,400 
2 3,875 88 100 4,063 
1 340 --- 2,340 
2 8,550 «oo — 8,550 
8 30,620 200 200 31,020 
1 --- 1,685 
1 3h2 97 2,323 
2 1,912 180 300,000 302,092 
1 2,556 2,556 
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PART VI. LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1934-35 and 
1935-36 


By Walter J. Greenleaf} 
Specialist in Higher Education 


Preliminary reports concerning the 69 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities are published annually on November 1 for the preceding fiscal 
year ending June 30. Two of these reports--Circular 149 for the year 
1934-35, and Circular 168 for the year 1935-36--have been revised and 
edited to form this chapter. Column headings in the following tables 
are self-explanatory. 


Faculties.--One-fourth of all faculty members in higher educational 
institutions in the United States in 1935-36 were employed in the land- 
grant colleges and universities--28 percent of the men and 18 percent of 
the women. 

Faculty salaries.--Two separate publications have been issued by 
the Office of Education containing data on salaries paid in land-grant 
institutions: Circular 157, "Salaries in Land-grant Colleges, 1935"; 
and Bulletin, 1937, No. 9, "College Salaries, 1936". 


Enrollments (1936).--One-sixth of all college students in the United 
States were enrolled in the land-grant institutions in 1936--20 percent 
of all college men and 12 percent of all college women. The ratio of 
college men to college women in all colleges and universities was 59 to 
41 compared with the ratio in the land-grant institutions of 71 to 29. 

Of all undergraduste students registered in arts and sciences in all of 
the colleges and universities of the United States, 12 percent were en- 
rolled in the land-grant institutions. 


First degrees (1936).--One-fifth of all first degrees (baccalaure- 
ate and first professional) granted in 1936 were awarded in the land- 
grant institutions--23 percent of all first degrees to men and 16 per- 
cent of all first degrees to women. 


University of Alaska.--On July 1, 1935, the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines became the University of Alaska through Ter- 
ritorial legislation. 


Bankhead-Jones funds.--On June 29, 1935, the Bankhead-Jones act was 
passed authorizing new funds to be appropriated annually to the land- 
grant institutions. A part of the Act is as follows: 


AN ACT 


To provide for research into basic laws and prin- 
ciples relating to agriculture and to provide 
for the further development of cooperative ag- 
ricultural extension work and the more complete 
endowment and support of land-grant colleges. 


assisted by Maude Farr, statistical clerk. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 


Sec. 1-20. (Applies to funds supervised by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, )********* 


TITLE II 


Section 21. In order to further develop the 
cooperative extension system, etc. (Supervised 
by the Department of Agriculture, )¥#*******+### 


Section 22. (Supervised by Department of the 
Interior.) In order to provide for the more com- 
plete endowment and support of the colleges in 
the several States and the Territory of Hawaii 
entitled to the benefits of the Act entitled "An 
Act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts", 
approved July 2, 1862, as amended and supplemented 
(U. S. C., title 7, secs. 301-328; Supp. VII, sec. 
304), there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the following amounts: 

(a) For the fiscal year beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, $980,000; and 

(b) For the fiscal year following the first 
fiscal year for which an appropriation is made in 
pursuance of paragraph (a) $500,000, and for each 
of the two fiscal years thereafter $500,000 more 
than the amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the preceding fiscal year, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter $1,500,000. The sums appropriated 
in pursuance of paragraph (a) shall be paid an- 
nually to the several States and the Territory of 
Hawaii in equal shares. The sums appropriated in 
pursuance of paragraph (b) shall be in addition to 
sums appropriated in pursuance of paragraph (a) 
and shall be allotted and paid annually to each of 
the several States and the Territory of Hawaii in 
the proportion which the total population of each 
such State and the Territory of Hawaii bears to 
the total population of all the States and the 
Territory of Hawaii, as determined by the last 
preceding decennial census. Sums appropriated in 
pursuance of this section shall be in addition to 
sums appropriated or authorized under such Act of 
July 2, 1862, as amended and supplemented, and 
shall be applied only for the purposes of the col- 
leges defined in such Act, as amended and supple- 
mented. The provisions of law applicable to the 
use and payment of sums under the Act entitled "An 
Act to apply a portion of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands to the more conplete endowment and sup- 
port of the colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
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ture and the mechanic arts established under the 
provisions of an Act of Congress approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two", approved 
August 30, 1890, as amended and supplemented, 
shall apply to the use and payment of sums appro- 
priated in pursuance of this section. 

Approved, June 29, 1935. (Public, No. 182-- 
74th Congress) (H. R. 7160) 


TABLE 26.--TOTAL BANKHEAD-JON2S FUNDS AUTHORIZED TO BE APPROPRIATED 


Supervised by 
: Department of : 


Year : the Interior : Total 
Department of : (Section 22 : 
: Agriculture of act) 
i : 2 : 3 : 4 
1935-36. $9,000, 000 $ 980,000 $9,980,000 
11,000,000 1,480,000 12,480,000 
13,000,000 1,980,000 14,980,000 
15,000,000 2,480,000 17,480,000 
1939-40 and thereafter... 17,000,000 2,480,000 19,480,000 


| 
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SUBJECT MATTER FIELDS ALLOWED. These Federal funds are to be ap- 
plied only to instruction in-- 

A. Agriculture.~-Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, agronomy, 
animal husbandry, dairying, veterinary science, poultry industry, api- 
culture, etc. 

B. Mechanic arts.--Mechanical, civil, electrical, irrigation, 
mining, marine, railway, and experimental engineering; textile industry, 
farm mechanics, architecture, machine design, mechanical drawing, ce- 
ramics, stenography, typewriting, printing, shop work, drawing, etc. 

C. English language.--English language, English literature, 
composition, rhetoric, and oratory, etc. 

D. Mathematical sciences.--NMathematics, bookkeeping, and as- 
tronomy, etc. 

E. Natural and physical sciences.--Chemistry, physics, biology, 
botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, entomology, physiology, 
bacteriology, pharmacy, physical geography, meteorology, etc. 

F. Economic sciences.--Political economy, home economics, com- 
mercial geography, sociology, etc. 

G. Special preparation of teachers.--Subjects with special ref- 
erence to agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economics: History of in- 
dustrial education, methods and special instruction for teachers. All or 
a part of the funds provided by the act of March 4, 1907, may be used 
"for providing courses for the special preparation of instructors for 
teaching the elements of agriculture and mechanic arts." It is held that 
this language authorizes expenditures for instruction (a) in history of 
agriculture and industrial education, (b) in methods of teaching agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts, and home economics, and (c) for special aid and su- 
pervision given to teachers actively engaged in teaching agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, and home economics in public schools. 

Fields NOT authorized.--No part of the above-mentioned funds 
may be used for any form of extension work, and all instruction mst be 
given at the institutions receiving these funds, except that a reasonable 
portion of the fund provided by the act of 1907 may be used for the in- 
struction of teachers in agriculture, mechanic arts, and domestic science 
at summer schools, teachers' institutes, and by correspondence, and in 
supervision and directing work of these subjects in high schools. 

Expenditures are NOT authorized for courses in-- 
Ancient languages History of education Pedagogy 


Civil government Logic Philosophy 
Ethics Methods of teaching Psychology 
Extension work Military science and Research 
History tactics 


Modern languages 
(except English) 

SALARIES. These funds may be used for the payment of salaries of 
instructors in the allowed subjects only. 

When an administrative officer also gives instruction in any of the 
branches of study mentioned in the act of August 30, 1890, or when an 
instructor gives such instruction and also devotes part of his time to 
giving instruction in branches of study not mentioned in the said act, 
ONLY A PART of such person's salary proportionate to the time devoted to 
giving instruction in the branches of study mentioned in the said act can 
be charged to these funds. In the division of time between instructional 
and other services, one hour of instruction shall be regarded as equiva- 
lent to two hours of administrative, supervisory, or experiment-station 
work. . 

Salaries NOT authorized. The salaries of purely administrative 
officers, such as treasurers, presidents, secretaries, bookkeepers, jan- 
itors, watchmen, superintendents, foremen, matrons, unskilled laborers, 
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assistants in shops, laboratories and fields, experiment-station staff; 
instructors employed in research work or in collecting classifying, and 
arranging specimens, collections, or exhibits; instructors in philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, logic, history civil sovernment, pedagogy, militury 
science and tactics, ancient and modern lancuages (except English); and 
in extension work, cannot be charged to these funds. 

Nor may the funds be used for the salaries of instructors improperly 
trained or incompetent for the positions they are supposed to fill. 

FACILITIES. Purchases are authorized from these funds for apparatus, 
machinery, textbooks, reference books, stock, and material used in in- 
struction, or for purposes of illustration in connection with any of the 
allowed subject-matter fields. The nature of materials purchased must be 
shown. 

In case of machinery (such as boilers, engines, pumps, etc.) and 
farm stock, which are made to serve for both instructional and other pur- 
poses, the Federal funds may be charged with only an EQUITABLE PORTION of 
the cost of said maehinery and stock. 

Facilities not authorized. No portion of said moneys shall be 
applied directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the pur- 
chase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings 
(Act of 1890, sec. 3), nor for the permanent improvement to buildings, 
grounds, and farms, such as clearing, draining, and fencing of land, nor 
for the heating or lighting of buildings, nor for musical instruments, 
military equipment, furniture, cases, shelving, desks, blackboards, tables, 
lockers, etc. 

The purchase of land is not allowable. (Ruling March, 1891.) 
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TABLE 27.--SUPPLEMENTARY MORRILL FUNDS 
Stete 3 936=37 1937-38 and thereafter : 1930 census 
50,000.00 50,000.00 
71,775.58 “73,551.16 75,326.74 435,573 
77,559 66 85,119.32 92,678.98 1,854,482 
93,142.68 116,285.76 139,428.64, 5,677,251 
Th, 222.32 78, li 64, 82,666.96 1,035,791 
76,550 42 83,100.84, 89,651.26 1,606,903 
70,971.74 71,943 48 72,915 22 238, 380 
751985 ..05 81,970.10 87,955015 1,468,211 
81,056.31 93,712.62 105,568.93 2,908, 506 
50, 000 70,000 71,502.49 73,002.98 Thy oy” 368, 336 
50,000 70,000 71,814.14 73,628.28 75 445,032 
50,000 70,000 101, 105.78 132,211.56 163,317.34 7,630, 
50, 000 70,000 83,201.51 96,403 02 109, 604.53 3,236,503 
50, 000 70, 000 80,072.60 90,145.20 100,217.80 2,470,939 
50,000 70, 000 77,667.75 85,335.50 93,003.25 1,880,999 
50, 000 70,000 80,658.17 91, 316.34 101,974.51 2,614,589 
50, 70, 000 78,566.99 87, 133.98 95,700.97 2,101,593 
50,000 70, CCC 73,250.61, 76,501.28 B,T1.92 797,23 
50,000 70,000 76,650.79 83, 301.58 89,952.37 1,631,526 
50,000 70,000 87,323.23 104, 646 121,969.69 4,2h9,61b 
50,000 70,000 89,799 37 109,478.74 129,218.11 4, 842, 325 
50,000 70,000 80,151.76 90,903 52 101,355.28 2,563,953 
50,000 70,000 78, 192.88 86, 385.76 9L,,578 61, 2,009,821 
50,000 70, 000 84, 794.84, 99,589.68 11h, 384.52 3,629,367 
Montantessssescoece 50, 000 70, 000 72,191.51 Th, 383 02 76,574.53 537,606 
50, 000 70,000 75,617016 61,234.32 86,851.18 1,377,963 
50,000 70,000 70,371.19 70, 742.38 71,113.57 91,058 
New 50, 000 70, 000 71,896.73 73,793 75,690.19 165,293 
New 50,000 70,000 86,4,74019 102,948 .38 119,422.57 4,041, 334 
Now 50,000 70,000 71,725.62 73,451.24 754176.86 423,317 
50, 000 70,000 121,314.30 172,628.60 223,942.90 12,588, 066 
50,000 70, 000 82,923. 95,846.78 108,770.17 3,170,276 
50,000 70,000 72,775 lsh 754550 ..82 78,326.23 680,845 
50,000 70,000 97,094.76 12),, 189.52 151,264.28 6,646,697 
50,000 70,000 79,767.28 89,534.56 99,301.84 2,396,040 
50,000 70,000 73,888.04, 77,776.08 81,664.12 953, 786 
50,000 70,000 109, 261.,7 148,522.94, 187, 9,631, 350 
Puerto 50,000 50,000 50,000.00 50,000.00 50,000.00 Excluded 
Rhode Islandes.seee 50,000 70, 000 72,802.53 75,605.06 78,107.59 687,497 
*South Carolinas... 50,000 70,000 77, 087.9, 81,175.88 91,263.82 1, 738, 765 
South 50,000 70,000 72,824,035 75,648.70 78,1473 05 62,8149 
50,000 70, 000 80,666.19 91, 332.38 101,998.57 2,616,556 
cc 50,000 70,000 93, 117,488.02 141, 232,03 5, 82h, 715 
50,000 70, 000 72,070.20 7h, 140.140 76,210.60 507, 847 
50,000 70,000 71,465.93 72,931.86 Th, 397679 359,611 
STI 50,000 70,000 1,872.49 89, 7144.98 99,617.47 2,421,851 
50,000 70,000 16, 373.07 82, 746.14 89,119.21 1,563, 396 
Virginia... 50,000 70,000 77,048.97 84,097.94 91,146.91 1,729,205 
50,000 70,000 81,980.64, 93,961.28 105,942.92 2,939, 006 
Wyoming. 50, 000 70, 000 70,919 50 71,839.00 72, 758.250 225,565 
2,550,000 3,530,000 4,,030,000.00 4,530, 000,00 5,030, 000.00 122,656,513 
(100%-base) 
e negro land-grant college 8 State will receive the usual proportion of funds, 
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TABLE 28,--COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1934-35 AND 1935-36 


onparative 
and= Total (69, 2 land- ?Total 
Steff, students, and finances : grant rincluding grant tincluding 
: colleges 117 Negro land- : colleges 217 Negro land- 
whit, t colle, 
2 2 2 3 A 3 5 
I. STAFF: 
A. Professors, instructors, extension workers and bencaciaecncee 
Stall. 22,553 23,361 25,001 25,889 
II. STUDENTS: 
B, Undergraduates (resident). “ae 163,857 171,690 180,616 189,61 
Co 3,123 3,123 3,13 3,1 
Be 15,500 15,500 16,706 16,706 
E. Nonresident students: 
21,444 2, 20,949 21,035 
2. Extension.......+. 56,266 60,041 68,458 71,880 
F. Sumer session 1933 and 1934... 53,540 60,27 55,855 62,978 
H. Military science and drill.... 47,240 
DEGREES: 
A 28,00: 29,037 28,946 868 
B 3,78 3,782 4,141 
c. 1 1,000 
IV, PROPERTY VALUES: 
A. Lands (campus and $38. 017, $59,368,987 $61,387, 344 
B. Buildings and 274,899,812 275,252,038 286,448,647 
t, books, ap stock, 616 99,615,281 104,370,473 106,876,973 
D. 
Le 129.812, 769 130,215, 134,906,688 135,405,486 
2. 3,454, 2: 2,763,877 2,763,877 
3. Student 1.978.538 076 6,443,910 
V. FEDFRAL LAND-GRANT FUNDS: 
(ENDOWMENTS) 
A. 1862 land-grant: 
1. amount of fund (casa). Oocccccvcccccccecececeecoces 23,338,351 23,740,848 23,870,622 24, 370, 220 
2. Value of unsold lands. 5,131,107 5.131,107 5,009,468 5,009, 
3. Income (including balances)...... 1,315,430 1,337,434 1,347,881 1,371,290 
B. Other land-grants: 
VI. FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS: 
lementary Morrill, 1890, 1907 and 1935.......+ 2,302, 310 2,550,000 3,185,528 3,530,000 
C. Smith-Lever , 1914... 6, 148, 853 6,148, 853 6,971,260 6,971,260 
D. Additional cooperative 1,003, 856 1,003, 856 981, 304 981. 50% 
E. Smith-Hughes, 1917... 576,897 623,466 523,694 576, 
Clerke-McNary, 192% 58, 894 58,894 68,584 68,584 
G. Purnell, 1925..+.-. 2,727,554 2.730,224 2,730,224 
H. Capper-Ketcham, 1928. 458, 1,458,405 1,814,166 1,814,166 
I. Bankhead Jones (Sec. 1-21), 1935.. & & 7,515,018 
J. Public Works Administration, 441,659 451,659 4,991,170 
K. ‘Military training fumds (War Department)......- 038 038 


Total (including endowment 


VII. RECEIPTS: 
C. dation 
1. "federal governae 16,150,047 36,485,106 
55, 883,516 57,107,9 794,133 62,194,043 
yunty 0} 1,933,414 1,936,57' 2,042,405 2,053,724 
D. Private gifts and grant: 3-80.59 3,210, 327 2.65.338 2,725,558 
E. Sales and services..... 7,727,724 7,825,429 8,546,158 8,659,611 
¥. auxiliary enterprises and activities eoeeee 16, 823,454 17,686, 20, 385,481 21,518,785 


VIII. EXPENDITURES: 


a. Curren’ 
1. and general 102,104,140 982,433 116,875, 304 119,042,936 
2. auxiliary 15,911,153 648,213 18,375,702 19,332,3 
3. Noneducational sa ee 2,075,297 2,105,605 2,808, 311 2,870,6 
B. Capital 4 
Total exp 128,118,073 130,940, 242 152,437,224 156,462,536 


Not given for 1935. 
Not effective wmtil July 1, 1935. 
Not included in totals for 1934-35. 
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FIRST (BACHELOR'S) AND ADVANCED DEGREES CONFERRED, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


TABLE 32.--DEGREES: 
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First degrees 


tWo-:tec- :Chemi-: 
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Lend-grant institution 
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University of Arizona..... 
University of Arkansas.... 
UWiversity of California.... 


Alabama Polytechnic 
Alaska Agricultural College....... 
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Massachusetts State College..... Pee 
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Montana State College.... 
University of Nebraska... 
Uhiversity of Nevada........ 
University of New Hampshire. 
Rutgers University J.) 


University of 
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North Carolina State College of agriculture and 
Ohio State University...... 


Pennsylvania State 
University of Puerto 
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5,882 4,518 1,542 536 .1,251 2,503 885 582,018 62 305 120217 276 2/650 3/894 1,262 1,108 
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of 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Total Negro 
Grand total. 
Total by year 
Degrees in arte and sciences in 17 Negro colleges are not detailed. 


>/ Women included with men. 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


University of 


Utah State Agricultural 


Hhode Island State 
Clemson Agricultural College (S. C.) 
University of Vermont... 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
State College of Washington.... 
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rt. 


Includes 20 men (architecture and architectural engineering). 


Women included with man. 

Includes 1 man. 

Vocational education - summer session. 
Includes 9 men 
Includes 17 men 
Includes 3 men 
Includes 2 men. 
Includes 35 men. 
Includes 10 men. 
Includes 42 nen. 
Includes 26 men 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


TABLE 37.--MORRILL-NELSON FUNDS 


8 of funds received under act 


e of Co 


ess approved August 30, 1890, 
1935 


a@ March 4, 1907, for year ended June 0, 

sinterest : 

Receipts 1934-35 treturned Expenditures 1934-35 

to U. S. 
land-grant institution + ce tAppropriation: Treasury Balance 
ocated son hand + Total :(ruling : For :For ton hand 

sJuly 1 available 1 1 


T 
$31,758.24 $31, 758.2h $31,758. $31,758.24 --- 
18,211.76 18,362.69 16,432.50 1,925-56 18, 358.06 4.63 
000 .00 56,232.50 279.32 5,432.23 6,552.04, 51,984.27 28.23 
50,000.00 50,000.00 124.447 50,000. --- 50,000.00 --- 
36,363.64, 363 64, ore 36,363.64 36, 363.64, 
13,636.36 13,636.36 13,636.36 13,636. 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
--- 50,000.00 --- 000.00 
40,000.00 --- 000.00 
10,000.00 --- 16,000.00 
--- 25,000.00 --- 25,000.00 --- 
33,150.00 183. 33,333+ 
6,666. 666. --- 
--- 50,010.00 50,010.00 13.62 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
42,750.00 42,750.00 3 
7,250.00 7250.00 
30,159+71 30,159.71 
19,840.29 19,80. 
50,000. --- 50,000.00 --- 
--- 441,500.00 41,500.00 --- 
-- 8,500. 8,500. --- 
Massachusetts: Amherst...- --- 33,333.34 33,333.34 --- 
Cambridge... 16, --- 16,600.00 66.6 16,666. 
Michigan. 50, --- 50,000.00 -- 50,000.00 --- 
--- 000. 125.79 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 
22,236.63 22,236.63 236.63 22,236.63 
27,763 037 27,763.37 27, 763-37 27,763.37 
46.22 46,921.22 54.37 921 46,921.22 
3,125.00 3,125.00 2,878.33 123.60 3,001.93 123.07 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 
50,000 .00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 50,000.00 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 — 
50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 — 
263.51 50,000.00 50,263.51 46,232.45  3,767- 50,000.00 263.51 
Now 50,000.00 50,000. --- 48,324.69 1,675.31 50,000.00 --- 
North Carolina: White....+ --- 33,500.00 33,500.00 --- 33,500.00 --- 33,500.00 --- 
TOseees --- 16,500.00 16,500.00 -- 16,500.00 --- 16,500.00 --- q 
North --- 50,000.00 50,000.00 1.91 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 
--- .00 --- 50,000.00 
30.65 5,000 .00 --- 5,000.00 
--- 5,000.00 --- 5,000.00 Hi 
50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 
--- 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 | 
106.10 19,200.61 --- 49,200.61 
--- 50,000.00 50,000. --- 
25,000. 25,000. --- 
24,294.12 25,000.00 612.94 
--- 50,000. 50,000.00 — 
--- 38,000.00 -- 38,000. --- 
--- 12,000.15 --- 12,000.15 1.25 
12,500. --- 12,500.00 --- 
219.33 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 
Vermont. 000. 000. --- 000. --- 
ero 16,666. 16,666. -- 16,666. -- 066. 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 000.00 --- 
West Virginie: - 40,000.00 40,000.00 40,000.00 |, 000 - 
92.16 10,000.00 10,092.16 9,192.64 9,192.64 899.52 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 49,837.00 163.00 50,000.00 
--- 50,000.00 50,000.00 50,000.00 --- 50,000.00 --- 
Total white.... 6,908.21 2,302,309.90 2,309,218.11 1,407.62 2,291,143.10 12,407.90 2,303,551-00 5,667.11 
Total Negro...+ 828.68 247,690.10 28,518.78 50.92 24,121.08 2,755.0, 246,876.12 1,642.66 
Grand total...... 7,736.89 2,550,000.00 2,557,736.89 1,458.54 2,535,26L.18 15,162.94 2,550,l27.12 7,309-T7 


1/Belance as adjusted from $3.58. 
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TABLE 38.--FEDERAL LAND-GRANT FUNDS OF 1862: 
PRINCIPAL, INCOME, AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


Condition of fund Teceipts 7 Disbursements for: 

:Amount of : :Balance : ifrom 
:fund not : sfrom rrentals, : :Balance 

land-grant institution :including : :previous: rrights, :Total ‘ sunex- 

located :value syeer :Income an:deferred :pended 
:0f un- ber 1,:invested :payments,:June 30, chiles sJuly 1, 

:sold land :of acres : Value :1934 :funds rete. 2197 Salaries + Total 

$ 20,280 $ 20,280 $ --- $ 20,2608 --- 


2, 2, 6 


51,620 15,951 17,339 33,290 16,330 


+ 449,013 --- --- --- 32,451 --- 32,451 32,451 --- 32,451 
Indiana......+ ++ 340,000 --- --- --- 17,000 --- 17,000 16,168 832 17,000 --- 

ToWR +» 566,30, --- 28,315 28,315 28,315 28, 315 
++ 505,508 7,521 56,407 4,795 26,519 610 31, 25, 25,368 6,556 
20,922 --- --- 628 -- 628 --- 
++ 118,300 --- 5,915 5,915 5,915 5,915 
Maryland......... 117,500 --- --- 6,957 6,957 --- 6,957 
Massachusetts: Anhers 000 --- 7,300 --- 7,300 3, »650 3,650 
Canbridge.. 73,000 --- --- 3,650 3,650 2,100 3,650 
Minnesota......... 6,429,399 14,158 70, --- 248,212 3,212 251,424 --- 251, h2h 
Mississippi: --- --- 5.9, 5,91, --- 5,914 
- 5,778 12,592 3,963 6,652 10,615 1,977 
42,375 169,500 --- 20,419 6,050 26,L69 26,469 --- 
65,827 658,271 1,762 18,421 3,847 24,030 3,631 20,397 24,026 2 
6,356 123,096 27,972 151,068 ooo =-- 151,068 
761 1,102 2,578 4,548 210 7,336 5.752 1,564 
ow 4,800 1,800 === i,,800 
--- --- 5,800 --- 5,800 5,800 5,800 --- 
6,312 12,112 18,42, 17,826 --- 17,828 596 
160 --- --- ~ 428 3h, --- 34, 1:28 
--- --- 7,500 --- 7,500 7,500 7,500 
3 22,974 229,742 15,380 36,335 12,587 44,302 53,604 3,545 57,149 7,153 
--- 396 31,451 --~ 31,847 --- 227 31,620 
1,271 10,173 8,1 3,322 
--- --- 25,000 25,000 25,000 --= = 25,000 === 
--- 2,509 2,509 2,509 2,509 
--- «5,754 5,754 - 5,75h 5,754 
South 479,795 100,150 1,001,504 4,774 15,038 29,612 29,812 --- 29,812 --- 
+++ 400,000 --- --- --- 21,579 21,579 21,579 21,579 --- 
--- --- 628 50 11,07 1, --- 11,00 9 
--- --- --- 14,980 14,960 
--- --- --- 7,320 7,320 7,320 === 7,320 
Virginia: White..... 312 --- --- 12,951 12,951 12,951 === 12, 951 
Neg --- =-- 3,030 3,030 3,030 === 
Washi 63,273 1,265,460 12,928 57,947 1,524 72,399 71,296 --- 71,296 1,103 
West 99,900 --- =-- 2,182 5,510 --- 7,02 4,90 --- 4,950 2,742 
303,595 --- --- --- 11,919 --- 1,919 11,919 11,919 --- 
383,710 71,953 719,530 463 15,894 5,119 21,476 911,247 4,932 18,179 3,297 
Total white...... + 23,338,351 2,997,552 5,131,107 187,652 1,061,62, 66,154 1,315,430 991,597 72,759 1,064,356 251,074 
Total 402,497 --- 16,2% 5,778 22,00, 7,621 12,406 20,027 1,977 


Grand total......23,740,848 2,997,552 5,131,107 167,652 1,077,850 71,932 1,337,434 999,218 65,165 1,064,383 253,051 


/ In 1906 received a lien grant of 250,000 acres; principal in 1935 equals $3,760,195 and income $105,651. 
77228 O—38——22 
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Military 


drill 


Freshman 
students 


Summer session 


Tn residence work 


TABLE 40.--STUDENTS OF COLLEGE GRADE, 1935-36 


272 


65 
‘one 
p's 
£2.55 6% 
64 
£0954 
ss 


land-grant institution 
i 


Connecticut State College. 


University of California.... 
Colorado Agricultural College 
University of Delaware.... 
University of Ploride. 
University of Georgia. 
University of Hawaii.. 


University of Arkansas.. 


University of Arizona....... 
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aad add 


aad 


State 
University of Maine....... 


Rutgers University 


Mississippi State College....... 


University of Missouri... 


University of Minnesota......... 


Towa State College of Agricu 


University of Kentucky... 
University of Maryland.... 


University of Idaho... 
University of Illinois 
Purdue University (Ind 


Science. 
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(s.c.). 


Clemson Agricultural College 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic 


University of Puerto 
Rhode Island State 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 


Ohio State University.......... 


Worth Carolina State College of Agriculture end 
North Dakota Agricultural 


Engineering. 


New Mexico College of 
Cornell University (N.Y. 
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FIRST (BACHELOR'S) AND ADVANCED DEGREES CONFERRED, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 


TABLE 42,--DEGREES: 


Land-grant institution 


University of Minnesota.... 


Uhiversity of Kentucky..... 


Louisiana State Universi’ 


Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Uhiversity of Florida...... 

of Georgian. 
University of 
University of 

Uhiversity of 
Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts... 
Massachusetts State 
Mississippi State College.. 


Connecticut State College.... 
Uhiversity of Delaware....... 


Colorado Agricultural Oollege....... 


o 
3s 
BB 
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University of arizona... 


Madama Polytechnic Institute.... 
University of 


University of Missouri.. 
Montana State College... 


Uhiversity of Nebraska... 


i 
> 


Worth Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Worth Dakota Agricultural 


University of Puerto Rico........... 


Cklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College...... 
Oregon State Agricultural College..... 
Pennsylvania State College......... 


Ghio State University.......... 
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TABLE 42,--DEGREES: FIRST (BACHELOR'S) AND ADVANCED DEGREES CONFERRED, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 - Continued 
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arts... 
Worth Dakota Agricultural 


Worth Carolina State College of Agriculture and 


Engineering... 


Comell University Y.) 
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mi a a aa 


Ratgers University (J. J.) 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College...--- 


State University.. 
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University of Wyoming... 


University of Wisconsin. 


University of 


Agricul turel and Mechanical College of 
Uteh State Agricultural 


University of Tennessec... 


Clemson agricul tural College. ee 
South Dakota State College of agriculture and 
Mechanic 


Rhode Island State College. 


6/852 


333.254 


19,613 9 
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15 certificates in social work, 2 years beyond degree in University of Puerto Rico. 


total of Colum 4 includes degrees for women. See footnotes above. 


36 include degrees for men; 


Includes 575 master's degrees not detailed; also includes 
Includes 157 doctor's degrees not detatled. 


Degrees granted in Begro colleges not detailed. 
Includes 2 men. 
Includes i men. 

men 


Incluées 
Potals of Columns 29, 31 and 


Degrees not distributed. 
Includes 4 men. 
Includes 1 woman. 
Includes 3 men. 
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YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1936 


TABLE 43,.--RECEIPTS, 
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Kansas Stete College of Agriculture 


University of Kentucky..... 
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CHAPTER V 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1934-35 
DATA IN THIS REPORT! 


This report includes library statistics for both public elementary 
and high schools for the school year 1934-35. The data are based 
upon replies to a questionnaire, which was sent to 6,327 superinten- 
dents of city and county public schools in continental United States. 
The items listed on the form called for replies representing totals 
for all of the schools under the supervision of the superintendents 
rather than for individual schools. In two instances, Delaware and 
North Carolina, data were,supplied by officials in State departments 
of education. 

Since the titles of administrative heads of rural school systems vary 
somewhat in the different States, the term, “county superinten- 
dent,’”’ for purposes of this report, includes county examiners in 
Arkansas, parish superintendents in Louisiana, district superintendents 
in New York and Utah, county commissioners in Michigan, division 
superintendents in Virginia, union or district superintendents in the 
New England States, and the State superintendent in Delaware for 
all schools outside of Wilmington. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


At the time the questionnaires were sent, 2,901 of the 6,327 school 
systems in the United States were designated as city systems; 3,180 
as county, with rural schools only; and 246 as county unit systems, 
that is, systems in which both rural and urban schools are under one 
administrative head. The total number of usable replies received 
for the three types of school systems is indicated in the following 
table: 


TaBLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS BY TYPES AND 
NUMBER AND PERCENT REPORTING, 1934-35 


Types of school systems 


cms | 
y— 
City | rural only | urban and | 41! types 


1 2 3 4 5 
Total number in continental United States.._..........-... 2, 901 3, 180 246 6, 327 
Usable 
2, 097 951 82 3, 130 
Percent 72. 29 29.91 33. 33 49.47 


1 Major statistical work done by Mary Ella W. Banfield and Mary M. Willhoite, statistical clerks. 
2 Other publications of this Office containing statistical data on school libraries are given on page 195 
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The 2,901 city school systems are subdivided into four population 
groups, based upon figures given in the 1930 census. Group I includes 
90 cities having a population of 100,000 or more; Group II, 220 cities 
having a population of 30,000 to 99,999; Group III, 647 cities having 
a population of 10,000 to 29,999; and Group IV, 1,944 cities having a 
population of 2,500 to 9,999. 

The percentage of usable replies returned by the superintendents 
of the smaller cities (Group IV) exceeds the percentages returned by 
the superintendents of the other three groups. The number of 
usable replies returned by Group IV cities is 73.71 percent of the 
total number of Group IV cities. For the other three groups of 
cities, the percentages are: Group I, 68.89; Group II, 68.64 and Group 
III, 69.71 of the respective number of cities in each group (table 1). 

According to comments received with the questionnaires it is 
indicated that the principal sources of classroom collections are 
school and public libraries. Some instances are reported in which a 
centralized library in one school building furnishes collections of 
books to classrooms in other buildings; for example, an Indiana city 
reports that the library in the high-school building supplies classroom 
collections to an elementary-school building. Some city school 
systems report that classroom collections in elementary schools are 
furnished by centralized libraries maintained in offices of city boards 
of education. 

Centralized libraries in the offices of county superintendents of 
schools frequently supply classroom collections to rural schools. 
States in which such libraries are reported are Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Virginia. 
Some details regarding this service are noted in the following digests 
of comments made by county superintendents: 

We have a centralized library in connection with our office. The teachers 


come to the office once in two weeks for the purpose of withdrawing 15 or 
20 books for their schools. (ARIZONA.) 


County board of education owns a traveling library of 91 sets consisting 
of 10 books each. (KENTUCKY.) 

One central library in my office serves all 30 schools under my supervision. 
(New Mexico.) 


All library books are placed in the county superintendent’s office. When 
the schools open in the fall, the teachers withdraw 25 books and exchange 
them for others when they are through with them. (Soura Dakota.) 


Our county circulating library supplies 91 school districts in the county. 
(TExas.) 

Most of the superintendents of California counties reporting say 

that the library collections in the schools under their supervision are 
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supplied by county libraries. In that State 47 of the 58 counties 
have county library service. Other States in which county superin- 
tendents stated that their classroom collections are supplied by 
county libraries are Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Other types of public 
libraries supplying schools with classroom collections are libraries 
maintained by towns (New England), townships, and municipalities. 

Comparisons by geographical regions are for the total number of 
school systems reporting. No comparisons are made by regions for 
the three types of school systems—city, county, and county unit 
(urban and rural) either in the regional tables in the text or in the 
regional summaries. 


TasBLE II.—DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS: NUMBER AND 
PERCENT REPORTING, BY REGIONS, 1934-35 


School systems 
Region Usable replies 
Total 
number 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 


~ 


725 301 
Continental United 6, 327 3, 130 | 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


New York 
Ohio 


Indiana 


Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 


Delaware 
Maryland 


District of Columbia 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Louisiana 
Texas 


Montana 
New Mexico 
Wyoming 
Arizona 


Washington 


REGIONS 
NEW ENGLAND 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New Jersey 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Kansas 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


MOUNTAIN 


PACIFIC 
Oregon 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 
Michigan 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


Alabama 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 


Colorado 
Utah 
Nevada 
Idaho 


California 


— 
| 
| 
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SCHOOLS SERVED BY LIBRARIES 


The total number of schools in the 3,130 school systems reporting 
is 66,101. Of this number, 61,303 or 92.74 percent, are served either 
by centralized libraries or by “classroom collections only.”” It must 
not be assumed, however, that the remaining half of the school sys- 
tems in the United States not reporting have similar library service. 
This percentage applies only to those schools reporting and not to 
the Nation as a whole. It is highly probable that library facilities 
of many of the schools not reporting were either non-existent or very 
limited. 

In tabulating the data, a centralized library was interpreted as a 
school’s permanent collection of books assembled usually in one place 
in the building. A collection of books in a classroom, loaned to it 
temporarily from a library outside the building or a permanent collec- 
tion for a particular classroom only (except in a 1-teacher school) was 
interpreted as a classroom collection. 

More schools are served by “classroom collections only” than by 
centralized libraries for 50.63 ‘percent of all of the schools reporting 
were served by the former and 42.11 percent by the latter. This 
situation prevails not only for the total number of schools in all three 
systems combined (city, county, and county unit), but for the schools 
in each of the systems. The percentages of the total number of 
schools in each of the respective school systems served by “‘classroom 
collections only” and by centralized libraries follow: City, 46.10 
“classroom collections only” and 43.45 centralized libraries; county 
(rural only), 52.41 “classroom collections only’ and 41.84 centralized 
libraries; and county unit (urban and rural), 49.25 “‘classroom collec- 
tions-only” and 39.71 centralized libraries (table ITI). 


TasLe III—NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN SYSTEMS REPORTING AND 
NUMBER AND PERCENT SERVED BY CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 
AND BY CLASSROOM COLLECTIONS ONLY, 1934-35 


Served by class- 
Served by cen- 
Total | tralized libraries room collections Total served 


only 
System report- 
ing 
Number] Percent | Number] Percent | Number] Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

16, 545 7, 188 43. 45 7, 626 46.10 14, 810 89. 55 
County 45, 436 19, 012 41.84 | 23,812 52.41 | 42,828 
County unit and 1, 636 9. 25 


° 
66,101 | 27,836 42.11 | 33,467 | 50.63 | 61,303 92.74 
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TaBLE IV.-NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN SYSTEMS REPORTING AND 
NUMBER AND PERCENT SERVED BY CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 
AND BY CLASSROOM COLLECTIONS ONLY, BY REGIONS, 1934-35 


Schools 
Served by class- 
Region Total room collections | Total served 
number only 
report- 
ng 


Number! Percent | Number} Percent | Number} Percent 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

586 18. 13 2, 190 67. 76 2,776 85. 89 
Middle Atlantic............-...------. 6, 093 49. 69 5, 445 44.41 | 11,538 94. 10 
East North Central. _- 6, 602 50. 46 5, 934 45. 35 12, 536 95. 81 
West North Central_-- 5, 118 37. 00 8, 433 60. 95 3, 551 97.9. 
South Atlantic. _..._-- 3, 890 50. 26 3, 010 38. 89 5, 900 89. 15 
East South Central___ 1, 337 28. 95 2,178 47.15 3, 515 76. 10 
West South Central__- 1,750 38. 31 2, 495 54. 62 4, 245 92. 93 
PRA, CE 1, 038 32.13 1, 898 58.74 2, 936 90. 87 
1, 422 40. 27 1, 884 53. 36 3, 93. 63 

Continental United States_._| 66,101 | 27,836 42,11 | 33,467 50,63 | 61,303 92,74 


PUPILS SERVED BY CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 


The total enrollment in the 66,101 schools for the three types of 
school systems reporting is 12,501,017 pupils. Of this number, 
7,209,674, or 57.67 percent of the entire number of pupils enrolled 
in the three school systems combined, are served by centralized 
libraries. The percentage of the total number of children in city 
school systems served by centralized libraries is somewhat larger than 
the percentage of the total number of children served by such libraries 
in each of the county systems, as indicated in the following table: 


TaBLE V.i-NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS SERVED BY CEN- 
TRALIZED LIBRARIES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, 1934-35 


Enrollment served ! 
System 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 
GR cccntacandcccedetemodtdssncwacdescagawecbacsuccecsabeceueokes 8, 826, 452 5, 189, 648 58. 80 
conc 3, 231, 324 1, 775, 010 54. 93 
Oounty unit and 443, 241 245, 016 55. 28 
12, 501, 017 7, 209, 674 57.67 


1 This is the enrollment served by centralized libraries only. No data are available on the additional 
number served by classroom collections. 
By comparing tables III and V, it is noted that while 50.63 percent 
of the schools reporting had “classroom collections only,’’ 57.67 per- 
cent of the pupils in the schools reporting are served by centralized 
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libraries. This may be accounted for by the fact that schools served 
by centralized libraries usually have larger enrollments than those 
served by “classroom collections only.” 


Taste VI—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS SERVED BY CEN- 
TRALIZED LIBRARIES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, BY 
REGIONS, 1934-35 


Enrollment served ! 
Total enroll- 
ment 


Region 
Number Percent 


Middle Atlantic__- 3, 580, 2, 022, 894 56. 50 
ee 451, 503 1, 538, 253 62.75 
1, 145, 016 608, 259 53. 12 
1, 599, 906, 106 56. 66 
684, 171 388, 420 56. 77 
West South Central---.-_.-..-.-..----.-------------------- eer re 980, 267 546, 345 55. 73 
396, 141 236, 889 59. 80 
978, 863 666, 584 68. 10 
Continental United States... 12, 501, 017 7, 209, 674 57,67 


1 This is the enrollment served te wee libraries only. No data are available on the additional 
number served by classroom collect: 


SIZE OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 


The superintendents were requested to report the number of cen- 
tralized libraries of various sizes, in number of volumes, for schools of 
six educational levels. The sizes of the libraries, in number of volumes, 
were requested in groups as follows: Fewer than 500; 500 to 999; 
1,000 to 2,999; 3,000 to 4,999; 5,000 to 9,999; 10,000 or more. It was 
explained on the form that in interpreting the word “volume,” the 
definition of the American Library Association was to be used which 
is: “a printed work bound in stiff covers so as to stand on a shelf; 
also an unbound book of over 100 pages, or an unbound book of less 
than 100 pages if cataloged, accessioned, and treated as a volume in 
all respects.” 

The six educational levels into which the schools were distributed 
follow: Elementary school only, elementary and junior high school 
only, junior high school only, junior-senior high school, senior or 
regular high school only, elementary and all high school. 

The total number of centralized libraries is 27,836, which is the 
same as the number of schools reporting such libraries (table III). 
In interpreting the data it was considered that there was only one 
centralized library to a school. The total number of volumes in the 
27,836 centralized libraries is calculated to be 28,346,250. Thirty-one 
percent of the total number of volumes (8,750,000) is found in libraries 
containing from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes; this is the largest number of 
volumes reported for any one of the groups of libraries. 
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The second largest number of volumes (5,076,000), which is 18 per- 
cent of the entire number, is found in the group of libraries containing 
from 3,000 to 4,999 volumes. The smallest number of volumes 
(2,112,000), or 7 percent of the entire number, is in the group of 
libraries containing 10,000 volumes or more. Fifteen percent of the 
total number of volumes (4,276,000) is in libraries of less than 500 
volumes (table VII). 


Tasie VII—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF VOLUMES IN CENTRALIZED 
LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS REPORTING, 1934-35 


Volumes in centralized 
libraries 
Size of library 
Number Percent 
Fewer than 500 es 1 4, 276, 000 15 
500 to 999 3, 189, 750 ll 
1,000 to 2,999 v 8, 750, 000 31 
3,000 to 4,999 v 5, 076, 000 18 
6,000 to 9,999 v 4, 942, 500 18 
10,000 volumes or more # : 2, 112, 000 7 
28, 346, 250 100 
1 Calculated at 250 each. 
2 Calculated at 12,000 each. 


The size of the median centralized library for all school systems 
reporting is 407 volumes. The median-sized library in volumes for 
each of the three types of school systems is: City, 1,377; county 
(rural only), 333; county unit (urban and rural), 350. Table VIII 
gives the averages as well as the medians. The averages are con- 
siderably larger than the medians due to the fact that there is a 
large number of schools with small libraries. For this reason, the 
medians are more representative figures (table VIII). 


Taste VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES BY SIZE 
IN 1934-35 FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING 


System 
Size 
Count ‘ounty 
City | unit (urben| Total 
1 2 3 4 6 
Fewer than 500 volumes.....................-...--.-------- 1, 678 14, 259 1, 167 17, 104 
1, 468 2, 572 213 4, 253 
1,000 to 2,000 volumes. . ..........22--cccccnnnensnccccenenoee 2, 358 1,818 199 4,375 
3,000 to 4,999 volumes_................--...---------------- 954 275 40 1, 269 
572 76 11 659 4 
10,000 volumes or more_.............-.--------------------- 154 16 6 176 7 
7, 184 19, 016 1,636 27,836 
1,377 333 350 407 
9204 578 711 1,018 
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Since the size of the median centralized library in seven of the nine 
geographical regions was fewer than 500 volumes, no medians are 
given in table IX. In the New England region, the median-sized 
library was 534 volumes and in the Pacific region, 711 volumes. 
The average size of the centralized library for schools reporting for 
Continental United States is 1,018 volumes. The averages for the 
regions range from 701 in the West North Central to 1,919 in the 
Pacific (table IX). 


Table IX.—AVERAGE SIZE OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES IN 1934-35 
FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, BY REGIONS 


Average size 

Region in volumes 

New 1, 147 
Middle 1, 078 
West North 701 
South Atlantic. 912 
West South 1,149 
Continental United States_____________.______- 1, 018 


Table X shows the number and percentage distribution for the 
27,836 centralized libraries by size of library and by educational level 
for schools reporting. A study of this table shows that 92.4 percent 
of all of the centralized libraries in the three types of school systems 
reporting, number fewer than 3,000 volumes—61.4 percent contain 
fewer than 500 volumes, 15.3 percent from 500 to 999 volumes, and 
15.7 percent from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes. Only 4.6 percent of the 
total number of libraries contain from 3,000 to 4,999 volumes; 2.4 
percent from 5,000 to 9,999 volumes; and less than 1 percent have 
10,000 or more volumes. 

The number of centralized libraries in schools of elementary school 
level is 18,537. This is approximately two-thirds of the total number 
of centralized libraries reported for schools of all six educational levels. 
Most of the small libraries are found in schools with elementary grades 
only—15,053 out of the 17,104 libraries of fewer than 500 volumes. In 
schools of this educational level, 81.2 percent of all of the libraries 
contains fewer than 500 volumes; 11.1 percent of the total number 
have from 500 to 999 volumes; and 6.5 percent, from 1,000 to 2,999 
volumes. Only a little more than 2 percent of all of the libraries 
in schools with elementary grades only contain more than 3,000 
volumes. 

In schools of elementary and junior high school level, most of the 
centralized libraries contain fewer than 3,000 volumes. The per- 
centage of the total number of libraries in schools of this educational 
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level that have fewer than 500 volumes is 37.6; 500 to 999 volumes, 
32.8; and 1,000 to 2,999 volumes, 20.4. Only 9.2 percent of the 
total number of centralized libraries in schools of elementary and 
junior high school level contain more than 3,000 volumes. 


TaBLE X.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CEN- 
TRALIZED LIBRARIES BY SIZE OF LIBRARY AND BY EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEVEL FOR SCHOOLS REPORTING, 1934-35 


Educational level 
Elemen- Senior or | 
Size of library Elemen- | tary and | Junior Junior- regular t 
junior high senior high a.m Total 
school high schoo] high school hish- 
only school only school only cues 
only 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Fewer than 500: 
(aaa 15, 053 293 144 1 1,072 17, 104 
a 81.2 37.6 13.8 12.2 14.6 30.4 61.4 
Number. --..-..-..-- 2, 050 256 188 214 415 1, 130 
32.8 17.9 16.7 15.7 32.1 15.3 
1,000 to 2,999: 
Number. ............ 1, 203 159 462 559 1,055 4,375 
Percent............-- 6.5 20.4 44.1 43.6 35. 2 29.9 15.7 
3,000 to 4,999 
| A 145 46 170 234 498 173 1, 269 
| SE 8 5.9 16. 2 18.2 18.8 6 
5,000 to 9, 
Number---........-- 77 15 68 99 321 77 
Percent... ___- 1.9 6.5 7.7 12.1 2.2 2.4 
10,000 or more: 
a 9 ll 16 21 96 18 176 
1.4 1.5 1.6 3.6 0.5 0.6 
To 
Number.___- 18, 537 780 1, 048 1, 283 2,650 3, 525 27,836 
P _ aa 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In schools of junior high school level, the largest number of cen- 
tralized libraries is in the size group containing from 1,000 to 2,999 
volumes. This number, which is 462 libraries, is 44.1 percent of the 
total number of libraries reported for junior high schools. The 
number of libraries with fewer than 1,000 volumes is 332, or 31.7 
percent of all of the libraries reporting for schools of this educational 
level; with more than 3,000 volumes, the number is 254, or 24.2 per- 
cent of all the libraries reporting. 

In schools of junior-senior high school level, the largest number 
of centralized libraries falls in the size group containing from 1,000 
to 2,999 volumes. This number, which is 559 libraries, is 43.6 percent 
of the total number of libraries reported for junior-senior high schools. 
The number of libraries with fewer than 1,000 volumes is 370, or 28.9 
percent of all the libraries reporting for schools of this educational 
level; with more than 3,000 volumes, the number is 354, or 27.5 per- 
cent of all the junior-senior high school libraries reporting. 
77906°—38——2 
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In schools of senior or regular high school level, as in schools of 
junior high school and junior-senior high school levels, the largest 
number of centralized libraries is in the size-group containing from 
1,000 to 2,999 volumes. This number, which is 934 libraries, is 35.2 
percent of all the libraries in schools of senior or regular high-school 
level. There are more centralized libraries with more than 3,000 
volumes in schools of this educational level than in any other one of 
the six levels; the number is 915 libraries, or 34.5 percent of all libraries 


Size of library Percentage of total number of 
volumes centralized libraries 
£0 
10,000 or more 6 


5,000 to 9,999 24 fl 


3,000 to 4,999 4.6 


1,000 to 2,999 15.7 


500 to 999 15.3 


under 500 61.4 


FiGurE 2.—Percentage distribution of centralized libraries, 1934-35. 


in senior or regular high schools. There are 498 libraries, or 18.8 
percent of the total number of libraries in senior or regular high 
schools with from 3,000 to 4,999 volumes; 321 libraries, or 12.1 per- 
cent with from 5,000 to 9,999 volumes; and 96 libraries, or 3.6 percent, 
with more than 10,000 volumes. The number of libraries of fewer 
than 1,000 volumes in schools of this educational level is 801, or 30.3 
percent of all the senior or regular high school libraries reporting. 
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In schools of elementary and all high-school levels, most of the 
libraries are found in the three size-groups with fewer than 3,000 
volumes; 1,072 libraries, or 30.4 percent of the total number of ele- 
mentary and all high-school libraries, contain fewer than 500 volumes; 
1,130 libraries, or 32.1 percent, contain from 500 to 999 volumes and 
1,055 libraries, or 29.9 percent, contain from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes. 
Only 268 libraries, or 7.6 percent of the total number of libraries in 
schools of elementary and all high-school levels, contain more than 
3,000 volumes. Many of the centralized libraries in schools of this 
educational level are found in county school systems. 

Table XI shows the number and percentage distribution of central- 
ized libraries by size of library for schools reporting for the nine 
geographical regions. The percentage distribution for schools of the 
various educational levels is not given because of the small number of 
schools with libraries numbering more than 500 volumes. 

TasLE XI.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CEN- 


TRALIZED LIBRARIES BY SIZE OF LIBRARY FOR SCHOOLS 
REPORTING, BY REGIONS, 1934-35 


Number of volumes 
Region Fewer | 500 1,000 | 3,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
Total than to to to to or 
500 999 2,999 4,999 9,999 more 
New England: 
586 284 134 113 42 ll 2 
100.0 48.4 22.9 19.3 7.2 1.9 0.3 
Middle Atlantic: 
(ee 6, 093 3, 783 642 1, 163 326 142 37 
et teckicnenicninen 100.0 62.1 10.5 19.1 5.4 2.3 0.6 
East North Central 
en 6, 602 4, 101 987 273 191 55 
100.0 62.1 15.0 15.1 4.1 2.9 0.8 
West North Central: 
5, 118 3, 900 589 393 138 76 22 
| 100.0 76.2 11.5 2.7 1.5 0.4 
South Atlantic: 
3, 890 2, 147 877 677 129 7 
an 100.0 55. 2 22.5 17.4 3.3 1.4 0.2 
East South Central: 
Sea 1, 337 703 303 269 48 13 1 
52.6 22.6 20.1 3.6 1.0 0.1 
West South Central: 
1, 750 920 358 312 106 41 13 
eee 100.0 52.6 20.5 17.8 6.1 2.3 0.7 
Mountain: 
1, 038 651 136 164 59 3 
Percent. 100.0 62.7 13.1 15.8 5.7 2.4 0.3 
Pacific: 
. | ee 1, 422 615 227 289 148 107 36 
100.0 43.3 16.0 20.3 10.4 7.5 2.5 
Continental United 
States: 
Number.--.......-. 27, 836 17, 104 4, 253 4,375 1, 269 659 176 
Percent... 100.0 61,4 15,3 15,7 4.6 2.4 0.6 


The average number of volumes in centralized libraries per child 
enrolled during the school year 1934-35 for the three types of school 
systems combined is 3.93, For individual systems, the average 
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number of volumes is: city, 3.12; county (rural only), 6.19; and 
county unit (urban and rural), 3.94 (table XII). 
TasBLeE XIJT.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN CENTRALIZED 


LIBRARIES PER CHILD ENROLLED IN 1934-35 FOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS REPORTING 


County unit (urban and rural) 4. 75 


TaBLE XIII—AVERAGE NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN CENTRALIZED 
LIBRARIES PER CHILD ENROLLED IN _ 1934-35 SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS REPORTING, BY REGIONS 


Region Average number 
Bast North 4. 51 
West North Central_._......_...----.---.--.----------- 5. 90 
3. 91 
East South 3. 20 
West South Central_____._...___---.------.----..------- 3. 68 
4. 44 

Continental United States__________________-_-- 3. 93 


1 Low average is probably due to the fact that the smaller schools supplement their own collections of 
books in centralized libraries with those which they borrow from town libraries. 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES ADDED TO CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 
1984-35 


Nearly two million (1,901,228) of the 28,346,250 volumes calculated 
to be found in centralized libraries were added during the school 
year 1934-35, according to reports secured from the superintendents. 
The numbers for each of the three types of school systems are: City, 
1,312,272 volumes; county (rural only), 508,803 volumes; and county 
unit (urban and rural), 80,153 volumes. 

For the schools reporting, the number of volumes added per library 
for the three types of school systems combined during the school year 
1934-35 is 68. The number of volumes added per library is greater 
for city than for county schools systems; numbers for the three types 
of school systems are: City, 182 volumes; county (rural only), 27 
volumes; and county unit (urban and rural), 49 volumes. 

The number of volumes added to centralized libraries during the 
school year 1934-35 amounted to practically one-quarter of a book 
per pupil enrolled. The data are given in table XIV. 
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TaBLE XIV.—NUMBER OF VOLUMES ADDED TO CENTRALIZED 
LIBRARIES IN 1934-35 FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING 


Volumes added 
System 
er 
Total library pupil 
1 2 3 4 
County (rural only) 803 27 .29 
County unit (urban and rural) 80, 153 49 33 
1, 901, 228 68 26 


The number of volumes added to centralized libraries during the 
school year 1934-35 for school systems reporting is given in table 
XV for the nine regions. The largest number of volumes added per 
library by any one region is 239 for the Pacific region, which was 
half a book per child enrolled. 


TasLE XV.—NUMBER OF VOLUMES ADDED TO CENTRALIZED 
LIBRARIES IN 1934-35 FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, BY 
REGIONS 


Volumes added 
Region 
Total tee Per pupil 
1 2 3 4 

West North Central eee 165, 138 32 a 
cn seve 90, 503 68 -B 
West South Central 147, 204 84 27 
Continental United States.._....-..._........--...-.-------- 1, 901, 228 68 26 


LIBRARIANS IN CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 


The only information requested on the questionnaire, under the 
item “librarians,’’ was to indicate the number full time and the 
number part time. In a few instances the superintendents gave the 
numbers for the two types, but included a certain number of clerical 
assistants which they specified. These clerical assistants were not 
eliminated because it was impossible to tell how many other super- 
intendents had included such assistants, but had not specified the 
number. No personnel definition was set up on the questionnaire 
for the position of librarian. 
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Librarians reported were 12,578 which indicates that less than 
half of the 27,836 centralized libraries have librarians either on full- 
or part-time service. Some superintendents who reported no li- 
brarians evidently did not consider teachers giving part of their time 
to the administration of centralized libraries as part-time librarians. 
In practically all small rural schools teachers act as librarians. In 
a few States the laws provide that teachers in such school shall serve 
as librarians. Wisconsin is one State with such legal provisions; in 
order that rural teachers in that State may qualify as librarians the 
teacher-training institutions provide certain elementary courses in 
library technique. 

The reports show that 3,808 of the 12,578 librarians serve full 
time and 8,770 part time. The number of full-time librarians in 
city school systems is 2,926; in county systems (rural only), 806; 
and in county unit systems (urban and rural), 76. The 8,770 part- 
time librarians are divided among the three school systems as follows: 
City, 3,593; county (rural only), 4,886; and county unit (urban and 
rural), 291 (table XVI). 

For both city and county unit (urban and rural) school systems, 
the largest number of full-time librarians is found in schools of senior 
or regular high-school educational level. In city school systems, the 
number of full-time librarians reported for schools of senior or regular 
high-school level is 42.3 percent of all of the full-time librarians in 
such systems. In county unit (urban and rural) school systems, the 
number of full-time librarians reported for schools ot senior or regular 
high-school level is 36.9 percent of all the full-time librarians in such 
systems. In the county systems (rural only), the largest number of 
full-time librarians is found in schools of elementary school level; 
this number represents 43.8 percent of all of the full-time librarians 
in county systems with rural schools only. 

In city and county unit (rural only) systems, the largest number 
of part-time librarians are in schools with elementary grades only; 
for the city school systems the percentage is 45.4 of all of the part- 
time librarians reported for such systems; and for the county systems 
(rural only), the percentage is 52.7 of all of the part-time librarians 
reported. In the county unit school systems (urban and rural), 
the largest number of part-time librarians is found in schools of senior 
or regular high-school educational level; this is 32 percent of all of 
the part-time librarians reported for county unit systems. Percent- 
ages for part-time librarians for schools of other educational levels 
are given in table XVI. 
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Taste XVI.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF LIBRARIANS IN CEN- 
TRALIZED LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, 1934-35 


Educational levels 
Elemen- 
Item Elemen- | taryand | Junior | Junior- | Senior or | riemen- 
junior high senior high tary and Total 
school high school high school all high 
only school only school only schools 
only 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
City systems: 
Full- 
Number-.......- 546 91 546 416 1, 230 8+ 1 2,926 
— acsiaamcabeiis 18.7 3.1 18.7 14. 42.3 2. 100.0 
me: 
Number-.......- 1,629 162 353 513 772 161 23,593 
Percent.........-. 5.4 4.5 9.8 14.3 21.5 4.5 100. 
systems (rural 
-time: 
Number....-.--.- 353 18 5 69 117 244 806 
Percent. ........-. 43.8 2.2 -6 14.5 30.3 100.0 
Part-time 
— a 2, 576 181 27 189 1,360 4, 886 
Percent. ........-. 52.7 3.7 3. 11.3 27.8 100.0 
County — systems 
urban and rural): 
-time: 
Number. .......- 1 8 18 28 13 76 
Percent.......... 10.5 1.3 10.5 23.7 36.9 17.1 100. 0 
Part-time: 
Number--.......- 70 15 10 40 93 63 291 
4 Percent_-........-. 24.0 5.2 3.4 13.7 32.0 21.7 100.0 
‘Totes full-time: 
Ni er... 907 110 559 503 1,375 341 13,808 
23.9 2.9 14,7 13.3 36.2 9.0 100.0 
imber. 4,275 358 390 742 1,418 1, 584 18,770 
ae 48.7 4.1 4.4 8.5 16,2 18,1 100.0 


1 Includes 13 librarians in centralized libraries in junior college or teacher-training institutions. 
1 Includes 3 librarians in centralized libraries in junior college or teacher-training institutions. 
Taste XVII—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF LIBRARIANS IN CEN- 
TRALIZED LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, BY 
REGIONS, 1934-35 


Librarians 


Region Total Full-time Part-time 


Number | Percent | Number} Percent | Number | Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

land 273 100 122 44. 69 151 55. 31 

Middle Atlantic... 100 824 41.57 1,158 3 

ast North Central. ...........-...-.-.-- 3,614 100 1,028 28. 44 2, 71. 56 

West North Central__...............-..-- 100 393 18. 75 1,703 81. 25 

South Atlantic. 1,052 100 312 70. 34 

East South Central_........-..-....-.-... 761 100 214 547 71. 88 

West South Central_-..............--...- 1,302 100 429 32.95 873 05 
tain. 468 100 126 26. 92 342 
Pacific. 1,030 100 360 34. 95 670 

Continental United States....... 
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TYPES OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 


The superintendents were requested to distribute the total number 
of centralized libraries reported by types as follows: Public libraries, 
branch public libraries, school libraries open to the public, and school 
libraries not open to the public. This distribution is indicated in 
table XVIII. 

' The prevailing type of centralized library is a school library not 
open to the public. Of the entire number of libraries reported for all 
school systems, 19,581, or 70.3 percent, are of this type. Percentages 
of the total number of libraries in each of the respective school sys- 
tems that are not open to the public are: City, 87.5; county (rural 
only), 63.2; and county unit (urban and rural), 77.9. 

The number of school libraries open to the public is 7,644, or 27.5 
percent of the total number of libraries in all school systems reporting. 
Percentages of the total number of school libraries for each of the 
respective types of systems reporting that are open to the public are 
larger for the two types of county school systems than for the city 
systems. In the county (rural only) systems, 35.4 percent of all the 
libraries are open to the public; in the county unit (urban and rural) 
systems, 22.1 percent of all of the libraries; and in the city systems, 
7.6 percent of all of the libraries. 


Taste XVIII—DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES BY 
TYPE OF LIBRARY IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, 1934-35 


Types 
Item School School 
Branch 
Public library library 
library = open not open to| Total 
public public 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
City systems 
—- libraries 97 251 547 6, 289 7, 184 
1.4 3.5 7.6 87.5 100.0 
Come (rural only): 
raries reporting -_-.......-.------ 73 189 6, 736 12,018 19, 016 
county ber libraries (urban and rural): 
raries reporting - 1 361 1, 274 1, 636 
22.1 77.9 100.0 
Total: 
Number. 170 441 7, 644 19, 581 27, 836 
P t 1.6 5 70.3 100, 0 


An examination of the regional distribution of the centralized li- 
braries by type (table XIX) shows that for the continental United 
States, less than 1 percent of the centralized school libraries are public 
libraries and 1.6 percent branch public libraries; the percentage of 
centralized school libraries open to the public is 27.5; the percentage 
of school libraries not open to the public is 70.3. 
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Type of library Percentage of total number of 
centralized libraries 


Q 
Public library or 2.2 


branch public library 


School library open 27.5 
to public 
School library not 70.3 


open to public 


Figure 3.—Percentage distribution of centralized libraries by type of library, 1934-35. 


Taste XIX.—DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES BY 
TYPE OF LIBRARY IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORTING, BY 
REGIONS, 1934-35 


Type 
Region School School 
Public library library to| Total 
rary ‘ open not open 
library | ‘public public 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
New England: 
Ni 39 10 20 517 586 
6.7 1.7 3.4 88.2 100 
Middle A Atlantic: 
28 37 1, 954 4, 074 6, 093 
East North Central: 
ds 36 239 2, 640 3, 687 6, 602 
West ‘North Central 
16 60 1, 441 3, 601 5, 118 
-3 1.2 28.2 70.3 100 
South Atlantic 
lac 37 38 540 3, 275 3, 890 
9 1.0 13.9 84.2 
East South Central: 
1 1 281 1,054 1, 337 
West South’ Central: 
4 9 251 1, 486 1,750 
2 14.4 84.9 100 
Mountain: 
Number..........--------------------------- 2 7 404 625 1,038 
-2 of 38.9 60. 2 100 
Pacific: 
7 40 113 1, 262 1,422 
Continent United States: 
170 441 7, 644 19, 581 27, 836 
1.6 7.5 . 100 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES 


Compilation of the data requested on types of administrative con- 
trol of centralized libraries shows that 96.5 percent of the 27,836 
libraries in the three types of school systems combined are under the 
control of school boards; 1 percent, public library boards; 2.3 percent, 
a combination of school and public library boards and 0.2 percent 
“other boards.” Explanations of the term “other boards’’ indicate 
that in the majority of cases they are councils of local parent-teacher 
associations; some other organizations and institutions responsible for 
the administration of school libraries are women’s clubs, college 
libraries, State teachers colleges, and high-school alumni associations. 

The most frequent examples of administrative control by a com- 
bination of school and public library boards are found in city school 
systems. The number of centralized school libraries in city school 
systems controlled by a combination of school and public library 
boards is 378 or 5.3 percent of all of the libraries reported by such 
systems; numbers and percentages for the two types of county school 
systems are given in table XX. 


TaBLE XX.—DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES BY TYPE 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORT- 
ING, 1934-35 


Control 


Item nation 
board 


lib: and Total 
public | 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

City systems 

Number libraries 6, 613 166 378 27 7, 184 

eee 92.0 2.3 5.3 0.4 100.0 
County systems (rural only): 

18, 636 104 257 19 19, 016 

98.0 0.6 1.3 0.1 100.0 
County @ uni systems (urban and rural): 

Number libraries reported_..........--.--------- 1,612 1 20 3 1, 636 

Forest 98.5 0.1 1.2 0.2 100.0 


Combi- 

1Drary 
26,861 271 655 49 | 27,886 
1.0 2.3 0.2 100,0 
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Type of control 


Percentsge of totul number of 
centralized libraries 


20 


40 


60 


&0 


School board 


Public library 
board 


Combination school 
and public 
library board 


Other board 


FicurE 4.—Percentage distribution of centralized libraries by type of control, 1934-35. 


TasLeE XXI.—DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES BY TYPE 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPORT- 
ING, BY REGIONS, 1934-35 


Control 
Combi- 
Regi Publi a 
library and Total 
board | ‘poard | public | >oard 
lib 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
New England: 
523 45 12 6 586 
Percent 89.3 a¢ 2.0 1.0 100 
Middle Atlantic: 
Number. 5, 866 37 177 13 6,093 
Percent e 96.3 0.6 2.9 0.2 100 
East North Central 
ar 6, 211 99 279 13 6, 602 
Percent ate 94.1 1.5 4.2 0.2 100 
West North Central: 
Number. 5, 047 28 40 3 5, 18 
South Atlantic: 
Number. 3, 834 7 40 9 3 890 
Percent. 98.6 0.2 1.0 0.2 100 
East South Central: 
Number. 58 2 1,337 
Percent [rere 4.3 0.2 100 
West South Central: 
1,718 2 29 1 1,750 
Mountain: 
1,030 2 5 1 1,038 
Poreent............. 99. 2 0.2 0.5 0.1 100 
‘acific: 
Number. 1,355 51 15 1 1,422 
Percent end 95.3 3.6 1.0 0.1 100 
Continental United States: 
26, 861 21 655 49) 27, 836 
P 96.5 1.0 2.3 0.2 100 
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INCOME FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Since data on income include all funds for school libraries handled 
by school authorities, moneys received for classroom collections, as 
well as for centralized libraries, are included. The superintendents 
were requested to give the total incomes for school libraries for the 
school year 1934-35. They were asked also to itemize the total in- 
comes showing the amounts received from local school funds, State 
school or library funds, public library funds, and other sources. 

In reporting the items, some of the superintendents gave the total 
incomes but did not indicate distribution as to sources. For this 
reason, the amounts given in the column headed “total income,” in 
table XXII are somewhat larger than the sum of the amounts dis- 
tributed as to sources. The percentages in table XXII are computed 
upon the actual sums of the amounts distributed as to sources. It is 
assumed that the distribution of the total incomes as to sources would 
be the same proportionately for those not indicating the distribution 
as for those that did. 

In the county unit school systems, as reported in table XXII, the 
35.9 percent derived from local school funds and the 41 percent from 
county funds may be considered as one item, making a total of 76.9 
percent from local sources. By way of explanation, some county unit 
(urban and rural) school districts are divided into sub-taxing districts 
and some are not. For purposes of this study, counties which are not 
divided into subtaxing districts, were considered local districts. Some 
of the superintendents of such counties reported money received for 
libraries from county-wide sources as local funds; others reported 
such money as county funds. The number of superintendents re- 
porting from counties with subtaxing districts was almost negligible. 

The county (rural only) and the county unit (urban and rural) 
school systems receive a larger proportion of their school library funds 
from State school or library funds than do city systems. This is to 
be expected for State funds are frequently granted to school districts 
that are unable to raise sufficient funds to maintain the educational 
standards set up by the States and a large number of poor districts are 
located in rural areas. 

Income from public library funds is reported by superintendents of 
school systems in which school and public library boards have entered 
into agreements whereby library service for schools is furnished co- 
operatively by the two agencies. For the school systems reporting, 
this arrangement is evidently more common in city than in county 
school systems. 
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Taste XXII.—INCOME FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, SOURCE, AMOUNT 
AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS RE- 
PORTING, 1934-35 


Source 
System State : 
a County school or tones Other Total 1 
unds rary sources 
funds funds unds 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
y: 
ee ee ne ae $4, 416, 724 $232, 665 $183, 694 $205, 548 $269, 696 | $5, 843, 894 
ae ee 83. 2 4.4 3.5 3.8 5.1 100.0 
County (rural only): 
VR ee See $468, 494 $88, 085 $129, 677 $21, 324 $66, 931 $913, 109 
60.5 11.4 16.7 2.8 8.6 100.0 
County unit (urban and rural): 
Amount. $54, 034 $61, 679 $12, 521 $150, 790 
35.9 41.0 100.0 
Total: 
Amount.._____....- $4, 939, 252 $382, 429 $325, 892 $226, 872 $358,783 | $6,907, 793 
Percent___------.-- 79.3 6.1 5.2 3.6 5.8 100.0 


7 


County funds 

State, school or library funds 
Public library funde 

Other sources 

RORY Local school funds 


Figure 5.—Percentage distribution of school library income by source, 1934-35. 


1 Includes income not distributed as to source. 
4 
City Systems Urban-Rural Systems Rural Systems 
Hl 
79.3 
All Systems 
Legend: 
— 
| 
j 
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Income for school libraries received from sources not designated on 
the form was reported under the item “other sources.’’ Percentages 
of the total incomes received for school libraries by city and county 
(rural only) school systems which come from ‘other sources” are 
given in table XXII. Income reported under “other sources’’ repre- 
sents money donated by parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations interested in the welfare of the schools, school 
clubs, school classes, and faculty members. 

For the schools reporting, the local school district is the source of 
most of the income for school libraries for all of the regions as well as 
for the United States (table XXIII). It has been pointed out that 
the approximate percentage of funds received for school libraries from 
local school funds in county unit (urban and rural) school systems in- 
cludes the amounts received from “local school funds” and from 
“county funds.” This would tend to increase the amount received 
from local school funds in the regions containing county unit school 
systems. 


Taste XXIII.—INCOME FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, SOURCE, AMOUNT, 
AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS RE- 
PORTING, BY REGIONS, 1934-35 


Source 
Region State 
a County | school or — Other Total in- 
funds funds library funds sources come ! 
funds 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 
New England: 
$170, 605 $6, 221 $21, 221 $12, 532 $212, 328 
3.0 10.1 5.9 100. 0 
Middle Atlantic: 
ee $1, 532, 901 $270 $50, 619 $47, 897° $44,540 | $1,727, 122 
91.4 0 3.0 2. 100.0 
East North Central: 
Amonnt.................-.- $1, 332, 830 $30, 502 $64, 780 $131, 530 $46,128 | $1, 617, 553 
83.0 1.9 4.0 8.2 2. 100.0 
West North Central 
eae. $475, 186 $26, 400 $44, 328 $11, 369 $11, 134 $576, 774 
ee 83.6 4.6 7.8 2.0 100.0 
South Atlantic: 
ee $133, 653 $58, 983 $20, 728 $1, 474 $45, 757 $328, 623 
a 51.3 22.6 7.9 0.6 27, 100.0 
East South Central: 
Amount ----| $174,909 $36, 668 $5, 574 $400 $30, 998 $250, 431 
EE: 70.4 14.7 2.2 0.2 12.5 100.0 
West South Central 
rer $461, 809 $24, 537 $35, 236 $10, 921 $33, 315 $570, 320 
81.6 4.4 6.2 19 100.0 
Mountain: 
TR. Sc cculewncannseas! $232, 770 $16, 993 $4, 631 $60 $9, 303 $266, 443 
ee 88.3 6.4 1.8 0 3.5 100.0 
$424, 589 $188, 076 $93, 775 $2, 000 $125,076 | $1,358, 199 
50.9 22.6 11.3 0.2 15.0 100.0 
Amount.._......_. $4, 939, 252 $382, 429 $325, 892 $226, 872 $358,783 | $6,907, 793 
Percent...........- 79.3 6.1 5. 3.6 5.8 100,0 


1 Includes income not distributed as to source. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Since data for expenditures like that for income include all expendi- 
tures for school libraries handled by school authorities, expenditures 
for classroom collections, as well as for centralized libraries, are 
included. The superintendents were requested to report the total 
expenditures for school libraries for the school year 1934-35. They 
were also asked to distribute the total expenditures as to purposes, 
such as books and pamphlets, periodicals, binding and rebinding, 
salaries and equipment. 

In reporting the items some of the superintendents gave the total 
expenditures but did not indicate their distribution as to purposes. 
For this reason, the amounts given in the column “total expenditures” 
in table XXIV are somewhat larger than the sum of the amounts 
distributed as to purposes. The percentages in table XXIV are 
computed upon the actual sums of the amounts distributed as to 
purposes. It is assumed that the distribution of the total expendi- 
tures as to purposes would be the same proportionately for those not 
indicating the distribution as for those who did. 

The portion of the total amount expended for books and pamphlets 
by each of the two types of county school systems is greater than 
the portion of the total amount expended by the city school systems 
for this purpose. 

The reason for this is probably due to the fact that public library 
resources are more prevalent in urban than in rural areas, thus making 
it possible for schools in urban areas to spend a proportionately 
smaller amount of their school library budgets for books and periodi- 
cals since they may utilize public library facilities. Furthermore, 
the fact that the larger schools in cities employ full-time librarians 
makes the proportion of the school library budget spent for books 
smaller than in places where little is spent for salaries. This is 
shown in table XXIV. It is noted in the discussion of the section 
on the administrative control of school libraries that instances in 
which library service for schools is administered cooperatively by 
school and public library boards are more numerous in city than in 
county school systems (table XX). 

The amount expended for periodicals by all systems represents 3.5 
percent of the total expenditure for school libraries for these systems. 
Since a number of the superintendents explained that in their school 
systems, expenditures for periodicals are not separated from those 
for books and pamphlets, this figure is smaller than the real amount 
spent, therefore, it seems best to combine the two items. If this is 
done, the total expenditures for “books, pamphlets, and periodicals’’ 
is $2,468,466, or 37.3 percent of the total expenditures for school 
libraries for all school systems reporting these expenditures. 
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TaBLE XXIV.—EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, PURPOSE, 
AMOUNT, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS REPORTING, 1934-35 


Purpose 
System . Binding 
Books and | Periodi- . Equip- | Al! other 
pamphlets | cals Salaries | “ment | purposes| 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
‘Amount... .---| $1, 700, 157 | $189, 207 | $193, 849 | $3,493,871 | $77,057 | $81,727 | $5,840, 589 
Percent.............. 29.7 3.4 60.9 13 1.4 100.0 

County (rural only): 

ee $456,747 | $32,088 | $21, 494 $185, 478 | $18,757 | $20,503 $880, 330 
wensent..............-. 62.1 4.4 2.9 25.2 2.6 2.8 100.0 

=. unit (urban and 
$82,529} $7,738 | $4,968] $42,878 | $3,832] $3,742] $147, 332 
as 56.7 5.3 3.4 29.4 2.6 2.6 100.0 
Amount dence $2, 239,433 | $229,033 | $220,311 | $3,722,227 | $99,646 | $105,972 | $6,868, 251 
33.8 3.5 3.3 56.3 1.5 1.6 100.0 


1 Includes items not distributed as to purpose of expenditures. 


TaBLE XXV.—EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, PURPOSE, 
AMOUNT, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION FOR SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS REPORTING, BY REGIONS, 1934-35 


Purpose 
Region 4: | Binding Total 
Books and | Periodi- : Equip- | All other 
and re- Salaries expendi- 
pamphlets cals binding ment | purposes tures ! 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
New England: 
Amount......_...._-- $49, 968 $4, 630 $4, 138 $137, 969 $4, O11 $3, 413 $209, 928 
re 24.5 2.3 2.0 67.6 1.9 17 100.0 
Middle Atlantic: 
Amount......-.......| $471,385 | $50,857 | $41,500 | $1,040,194 | $25,833 | $28,547 | $1, 706,870 
ne, i 28.4 3.1 2.5 62.7 1.6 17 100.0 
East North Central: 
Amount.............. $437, 299 | $62,242 | $69,630 | $1,098,860 | $21,680 | $26,815 $1,740,810 
eee 3.6 4.1 64.0 1.2 1.6 100.0 
West North Central: 
Amount.............. $220,991 | $24,263 | $16,506 $264,000 | $10,307 | $10, 284 $566, 841 
4.4 3.0 48.3 19 100.0 
South Atlantic: 
oe , $139,900 | $11, 674 $6, 613 $100, 578 $7, 135 $6, 218 $349, 483 
_ ee 51.4 4.3 2.4 37.0 2.6 2.3 100.0 
East South Central: 
,.., ee $91, 758 $8, 094 $7, 052 $127, 141 $5, 319 $4, 347 $247, 296 
= 37.6 3.3 2.9 52.2 2.2 1.8 100.0 
$225, 408 | $16,311 | $15,045 $271,039 | $13, 384 $5, 851 $562, 247 
41.2 3.0 2.7 49.5 2.5 OS | 100.0 
$110, 873 | $11,094 | $13, 157 $110, 150 $2, 972 $968 $260, 476 
44.5 4.4 5.3 44.2 1.2 - 0.4 100.0 
$491,851 | $39,868 | $46,670 $572, 296 $9,005 | $19,529] $1, 224, 300 
41.7 3.4 3.9 48.5 0.8 1.7 100.0 
Amount._._._- $2, 239, 433 | $229,033 | $220,311 | $3,722,227 | $99,646 | $105,972 | $6,868, 251 
Percent._. 33.8 3.5 3.3 56.3 1,5 1,6 100.0 


1 Includes items not distributed as to purpose of expenditure. 


Another item that seemed difficult to report was that showing ex- 
penditures for binding and rebinding of school library books. Some 
superintendents stated that most of the binding for such books is 


done in their own school binderies which are connected with their 
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print shops and that costs for binding and printing are not segre- 
gated. Some reported that this work was done by relief workers. 
In one instance, school library fines were used in paying for binding. 
The amount reported for binding and rebinding for all school systems 
in table XXIV is 3.3 percent of the total expenditures for school 
libraries for these school systems. 


WY 


RY 


City Systems 


Books, pamphlets and periodicals 
Binding and rebinding 
Salaries 
Equipment 
other purposes 


Fiaure 6.—Percentage distribution of school library expenditures by purpose, 1934-35. 


When it came to indicating. the amounts expended for salaries, 
another difficulty was encountered because salaries for librarians are 
included frequently in teachers’ salary budgets. It was explained 
in a number of cases that in elementary schools, particularly those in 
which the platoon type of organization prevails, librarians are teachers. 
For all systems, the amount reported for salaries is 56.3 percent of 
the total expenditures for school libraries. 

Expenditures for all purposes not designated on the form are 
tabulated under the item ‘“‘all other purposes” in table XXIV. 
Amounts spent by each of the school systems reporting for equip- 


ment and “all other purposes’’ are given in table XXIV, 
77906°—38—3 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY TABLE 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIBRARY 
STATISTICS FOR 4 GROUPS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND 
SCHOOLS UNDER ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS, 1934-35 


Counties 
Cities of 
Item ,000 to Coun- | County | Total 
| 
an 
on only rural 
1 3 7 8 9 
School systems 
Number sent to. ....--.-- 220) 1,944 3, 180 246 6, 327 
Usable replies. 151 1 433 1 82) 3, 130 
Percent 64 73.71 29. 91 33. 33 49. 47 
Schools in systems: 
Number sent to. ..-...--- 5, 453 9, 283 227, 500 260, 950 
Number reported in us- , 
able replies !_._...-....-. 2, 535) 5, 830 50, 853 4,302} 72,480 
Percent replying......---- 46. 49 62. 80 24. 24 27.78 
centralized 
ral 
ee 1, 242) 22, 656 1,797| 32,126 
Percent................- 47.97 41.84 42.11 
Served by classroom col- oy 
lections: 
44. 22 
Percent ‘by either 
centralized libraries or 
collections___- 86. 18 94. 25 88. 96 92.74 
nrollmen' 
In all systems. ....--..--- 2, 067, 854/2, 222, 797 13, 385, 049 434,193 
Reported in usable re- 


plies. 
Percent 
Served a centralized 


Total number of volumes in 
centralized libraries (ap- 


proximate) 5, 


Average size of centralized 
libraries (in volumes) __- 
— size of centralized 


raries (in volumes) -_- 


umes owned per child 
served by centralized 


Average number of volumes 
added per centralized li- 


brary in 1934-35... 


of systems re- 


Average per system____-_- 
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Total. for li- 
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Amount. 


Average per system_...__- 
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per pup’ 


1, 371, 990)1, 
76 66. 35) 


887, 622 
64. 70) 


2, 978, 000)3, 
2, 545) 


1, 622) 


54 137 
$2,504,406/$1,087,730 
78 7, 939 


3, 231, 324) 443, 241/12,501,017 
64 27.45 47. 29 


5 1,775,010) 245, 016}7, 209, 674 
80 54. 93 55. 28 57. 67 


10,991,750) 1, 164, 000) 
578) 71 
333 


28,346,250 
1, 018 
407 


2, 
$913, 109) $150, 790}$6,907,793 
2, 185 , 690 
38 65 
705 2, 568 
$880, 330} $147, 332 1 
1, 249 2,675 
+36 64 


ese figures are not the same as in subsequent tables becat 
in ‘the’ United States a junior high school housed in the same buil 
as a separate school, likewise a regular high school ——. w 
7 te school, but in other tables in this study such a 


use in arriving at the total number of schools 
lding with an elementary school was counted 
th an elementary school was counted as a 
mbination is treated as 1 school. Number of 


ols reported in usable replies, comparable with data i ‘as cabesquent tables, is Group I, 5,116; Group II, 


2,439; Group III, 3, ane: Group IV, 5,373; counties, 
by centralized lib raries, comparable’ with data in su 
Group III, 1,515; Group IV, 2,636; counties, 19,016; county units, 1,636 


6; county units, 4,120. Number of schools served 
uent mer is: Group I, 1,863; Group II, 1,170; 


OL] 
66. 66. 752,183) 
2, 340, 739 7, y 
185, 750 131, 250 4, 895, 500) 16, 190, 500 
2, 784 2, 067 1,857 2, 254 
1, 698) || 1, 008 1,377 
Average number of vol- : 943 
Total income for libraries: 137. 46 
4|$1,038,762 $1,252,601 $5, 843, 894 
45, 333 8, 062! 2, 623) 1, 038 3, 257 
64 88 -81 84 -74 
Number of systems re- 
396 1, 207 1, 794 
$1,025,538) $1,222,915 $5, 840, 589 
2, 256 
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TasLe 10.—NUMBER OF FULL- AND PART-TIME LIBRARIANS IN 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 1934-35 


Number of librarians in centralized libraries 


Elemen- Juni Seni El Total num- 
Elemen- | tary and | Junior ber for 
Population group ter lt senior regular tary and 
y junior high only school 
by State high h high all high system 
Full-| Part- | Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-| Full- | Part-|Full-| Part-} Full- | Part- 
time} time | time] time | time] time | time] time | time | time | time} time | time | time 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 | 12] 8 “4 15 
Continental 
United States_| 907 |4,275 | 110 | 358 | 559 | 390 | 503 | 742 (1,375 |1,418 | 341 |1,584 |3,808 | 8,770 
Group 19 | 472) 38 9 | 280 35 | 88 5 | 491 26 1 4 |1,214 551 
Group II_.._-| 113 | 237} 26 22 | 169 ‘54 | 38 6| 189 40 5 3| 544 363 
Group III_...| 50} 311] 11 17| 7 94 | 89 73 | 258] 121 8 12| 497 630 
GroupIV____| 74 16} 114 18 170 | 201} 429] 292] 585] 70 142 | 671 | 2,049 
Counties. ___.| 353 |2,576 | 18] 181 5 27| 69| 189] 117 | 553 | 244 /1,360 | 806 | 4,886 
County units.| 8 7 1 15 8 10} 18 28 93 | 18 63 76 291 
14 37 
6 9 
10 13 
4 65 
1 3 
35 127 
Arizona: 
Group IV___- 1 | 1 1 1 4 4 25 
Total_____- 2 5 1 6 3 1 2 5 4 10 ee 13 47 
Group 2 1 5 1 7 16 
Group IV_. 3 3 4 38 2 13 1 2 10 69 
Counties_ - 1 8 2 1 3 3 3 35 9 53 
Total_____. 4 39 2 4 3 7 7 43 i 16 1 38 28 147 
California: 
Group i...... 15 151 45 144 154 
Group 5 19 5 Si 141 48 
Group IIT__- 16 4 2 2 8 2 2 2 ll 39 216 
Group IV__- 4 43 6 8 1 1 5 6 ll 29 77 
Counties_._..} 25 1 3 1 1 14 41 114 
Total__._ | 65 | 313 | 20 10 | 81 11 | 30 9 92 65 1294 | 2409 
Colorado: 
4 
8 
23 
20 
55 
2 
3 
Delaware: 
Counties 1 1 | 6 8 8 10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 10.—NUMBER OF FULL- AND PART-TIME LIBRARIANS IN 
CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 1934-35—Continued 


Number of librarians in centralized libraries 


Elemen- Total num- 
Junior- Senior or Elemen- 
Elemen- | tary and Junior ber for 
Population group tary junior hi senior regular tary and 
igh only school 
by State high high high all high system 
Full-| Part- | Full-} Part-|Full-| Part- | Full-| Part-| Full- | Part-|Full-| Part-} Fuil- | Part- 
time} time | time} time | time} time |time | time | time | time | time} time | time | time 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 
Dist.of Columbia: 
Florida: 
County units_|_-..- 1 2 7 2 1 9 21 
1 
1 
20 
63 
13 
98 
9 
17 
4 
30 
3 
1 19 
1 23 29 
Group 29 | 10 1 2 29 | 2 32 101 
1 14 17 77 42 304 
Total_____. 55 | 255 5 8 16 30 3 16 86 144 1 3 | 2167 456 
Indiana: 
Group 5 6 6 24 3 39 10 
Group 1 2 1 1 3 12 4 
Group 1 2 2 2 1 7 6 12 17 
Group 1 4 5 21 17 3 23 66 
Counties. .... 2 16 1 10 9 2 1 8 47 23 75 
Total__.... 9 39 8 20 5 7 31 57 25 10 50 | 109 172 
Group 5 7 6 1 5 17 9 
Group IV.... 1 4 2 2 7 20 1 2 ll 32 
Total_..... 5 ® Ivana~ 2 5 13 9 22 19 29 1 15 39 84 
Kansas: 
Group I aa 6 3 1 1 5 | ees See 17 37 
Group III 4 7 1 2 4 9 233 
Group IV. eo 3 3 8 6 3 ll SE cue. 1 21 33 
Counties. ...]-..-- cen 13 3 19 1 5 4 41 
Total___._. 6 62 |--.-- 3] 18 18 8 19 23 35 1 6 51 | 2144 
Kentucky: 
Group 1 1] 12 5 5 7 2 9 20 31 
Total____.. 1 10 7 21; 14 30 2 47 48 185 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


Taste 10.—NUMBER OF FULL- AND PART-TIME LIBRARIANS IN 
CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 1934-35—Continued 


Number of librarians in centralized libraries 


Elemen- Total num- 
; Junior- Senior or Elemen- 
Elemen- | tary and Junior ber for 
Population group tar senior regular tary and 
y junior high only school 
by State high high high all high system 
Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-| Full- | Part-|Full-) Part-| Full-| Part- 
time] time | time] time | time! time |time| time | time | time | time] time | time | time 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12) 13 14 15 
Louisiana: 
County units 2 2 2 34 7 29 ll 93 
Maine: 
3 
7 6 
1 25 
32 
19 
41 
4 
13 
14 
20 
16 
67 
31 
259 
31 
54 
263 
2438 
19 
23 
46 
420 
508 
Mississippi: 
Group 1 : 4 6 12 
4 4 2 7 1 ll 17 
Counties. 2 1 7 ll 40 15 69 
Total___... 5 2 1 12 10 9 il 2 38 100 
Missouri: 
Group II.....} 8 wanes 1 1 20 4 
Group IV....| 1 hicexs 5 7 21 8 1 16 98 
ounties..... 70 | 312 1 1 16 1 88 89 432 
Total__.._. 82 | 335 1 7) 5 | 10 30 48 69 3 91 | 7157 537 
Montana: 
Group 1 1 9 
Group IV_.-- 3 ) 5 8 
Counties- - - 3 5 4 55 
Total____-. 7 10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLE 10.—NUMBER OF FULL- AND PART-TIME LIBRARIANS IN 
CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 1934-35—Continued 


Number of librarians in centralized libraries 


Elemen- Total num- 
Junior- Senior or | Elemen- 
Elemen- | tary and Junior ber for 
Population group t : senior regular tary and 
ary junior high only school 
by State high high high all high system 
Full-| Part- | Full-} Part-|Full-} Part-|Full-] Part-| Full-| Part- -| Part- | Full- | Part- 
time} time | time} time | time] time |time| time | time | time | time] time | time | time 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 | 122] 183 14 15 
Nebraska: 
Total... 7 2 5 2 2 28 30 2 12 37 
Nevada: 
Group III. 2 
Group IV-_.--}....- 4 7 
New Hampshire: 
7 it 
29 10 
32 19 
32 32 
35 71 
21 50 
149 182 
4 1 
6 29 
1 54 
ll 84 
161 1 
59 14 
48 22 
67 89 
46 237 
381 363 
16 39 
5 33 
9 57 
83 31 
113 160 
1 3 
1 6 
140 
2 149 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 10.—NUMBER OF FULL- AND PART-TIME LIBRARIANS IN 
CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 1934-35—Continued 


Number of librarians in centralized libraries 


Elemen- Total num- 
Junior- Senior or | Elemen- 
Elemen- | tary and Junior ber for 
Population group tar senior regular tary and 
y junior high only F school 
by State high high high all high system 
Full-| Part- | Full-} Part- | Full-} Part-|Full-| Part-| Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-| Full-| Part- 
time} time | time} time | time] time |time|time |time |time |time |time |time |time 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 | 13 4 ib 
Ohio: 
Group 44 43 9 2] 52 2! 36 1 49 1 190 52 
Group 4 14 3 19 8 11 41 26 
Group III 1 a 4 2 ae 6 13 10 6 2 2 22 47 
Group IV__- 3 14 1 J 5 12 33 6 35 5 16 27 108 
4° 1 66 14 197 15 330 
Total_____- 52 | 131] 13 38 | 74 15 | 58 51 112 | 21|..216 | 295 563 
Oklahoma: 
Group 3 1 36 5] 111 4 13 192 
Total_____. 60 1 41 | 18 | 131 il 25 6 11 | 103 257 
Oregon: 
Group 2 1 7 
Group IV..-.| 2 6 21 
Counties. 1 4 9 2 79 7 104 
Total_____- 3 12 2 rh) 22 132 
Pennsylvania: 
Group 2 8 2 4| 18 4 13 1 40 18 
Group III....| 7 12 1 14] 15 5 38 72 52 
Group IV__-. 2 57 1 | 21 41 40 21 54 1) 17 76 207 
Counties. 1 58 |..... 4 14 29 6 89 6 50 27 241 
Total_____- 12 | 229 35 | 69 44 90 “4 101 163 17 68 | 204 613 
Rhode Island 
Total_____. 5 8 ee 14 4 1 |. 7 2 1 2 29 16 
South Carolina: 
Group 2 1 6 6 1 1 ll 21 
Counties.._..| 3 21 2 7 2 2 5 12 13 42 
Total__-__--. tt 43 1 1 2 1 5 7 13 9 6 13 38 14 
South Dakota: 
Group 2 3 13 
Group IV_. 2 3 2 9 4 18 
Counties. 1 1 136 
Total... 3 1 1 5 4 2 34 8 167 
‘Tennessee: 
GroupIV..-.| 4 5 1 1 8 3 13 31 
Counties. ___- 45 47 2 es 1 1 1 6 8 6 16 60 85 
County units.|_ 1 2 3 5 
Total_____- 56 78 2 “4 6 6 3 2 20 15 6 20 93 135 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLeE 10—NUMBER OF FULL- AND PART-TIME LIBRARIANS IN 
CENTRALIZED LIBRARIES, 1934-35—Continued 


Number of librarians in centralized libraries 


Elemen- Total num- 
Junior- Senior or Elemen- 
Elemen- | tary and Junior ber for 
Population grou senior regular tary and 
tary high allhigh | School 
Full-| Part- | Full-| Part- | Full-| Part- | Full-| Part-| Full-} Part- | Full-| Part-| Full-| Part- 
time} time | time} time | time} time | time} time | time | time | time} time time | time 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 | 2) 8B 14 15 
Vermont: 
Total...__. 2 1 2 2 5 12- 
Virginia: 
Group 1 2 1 1 2 4 5 
Group III-_.-- 1 1 1 6 7 
Group IV_.-- 1 3 1 1 2 7 ll 
Total... 110 1 1 4 5 5 2 23 27) 15 71 51 216 
Washington: 
Group 2 2 5 2 1 7 13 22 
Group 1 1 4 1 4 5 7 35 
Counties. - - -- 3 ll 2 1 1 1 2 1 4 17 1 37 13 68 
Total_.-_-- 5 43 2 2 6 12 5 6 25 29 1 37 44 129 
West Virginia: 
County units.| 6 16 1 8 5 7 9 24 13 33 1 10 35 98 
Wisconsin: 
Group § ll 
Group III_...| 2 34 
GroupIV...-| 1 68 
Counties. 844 
Total..__.. 8 957 
Wyoming: 
Petal... ...|..... 2 2 5 3 3 6 15 
1 Includes 4 in peaks >. 6 Supervisory districts. 
2 Includes 1 in junior coll 7 Includes 2 in teacher-training institution. 
3 Includes all of Delaware an Wilmington. 8 Only distribution possible. 
‘ Includes 4 in teacher-training institutions. ® Includes J in teac! teacher-training institution. 
5 Parishes. 1° Includes districts. 
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APPENDIX 
(Form used in collecting data) 
Unirep States 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Orrice or EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 


To THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS: 

Our library statistics for 1929 showed that the number of school libraries of 
3,000 or more volumes increased 100 percent from 1923 to 1929. It is again 
time to collect data on the school library so that educators may judge how 
effectively this institution is supplementing the work of the school. 

For 1934-35 we are attempting to collect information on school libraries of all 
sizes, not by individual schools but by totals for all those schools under the 
administration of each superintendent. 

We will greatly appreciate your filling in the information called for below. 
You may use the enclosed envelope, which requires no postage, in returning the 
blank. 

Cordially yours, 
GoopYKoonmTz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 


Enclosure. 
(City or county) (State) 
(Name) 
"(Official title) 


Scuoot Liprary Statistics FoR ScHoot YEAR 1934-35 


1. Give number of schools, number of pupils, and number of librarians: 


Number of Schools Enrollment Number of Librarians 
Type of School Having Served by 
Total | centralized} Total | centralized 
libraries libraries 


Elementary school only. 
Elementary and junior high school 

only. 
Junior high school 
Junior-senior high 
Senior or regular high school only_-- 
Elementary and all high school. 


TOTAL FOR SCHOOL SysTEM-. 
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2. Give number of centralized libraries of various sizes, and number of volumes 
added in 1934-35: 


Number of libraries of various sizes (in volumes) ! | Number 


of vol- 
Type of school umes 
Under | 500 to | 1,000 to | 3,000 to | 5,009 to |10,000 or} added in 
500 999 2,999 | 4,999 | 9,999 more | 1934-35! 
Elementary school only 
Elementary and junior high school only-_--- 
Junior high school only.-.-.......-..--.----|-------- 


Junior-senior high school. 
Senior or regular high school only. -...--..- 
Elementary and all high school 


Total ror SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


3. Give number of schools, NOT having centralized libraries, that have class- 
room collections ONLY: 


Number 
a. Number of elementary schools having classroom collections only. ------ 


b. Number of high schools? having classroom collections only 
4. How many of the libraries reported in item 2 are: 

b.. Branch public 

c. School libraries open to the public___------------------------- ------ 

d. School libraries not open to the public_...-------------------- ------ 
5. How many of the libraries reported in item 2 are: 

a. Controlled by the school board_-._--------------------------- ------ 

Controlled by public library board. 

c. Controlled by a combination of school and public library boards. ------ 

d. Controlled by some other board (specify) --------------------- ------ 
6. Income for school libraries for school year 1934-35: 


Source of income Amount 


From local schoo] funds $. 
From county funds... 
From State school or library funds. 
From public library funds. 

Other sources... 


ToTAL INCOME 


7. Expenditures for school libraries for school year 1934-35: 


Item of expenditure Amount 


For books and pamphlets. $. 
For periodicals___..-- 
For binding and rebinding 

For salaries... 
For equipment 

For other 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 


1 A volume is a printed work bound in stiff covers so as to stand on a shelf; also an unbound book of over 
100 pages, or an unbound book of less than 100 pages if cataloged, accessioned, and treated as a volume in all 
respects.—A. L. A. definition. 

? Including junior high schools. 
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List oF OrHEeR PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
CoNTAINING STATISTICS ON ScHooL LIBRARIES 


Commissioner of education. Annual reports, 1870 to 1886-87; 1892-93; 1895- 
96; 1899-1900; 1903. 21 v. 

Data for school libraries are contained in the tables for libraries in the following annual reports: 1870, 
Table XVII; 1871, Table XIV; 1872, Table XIV; 1873, Tables XV and XVI; 1874, Tables XVI and 
XVII; 1875, Table XVI; 1876, Table XVI; 1877, Table XVI; 1878, Table XVI; 1879, Table XVI; 1880, 
Table XVI; 1881, Table X VI; 1882-83, Table XVI; 1883-84, Table X VI; 1884-85, Table X V1 (Reprinted 
with additions, 1886); 1885-86, Table 88; 1886-87, Tables 101 and 102; 1892-93, V. I, Table, p. 756-63; 
1895-96, V. I, Table, p. 370-521 (Reprinted 1897); 1899-1900, V. I, Table p. 946-1165. (Reprinted 1901 
and 1903); 1903, V. I, Table p. 780-1017 (Reprinted 1904). 


General statistics of all public libraries in the United States. Jn Public libraries 


in the United States of America. Special report, Chap. XX XIX, p. 1110- 
1174. 1876. 


Statistics of public libraries in the United States and Canada [1891]. Weston 
Flint. Circular of information, 1893, No. 7. 213 p. 


Statistics of public, society, and school libraries, 1908. Bulletin 1909, No. 5. 
214 p. 


Public, society, and school libraries [1913]. Bulletin 1915, No. 25. 257 p. 


Statistics of public, society, and school libraries, 1923. Bulletin 1926, No. 9. 
179 p. 


Statistics of public, society, and school libraries, 1929. Bulletin 1930, No. 37. 
365 p. 


Biennial survey of education, 1916-18. Vol. 4. Jn its Statistics of public high 
schools, 1917-18, Chap. II, p. 185-187 (Bulletin 1919, No. 91). 

Biennial] surveys for succeeding years containing library data in their statistical reports of public 
high schools follow: 1920-22, Vol. 2, Chap. VI, Table 1, p. 534 (Bulletin 1924, No. 14); 1922-24, Chap 
XXIV, Table 1, p. 800 (Bulletin 1926, No. 23); 1924-26, Chap. X XIII, p. 1046-47 (Bulletin 1928, No. 25); 
1926-28, Chap. XXIV. Table 57, p. 1055 (Bulletin 1930, No. 16); 1928-30, Vol. II, Chap. VI, p. 695 
(Bulletin 1931, No. 20); 1932-34, Chap. V, p. 15. (Bulletin 1935, No. 2). 
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CHAPTER VI 


STATISTICS OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN '! 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF DATA 


For the past decade the Office of Education has periodically compiled 
statistics dealing with special schools and classes for exceptional chil- 
dren. During that time the importance of adjusting instructional 
procedures to meet the needs of individual boys and girls has been 
increasingly stressed in the general philosophy of education. Inherent 
in this development has been the growth of special facilities for pupils 
whose mental or physical condition demands something different 
from the ordinary school curriculum. Residential schools have for 
many years taken care of extreme cases, and these they are continuing 
to serve, in many States with expanding facilities and enriched oppor- 
tunities for the students enrolled. City schools, too, show a consist- 
ent growth in the extent of the program, even the depression failing 
to stem to any serious degree the advances that have been made. 

Table 1 presents an aggregation of the statistics for city school 
systems, dating back for some groups to 1922 and for others to 1930 
or 1932. The regularity with which city statistics in this field are 
now being gathered by the Office of Education (i. e., every 2 years), 
the consequent growing familiarity of city school officials with the 
items on which data are requested, and the refinements of technique 
developed in the attempt to make the returns as nearly complete 
as possible have no doubt had some bearing upon the increased num- 
bers of pupils reported in special schools and classes in recent years. 
Yet, obviously these factors alone cannot account for the change that 
has taken place from one period of report to the next. Exceptional 
children have become a recognized element in the city school system 
as well as in the residential school, and suitable provision for them has 
become a responsibility recognized by an increasing number of school 
officials. 

The only two groups listed in table 1 for whom the data reported 
fail to show an increase in special class enrollment since 1934 are the 
socially maladjusted (behavior problems) and gifted children. With 
reference to the former, emphasis has shifted to the child guidance clinic 
as the medium of treatment to such a marked extent that it is not sur- 
prising to find a material decrease in provisions made through special 
day schools and classes. The education of gifted children has always 
constituted a subject for debate, with a rather definite difference of 
opinion as to the effect of membership in a special class upon their 

' Statistical work done by Rose Marie Smith and Mary M. Willboite, statistical clerks. All statistical 
data are for the year 1935-36, unless otherwise specified. 
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2 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 
TaBLE 1—HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF STATISTICS REPORTED FOR 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS! 
[Norz.—All data given below are from statistical reports compiled by the Office 
of Education] 
of 
y systems 
Number of | reporting pom 
tates To) 
schools or 
classes 
1 2 3 4 
1, BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 
1922 12 44 () 
1927. 18 80 4, 465 
1932. 20 95 5, 308 
1934 23 119 6, 133 
1936. .... 27 161 7, 251 
2. DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
1922. 16 74 2,911 
1927 22 83 3, 515 
1932. 24 116 4, 434 
1934 25 133 6, 365 
1936. 31 168 9, 318 
3. MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 
1922. 23 133 23, 252 
1927 32 218 51, 814 
1932 39 483 75,099 
1934 39 426 84, 458 
1936 43 643 99, 621 
4. SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN ? 
(Truants or disciplinary cases) 
1930. 20 44 9, 543 
1932. pri 58 14, 354 
1934. 24 66 14, 520 
1936. 20 45 12, 653 
5. DELICATE CHILDREN 3 
(Aneemic, tuberculous, and cardiac cases) 
1930. 27 81 19, 153 
1932 28 135 24, 020 
1934 31 138 22, 962 
1936. 30 150 23, 517 
6. CRIPPLED CHILDREN 3 
1930. 22 81 13, 120 
1932. 24 145 16, 166 
1934 25 229 17, 725 
1936. 30 301 24, 865 
7. SPEECH-DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 4 
1932. 5 22, 735+- 
1934. 21 109 153 
1936. 22 123 116, 770 
8. GIFTED CHILDREN é 
1932. 1, 834 
1934. © ll © 17 3, Sat 
1936. 9 14 3, 009 
1 Including home and hospital instruction. 1 Data not available. 
3 Data previous to 1930 not available. ‘4 Data previous to 1932 not available. | * Data not complete. 
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social adjustment. Many fine things are being done for this group 
without separate organizations for their instruction. 

Delicate children in special classes, while numbering more than in 
1934, are fewer than in 1932. With this group, also, some discussion 
has arisen regarding the wisdom of segregation (except for extreme 
cases) in so-called “open-window” or other type of special class. 
Undernourished or anemic children are quite frequently found in 
regular classes, with an adjustment of the daily program made to fit 
their needs. This arrangement would, of course, have a definite 
effect upon the trend of enrollment in special educational groups. 

Table 2 presents for residential schools a summary comparable for 
two groups (the blind and the deaf) to that given in table 1 for city 
school systems. These residential schools have had a much longer 
history than day classes and were established to care for the obvious 
cases of disability. Practically every State in the Union has made 
such provision within its own borders or makes arrangements for 
service within a neighboring State. While the school populations 
have grown in these institutions, they do not show the marked increases 
that prevail in some types of day schools, since they represent selected 
groups of extreme handicaps, which have always demanded attention. 
Moreover, the persistent efforts made through medical science and 
research to reduce the incidence of blindness and deafness should show 
results in the institutional population of these groups. Of course, 
it is recognized that, even though progress has been made, particularly 
in the field of safeguarding sight, many children have been without 
the help of the residential school who were in need of it. The increase 
in the figures, as given in table 2 for the blind and the deaf, shows that 
a growing number of cases has been reached since 1922. 

Historical data for residential schools for the mentally deficient * 
and the delinquent ‘* are not included in table 2 because of the lack 
of comparable figures for previous years. The institutional popula- 
tion as a whole could, of course, be given on the basis of statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census. Such a report would, how- 
ever, be a mere duplication of data. It is rather the purpose of the 
studies pursued by the Office of Education to restrict the data gathered 
to those dealing with the educational programs in these institutions. 
Accurate information of this type is not easy to secure. Institutions 
for the delinquent have a constantly changing population and there- 
fore find it difficult to submit data which represent stable conditions 
for the year. Institutions for the mentally deficient serve adults as 

2 The States which have no State-supported residential institutions for the deaf and the blind within their 
own borders are as follows: For the deaf, Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Wyoming; for the blind, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming, 

3 Every State except Arizona, Arkansas, and Nevada has a publicly supported residential institution for 


the mentally deficient. From one of these (Arkansas) data are reported from a small private school. 
‘One or more residential schools for delinquents exist in every State of the Union. 


j 
| | 
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well as children, and many of the former are enrolled for one period 
or more per week in some type of educational activity. It is thus 
not a simple matter to separate adults from children in reporting the 
educational program. Moreover, “educational” or “school” work 
means to some institutional officials any activity in which the inmate 
engages which serves to develop his potentialities, whether carried on 
in the classroom, the kitchen, or the institution grounds. Hence the 
“number enrolled in school work” is open to varied interpretations, 
although precautionary measures were taken in the attempt to secure 
a uniform type of report. The figures given for 1935-36 in table 2 
and elsewhere in this report represent, it is believed, the most careful 
analysis of the problem that has been made to date. 


Taste 2.—SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, WITH 
HISTORICAL DATA FOR THE BLIND AND THE DEAF 


{Notg.—All data given below are from statistical reports compiled by the Office of Education] 


Number of 
Year by type of pupils 
enro 
1 2 3 4 
Blind: 
1922. 48 4, 634 
1927. 41 51 5, 245 
1931 41 55 5, 530 
1936. 41 55 5, 851 
Deaf: 
1922 43 75 11, 417 
1927. 44 76 3, 928 
1931 45 83 14, 854 
1936... 45 379 15, 366 
Mentally deficient—1936 4 47 130 521,889 
quent—1936 4 49 154 31, 174 
Outlying parts of the United States 
Blind—1936 1 20 
eaf—1 1 76 
es, ine Islands 
d— 
1927 1 21 
1936. 1 6140 
Deaf— 
1927. 1 101 
1 1 
Puerto Rico 
Blind— 
1922 1 32 
1927 1 38 
1936. 1 50 
Deaf— 
1922 1 37 
1927. 1 38 
1931 1 36 
1936. 1 63 
Delinquent—1936 1 244 
Total number of children, (all {all types), 1935-36: 
Continental United S 74, 280 
Outlying parts. 593 
1 Including District of Columbia. 


2 If departments for Negroes were reported in 1936 as separate schools, they are so mented in this column. 
for years previous to 1936 were adjusted on this basis to make them compara 
3 The 4 schools reporting in 1931 but not in 1936 were all small private institutions, 2 of which are 
known to have been discontinued. 
4 See explanation in text = p. 3. 
4 Includes only children reported as enrolled in school work. 
* Reported in school “for ¢ deat and blind,” without being distributed, 
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Table 3 shows in summary form what the situation was in 1935-36 
with reference to all types of day schools and classes for exceptional 
children. It is presented in two parts, representing something of a 
transition in the method of compiling data. In table 3-A data for 
cities reporting fewer than 5 children in a given group are not included, 
such compilation being more nearly comparable to those made for 
previous years. In table 3-B these smaller groups are included, as 
are also all children reported as taught through home or hospital 
instruction. This represents the most nearly accurate picture that 
can be obtained of the extent to which special education has developed 
in the country. In 45° States and the District of Columbia, and in 
776 different cities, 297,307 children needing special attention because 
of a marked deviation from normal are receiving instruction in special 
day schools or classes, in the hospital, or at home. When to these 
are added 74,280 children in 418 public or private residential schools 
of Continental United States® as indicated in table 2, the total 
becomes 371,587. This is by far the largest number of children of 
this kind ever reported. Yet it represents only about one-tenth of 
the estimated ? number of exceptional children for whom some special 
educational adjustment should be made. 

These 371,587 children ® are served by 15,155 teachers, 9,357 of 
them in city school systems and 5,798 in residential schools. Ex- 
penditures for instructional purposes amounted in the year 1935-36 
to more than- $22,000,000, but the additional costs of institutional 
maintenance in residential schools made the total budgets exceed 66 
millions of dollars. Manifestly special education for exceptional 
children constitutes a very substantial item in our American educa- 
tional program and deserves the most serious study of educators in 
order that it may yield value received for the money invested. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISION IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


A logical accompaniment of special education in the classroom is the 
provision of competent supervision to guide the direction which that 
special education should take. The regular supervisory program for 
normal children in the grades is within itself a responsibility large 
enough to tax the resources of qualified persons, without having added 
to it the problems of children who deviate seriously from normal. 
These require the services of specially trained supervisors who can 

5 Mississippi, Nevada, and New Mexico are the only States from which no day school facilities for ex- 


ceptional children have been reported. Florida reports only home or hospital instruction. 
Bs. In addition, 593 children are reported in special residential schools in outlying parts of the United States. 
(See table 2.) 

1 Estimated on a very conservative basis as follows: Blind and partially seeing, 65,000; Deaf and hard of 
hearing, 400,000; Mentally deficient, 500,000; Behavior problems, 750,000; Delicate, 300,000; Crippled, 100,000; 
Speech-defective, 1,000,000; Mentally gifted, 500,000; Total, 3,615,000. 

§ All figures quoted are approximate, since reports from some schools were not complete on all items. 
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give full time or the major part of their time to the service. In small 
communities such an arrangement is, of course, less practical than in 
the larger cities, but the movement for an integrated plan of supervison 
for all types of special education shows encouraging developments. 

TaBLeE 3.—ENROLLMENT REPORTED BY PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS AND 


CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND NUMBER OF CITIES 
AND STATES REPORTING, 1935-36 


Enrollment 
Number | Number 
of States | of cities B 
Classroom hospital 
1 2 3 4 5 


A. NOT INCLUDING DATA ON CITIES REPORTING FEWER THEN 5 CHILDREN IN A 
GIVEN GROUP 


Blind and partially seeing. 25 142 A es 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing 130 1150 19, 
deficient. 143 1630 1 99, 515 
Socially maladjusted (truant, incorrigible, delinquent) 20 41 
elica 30 135 21, 402 2, 
Crip pled 130 1234 1 12, 593 12, 140 
entally gifted. 9 13 Ne 
Not segregated as to type- -- 3 5 
Total. 146 2737 282, 710 14, 304 


B. INCLUDING = ON HOME OR HOSPITAL PUPILS AND ON CITIES REPORTING 
WER THAN 5 CHILDREN IN A GIVEN GROUP 


Blind and partially seeing. 27 161 > | Sea 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing 131 1168 
Mentally deficient 143 1 643 1 90, 
Socially maladjusted (truant, incorrigible, delinquent). 20 12, 
Delica 30 150 
Crippled 130 1301 
Speech-defective._- 22 123 116, 770 
entally gifted_ 9 14 
Not segregated as to type. -- 3 5 
Total. 246 1776 297,307 


ae some county unit systems in which there are cities with special school facilities for exceptional 
children. 
1 Excludes duplicates. 


In 64 cities, 130 supervisors of exceptional children are at work, while 
in 39 additional cities 113 supervising principals have direction of the 
program within their schools for one or more types of handicapped 
pupils. Thus it may be said that 83 city school systems have estab- 
lished a program of supervision of varying dimensions in this field. 
Only three of these systems encompass all 8 groups of exceptional 
children in the supervisory program. These are Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, Calif., and Boston, Mass. The following 9 cities include 
7 groups: San Bernardino, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Juckevn, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Now 
York, N. Y.; and Philadelphia, Pa. Eleven cities serve 6 groups and 
11 serve 5 groups; 6 include 4 groups; 7, 3 groups; 12, 2 groups; and 
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24 cities serve only 1 group, in most cases the mentally deficient. In 
many instances the supervision of several or even of all groups served 
is centered in the same person, whose preparation in special education 
has presumably been of a comprehensive type. 

Looking at the situation from another angle, one finds the number 
of cities reporting special supervision for the respective groups as 
follows: For the mentally deficient, 81 cities; for the crippled, 48; for 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing, 39; for the delicate, 39; for the blind and 
partially seeing, 36; for the speech-defective, 35; for truants or dis- 
ciplinary cases, 16; for the gifted, 8. 

It is seen that just as the organization of classes for the mentally 
deficient has taken precedence over the establishment of classes for 
other types of exceptional children, so the development of the super- 
visory program for this group has taken first place. On the other 
hand, special facilities for gifted children seem to have lagged behind 
those for any other group. Since it is still a question in the minds of 
many educators as to what constitutes the wisest provision for gifted 
children, this attitude of uncertainty is reflected in the school organi- 


zation. 
ADMINISTRATION OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


Residential schools for handicapped children began their history as 
charitable institutions designed to give care and instruction to those 
whose serious handicaps appeared to make such care necessary. Long 
strides, however, have been made since those early days in the con- 
ception both of what education means and of what the capabilities 
of handicapped boys and girls are. No longer is public education the 
privilege of the selected few, but it is a recognized right of all the 
children of the State, regardless of mental, physical, or social status. 
Moreover, handicapped children have proved able to profit by edu- 
cational programs, many of them achieving results of distinctive 
merit. In consequence, serious consideration has been given to the 
relationship which residential schools should have to the public edu- 
cational system of the State. More and more they are coming to be 
looked upon as constituent parts of that system and not as institu- 
tions apart from it. Particularly does one find this development in 
connection with the State residential schools for the deaf and the 
blind; and leaders in the education of delinquents in the State schools 
are looking toward similar possibilities in their own field. 

Of the 79 residential schools for the deaf in Continental United 
States for which data are reported, 27 are now administered either by 
the State educational authorities or through a combined relationship 
with State educational authorities and a private or other State agency. 
Of 55 residential schools for the blind, 22 report similar administra- 
tive arrangements. Thirteen schools for the deaf and 12 schools for 
the blind are administered exclusively by the State educational au- 
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thorities. Most recent additions to this list are the schools in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin in which by appropriate action in 1937 the admin- 
istration of the schools for the deaf and for the blind was transferred 
from institutional to educational authorities. In cases in which a 
combined relationship holds, the State educational authority carries 
responsibility for placing pupils and giving general supervision to the 
educational program, while the other authority concerned handles 
problems of institutional management. 

Progress in this direction is noted also in the case of schools for 
delinquents, although the acceptance of these schools as educational 
institutions has been less definite. Most of them are still adminis- 
tered as welfare agencies apart from the State educational system. 
This is no doubt partly due to their association in the past with 
reformatories and prisons and partly to the fact that social service 
plays so large a part in the treatment of juvenile delinquents. The 
conviction has been expressed by representative leaders in the field, 
however, that a closer integration of such schools with the public 
educational program would do much toward the acceptance of their 
charges as pupils to be taught rather than as delinquents to be 
punished. 

Institutions for the mentally deficient are, of all four types of resi- 
dential institutions considered in this report, the most difficult to 
classify. They serve young and old, and they carry purely custodial 
responsibilities in the care of the feeble-minded who can profit little 
or not at all from instruction. As custodial institutions they are ad- 
ministered by State boards of public welfare, of charity, or of similar 
functions. Yet in each of those institutions which have adopted pro- 
gressive programs of service there is a school, adapted to the needs of 
all the inmates who can benefit by its offerings. What the relation- 
ship is which such schools within the institutions should have to the 
State educational programs is a problem which is worth serious study, 
in the interests of a coordinated State plan of education for the 
mentally deficient. 

The attitude of thoughtful students toward the whole matter of 
supervision and administration of State schools of all kinds has been 
expressed by Doll ® as follows: 

There is a tendency also for the State institutions to fall outside the usual 
supervisory agencies which State departments of education may provide. 
Some State schools or institutions are in welfare departments; others are in 
educational departments. In any case, these public institutions provide 
school departments that often operate without State supervision. The 
experiences of the public-school system ought to be carried over into the 
educational departments of public institutions, and this should be provided 


by empowering State departments of education to supervise all State insti- 
tutions, or at least the educational departments of such institutions. 


* Coordination of Effort for the Education of Exceptional Children. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1935. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1935, No. 7, p. 68. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 


This statistical report shows to what extent special education had 
progressed in the United States in the year 1935-36. It presents mass 
statistics for the United States as a whole, by States, by cities, and 
by types of children. It points out the facts already discussed with 
regard to special supervision in day schools and the administrative 
control of residential schools. It shows in a general way the part 
which home and hospital instruction plays in the program. Finally 
it gives detailed statistical data of personnel, organization, and expend- 
iture concerning the programs developed in individual cities and 
institutions which have reported to the Office of Education. 

* Students of special education will find in the tables which follow the 
basis for analyzing particular phases of the work on which information 
is desired in the study of a local problem. Standards for special edu- 
cation are still in the stage of development. They vary from State 
to State, from city to city, and even from school to school. The com- 
parison of practices in a number of schools, cities, and States is one of 
the means contributing to the standardization of the program, insofar 
as such standardization is desirable. In the years to come it will be 
possible to note the direction in which we have come, to point out the 
statistical trends from one survey period to the next, and to use them 
as an index of future developments. One thing is sure, namely, that 
the special education of exceptional children is becoming an indis- 
pensable feature of the educational program designed to serve the needs 
of all the children. 
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46 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1934-36 


Taste 12.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN! IN 
tg SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1935-36 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930 


Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
Number vision) 
ng 
a princi- ~ 
verage| pals, | teach 
housed | in spe- |number| ance | visors, |, PS, | books, | Trans- 
with cial | enrolled and | porta- 
normal | school in class- | SUPer- and ion of 
po build- | school room — other | pupils 
ren an expenses 
ings teachers clase 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles......----- {P 8.4 139 139 126 10 | 20, 486 432 | 1,533 
San Diego............--F 15 15 13 2, 289 
rancisco.......-<- P.S 62 53 41} 10,308 233 342 
CoLoRADO 
P.S. 12 12 ll 1 2, 160 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford - 12 11 1} 1,350 
New 28 28 26 2] 3,950 
District oF COLUMBIA 
Washingt 7. &. 48 48 38 3 7,000 3,114 3,411 
nee B 8 8 7 1 1, 547 
{P's 1B 13 1] 1,080 
T 64 64 7 9, 650 
Chicago. {P's 391 sot |} “0 } 
Peoria. P.8 17 17 19 1 
INDIANA 
P.8 14 14 ll 1,462 
Ind P.8 15 15 12 1 141 
South Bend-..--------- P.S 25 25 21 2 3, 155 752 
Iowa 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. ..........--- P.8. 3 3 3, 541 728 33 
LOUISIANA 
B. 1 1, 484 


133 additional blind or partially seeing children are receiving ~~ instruction in the following cities 
reporting fewer than 5 pupils in this group: Anniston, Ala.; Santa bara, Calif.; South Pasadena, ig 4 
pon daho; East St. Louis, Ill.; Paris, Ky.; East Rutherford, N. J.; Nutley, N. J.; Garden City, N. Y.; 
Long Beach, N. Y.; Galion, Ohio; ‘Parma, Oh io; Struther, Ohio; Van Wert, Ohio; Emporium, Pa.; Noi rris- 
town, Pa.; Palmerton, Pa.; Tamaqua, Pa.; West Chester, Pa. The following additional one send blind 
and Partially seein children to classes in neighboring school s ~?—¥ Ann Ar Ashore. — East Orange, 


N; J., 1; Passaic, N. J., 1; Lakewood, Ohio, 9; Wauwatosa, -» 2; Ramsey, N 
iB. blind’ and partially seeing. 


‘P. S.=Partially seeing. 
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TaBLE 12.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1935-36—Continued 


Group I—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930—Continued 


Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
Number vision) 
ng 
pringl- 
verage| pals, 
Cit Number |Number daily | teaching tonne Text- 
y housed | housed | Total | attend-| super- | am, | techs, | Ten 
with in spe- |number| ance visors, 
teaching/supplies,| porta- 
normal | enrolled and super- and tion of 
chil- | school n class- | th ils 
dren | build- | school 
ings teachers} | 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore P. 8. 73 66 139 115 9 | $16, 410 $442 $396 
MASSACHUSETTS 
P.S. 177 177 17 | 38,935 420 1, 533 
Fall 8. 42 42 41 3 4,512 
P.S. ll 9 1 1,740 33 120 
9 9 1 1, 899 6 155 
ew Bedford..........-] P. 8. 37 37 2 3, 675 48 
3omervil! 12 12 ll 1 2, 050 
Worcester. ...........--] 20 2 4, 300 40 266 
MICHIGAN 
B. 81 81 75 7] 18,050 
Detroit {P: 8. 399 399 366 27 740 } 1,684 | 5, 638 
Flint P. 8. 3, 
1, 
MINNESOTA 
26 26 23 5, 731 
138 138 112 13 | 20,346 1, 529 1,941 
67 67 50 9, 338 264 1, 755 
6, 804 177 
NEW JERSEY 
d is 16 16 13 1 2,000 
Elizabeth 4 8. 3 233 1,001 
Jersey City.......--... 8. 31 31 30 2 3,812 
Newark. .............- 49 49 3 |. 8,782 
ae {B- ll ll 10 1 2, 652 } 
P.S. 37 33 2 4, 675 
NEw 
Buffalo {B. 13 13 ll 1 2, 400 } 479 
4 8 116 116 
New York............. {P: 1,651 1,651 | 1,540 98 
‘Rochester... ..........:.P. 8. 35 3] 5,750 
Syracuse............ 58 58 52 3 5, 500 
onkers P. 8. 15 12 1 3, 600 
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TaBLE 12.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1935-36—Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930—Continued 


mditures for instruc- 


Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
Number vision) 
of 
ng 
princi- 
Average| Pals, | teaching 
Cit Number |Number daily | teaching] | Text: 
housed | housed | Total | attend-| super- | PONS” | | rans. 
with | inspe- |mnumber| ance | visors, | poocninclennnlies porta- 
normal cial | enrolled and super- | and tion of 
chil- school in class- visors, other upils 
dren | build- | school pup 
ings teachers class- 
room 
hers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
» By 21 21 19 1 $1,900 $925 $260 
8. 20 20 18 1 1,710 135 
. 8. 134 134 115 914] 22,344 2, 126 1, 505 
fs + 332 332 300 28 58, 928 3,272 4, 559 
es P.S. 70 70 55 444| 7, 857 409 1,773 
48 48 42 3 5, 706 1, 229 435 
P. 8. 73 73 69 5 8, 653 2,901 780 
Youngstown..-..........-- B 9 9 1 2, 000 99 295 
we 79 79 4 9, 480 1,275 836 
OREGON 
P.8. 16 16 14 1, 760 
PENNSYLVANIA 
B-P. S. 15 15 14 1 1,300 43 410 
Philadelphia P.S. | es 223 189 14 31, 266 553 4, 469 
Pittsburgh 19 19 13 1 2, 200 244 
P.S. 43 43 38 4, 180 
RHODE ISLAND 
41 41 5 8, 649 890 407 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk P. 8B. 13 13 12 1 1, 267 
d 38 38 32 3 5, 386 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle. B-P.S. 97 90 7 044 ill 230 
13 13 ll 1 2,011 13 110 
29 29 13 2 3, 513 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. .......-. B-P. 8. 74 74 68 4 8, 563 477 | 3,998 
Group H.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 
Pasad P.8. 30 30 23 2 $4, 573 , $87 |........ 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain........... P.S8. 


— 
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Tasre 12.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANT- 
ZATION FOR BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1935-36—Continued 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930—Continued 
Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
Number vision) 
ng 
prinet- 
verage} pals, teaching 
City Number Total princl- | Text- 
housed | in spe- |number| ance | visors, |,.P%S |. books, | Trans- 
with cial enrolled and * | teaching/supplies,| porta- 
normal | school pa class- | SUPer- | and | tion of 
= build- | school room — other | pupils 
an expenses 
ings teachers} | 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora (East Side)-....1 11 ll 10 1] $1,399 $458 $284 
Bl ingt P. ie 17 17 1 1, 161 158 594 
Danville. ..............P. 8. 15 15 14 1 1, 786 134 186 
tur. Re 15 15 14 1 1, 468 112 95 
Elgin P. 20 20 19 2 2, 570 376 539 
Evanston (District No. 75) 
P. 8. 13 13 12 1 1,890 
19 18 2 3, 230 72 292 
Rockford...... 30 30 29 2 3, 492 136 947 
Rock Island............P. 8. 24 24 2 2, 640 58 288 
Springfield P. 8. 7 7 6 1 1,107 152 40 
INDIANA 
East Ciicago...........P. 8. 15 15 12 1 1,800 217 200 
MAINE 
Portland P.8 10 10 9 1 1, 500 20 140 
P.8. 12 12 1 1,190 
P.8. 14 14 1 , 850 
P B. 13 13 12 1 1,719 
16 16 14 1 1, 869 
P. 8. 12 12 ll 1 000 
P. 9 9 7 1 | 
P. 8. 9 9 8 1 
a 12 12 1 1, 500 200 126 
P. &. 8 8 7 1 1,650 49 7 
Battle Creek...........P. 8. 20 20 15 2 2, 300 673 487 
Dearborn (Fordson 
B-P. 8. 22 22 19 1 1,600 165 942 
Highland Park.........P. 8. 14 14 13 1 223 260 
Jackson..-............-.P. 8. 13 13 12 1 1, 400 229 50 
Musk P. 8. 16 16 13 1 1, 295 443 308 
Saginaw............ 18 18 16 1 1,870 230 1,254 
New YorRE 
Auburn P. 8. 17 17 15 2 2, 299 | 
inghamt P. 8. 31 $1 25 2 3, 392 | | oe 
town. P. 8. 12 n 10 1 1, 999 100 50 
Mount Vernon.....-....1 P. 8. pt] 15 ll 1 3, 800 165 99 
ewburgh.............. P. 8. 12 12 10 1 1, 700 
iagara Falls_..........] P. 8. 15 1 9 1 2, 100 


| 
| 
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Taste 12.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1935-36—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930—Continued 


Expenditures for instruc- 


Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
Number| Vision) 
of 
ng 
princi- 
Pals, | teaching 
City Number Total = ing) princi- | Text- 
housed | in'spe- | number| ance | visors, |, Pals: Trans- 
with enrolled and | teaching/supplies,| porta- 
normal | school in class- | Super- and | tion of 
cbil- build- | school room — other | pupils 
dren an ex 
ings teachers] citys. | 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Cleveland Heights......P. 8. 30 30 29 2] $4,560 $127 | $1,291 
P.S. 9 9 9 1 1, 603 
8. 28 28 2 
ye 13 13 ll 1 1, 368 96 67 
ll ll 1 1, 680 
. 8. 14 14 13 1 1, 659 
8. $12 12 10 1 1, 482 661 1, 232 
oe. 15 15 12 1 1,071 45 114 
. Be $2 32 29 3 4, 437 365 400 
17 17 15 1 1, 552 
8. 12 12 12 1 1, 125 651 335 
8 8 
10 10 9 1 1,800 165 279 
12 12 1 1, 193 
6 6 3 1 673 
5 5 1 1, 530 30 72 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 
Rich d P.8 10 10 (°) 
ILLINOIS 
Ch i 22. 10 10 10 1} $1,275 $245 $139 
P.8. 9 8 1 1, 200 87 579 
La Salle. P.8. 18 18 16 1 1,370 1,679 617 
MICHIGAN 
Verndalp.............-<..-P. 8 12 12 7 1 1, 500 361 732 
B-P. §. 11 11 9 1 1,880 363 258 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing. P.8. 11 ll 1 1, 786 
NEw JERSEY 
Garfield B cs 7 1 1, 500 328 573 
Hackensack.........B-P. 8. 6 6 6 1 1,129 491 704 


§ Includes some crippled children. 
6 Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 
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Taste 12.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1935-36—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1930—Continued 


Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
Number| Vision) 
ng 
verage| pals, ‘| teachi 
City Number Total princi- | Text- 
housed | in spe- |number| ance | visors, |, PS, | books, | Trans- 
with cial enrolled an teaching supplies, rta- 
normal school class- | SUPer- and | tion of 
chil- build- | school room = other | pupils 
an expenses 
ings teachers} glass. 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
NEw YORK 
Floral P.S8. 15 15 14 1 $1, 500 $200 
Ithaca. P.8. 16 16 12 1 1,896 86 $306 
OHIO 
P. 8 15 15 15 1 1, 585° 871 179 
Ashtabul h 17 17 13 1 1, 206 453 226 
Barberton...........-..] P.S 13 13 12 1 1, 200 | +s 
ampbell P. 8 14 14 ll 1 1,710 370 507 
Fremont.............-.P. 8. 14 14 12 1 1,300 330 962 
Ironton . 8. 14 14 10 1 990 395 98 
Middletown... 8 14 14 15 1 1,710 287 109 
Sandusky. 8 10 10 10 1 1, 215 218 1 
Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
ILLINOIS 
i P.8. 20 20 19 1] $1,200 $400 | $1,720 
MINNESOTA 
Chisholm P.S. 7 7 6 1 1, 188 114 45 
OHIO 
Gallipolis P. 8. 7 7 6 1 1, 284 60 7 
Hillsboro. 8. 9 9 1 1,170 321 89 
.8. 17 17 14 1 
2 ae P.S. 9 9 8 1 1,404 491 70 
Sebring. 7 7 ® 


6 Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 
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TaBLE 13.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN! IN 
aro SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS,’ 


Group I.--CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930 


E ditures for instruc- 
Enrollment — super- 
Number 
of teach- 
ing prin- os 
Average c or 
City Number| Number) potal super: — 
——, special —" class- | super- | and | tion of 
children school school room » | other | pupils 
tgachers} and expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ALABAMA 
Birmingh De 25 25 23 2] $1,572 OF 
CALIFORNIA 
D. 1 2, 241 
H.H.| 105 105 1] 2200] 120 7 
Oakland D. 41 41 40 6] 13,127 
3 36 bo 16, 257 | 1,461 
San H. 405 405 3] 7,740 
COLORADO 
Denver..........-D.-H. H.! 29 29 25 3 5, 752 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago D. 482 482 414 62 | 108, 204 1,928 | 10,435 
ee) D.-H. H. ll ll 1 
INDIANA 
46 46 1 1,731 
85 85 1 1,432 
ate D 27 27 3 4, 098 
Des Moines......--.- H.H. 88 88 
D ll ll 1 1,200 
H.H. 1| 1778 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville........ .-D.-H. H. 20 20 2 2, 511 
an a D. 13 13 1 1, 409 
45 45 1! 1,342 


136 additional deaf and hard-of-hearing children are receiving special instruction in the 
following cities reporting fewer than 5 pu ils in this th Anniston, Ala. ; South Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; South San Francisco, Calif. ; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Paris, Ky. ; Beverly, Mass. ; 
Salem, Mass. ; Dover, N. H.; Parma Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Van Wert, Ohio ; Willoughby, 
Ohio; Bethichem, Pa. ; Emporium, Pa. ; Norristown, Pa.¢ ’Palmerton, Pa. ; Portage, Pa. ; 

ce Lake, 

The following additional cities send deaf and Ses TT, to classes in neigh- 
boring school systems: Ann Arbor, = ch., 2; East Orange, 2; Caldwell, N. J., 1; 
Lakewood, Ohio, 1; Wauwatosa, Wis. 

+B eat some county unit systems ta which there are cities with special school facilities. 

4H. = Heard-of-hearing. 

D-H. H.=Both deaf and hard-of-hearing. 
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Taste 13.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1935-36—Continued 


Grour I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930—Continued 


Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
vision) 
Number! 
ofteach- 
ing Salaries 
erage cipais, 
um . | Super- rinci- ext- 
City housed — visors, books, | Trans- 
with in enrolled and | teaching|supplies,} porta- 
normal special in class- | super- and | tion of 
school school room | visors, | other | pupils 
building teachers} and expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
D 33 $9, 931 $424 
3 | $9,931 | $424 |........ 
Baltimore............ H. H. | 167 31| 198 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston D. 192 192 19 52, 617 1,025 | $3,421 
{n. H. 352 352 5 11, 153 
446 
New Bedford......... H. H. 68 68 1 1, 710 
Worcester........-... 77 1 | 2200 
MIcHIGAN 
Dawes jo D.-H. H. 257 375 539 8, 507 
Grand Rapids. H. 46 46 42 (7,217 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth D.-H. H. 9 9 8 1 1, 278 
Minneapoli 43 84 | 16,781 n| 1,474 
D. 24 2 2, 790 
67 61 10 21, 315 588 
St. Louis...---.--...- E. 34 34 2 
Omaha H. H. 269 269 
NEw JERSEY 
Elizabeth..............H. 18 16 8 2] 300] 
{| 492 2 | 2.881 
Newark D. 128 128 113 19 41, 616 | § eee 
Pat D. 14 14 1 1, 832 39 1,692 
12 12 1 1, 832 
New YorrE D 
Buffalo............D-H. H. ll ll 9 1 1, 500 
New York-........ D.-H. 492 492 443 51 
s 26 23 2 4, 550 
Syracuse............ D. 19 19 17 2 3, 30 


¢ Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 


TaBLE 13.—PERSONNEL, INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 


ZATION FOR DEAF’ AND 


1935-36—Continued 


D-OF-HEARING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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Group J.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930—Continued 


Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super: 
vision) 
Number 
of teach- 
cipals, or 
teaching|teaching 
City Number| Number | Total | attend- | 
in |teaching |supp:ies,| porta- 
bed al special os class- uper- and tion of 
school room | visors, | other | pupils 
uilding teachers} and expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
sd D 33 33 28 3 $5, 780 $159 
21 21 18 1 | 1305} 117 
Canton............ D.-H. H. 27 27 23 3 4, 389 88 110 
i D.-H. H. 60 60 42 8 16, 302 272 810 
146 146 130 7 33, 718 1,377 1,242 
Columbus. ........... H. H. 44 44 40 4 6, 435 51 1,348 
D.-H. H. 53 53 48 6%] 11,365 978 
Toledo. D. 55 55 49 5 9, 139 2, 184 736 
24 2 3, 751 33 673 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
D.-H. H. 17 17 15 3, 950 10 
Philedalnh { D. 165 165 135 13 28, 139 409 5, 125 
H. H. 503 (°) 19 
TENNESSEE 
Memph D. 11 ll 10 1 1,800 een 
EXAS 
D 17 17 4 1 1, 444 
Houston. {a 178 178 1 | 1665 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City......-.. H. 79 79 1 1, 500 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk. D. 12 12 u 1 1, 689 
Rich d D 15 15 12 1 1,800 ° 
WASHINGTON 
64 64 56 7 13, 249 1 144 
Spokane........... D.-H. H. 37 37 31 4 8, 436 101 238 
9 9 1 1, 898 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee. .......D.-H. H. 150 150 125 17 82,192 | 1,445 | 10,171 
children. 


teacher teaches more than one type 


Same 
oe Two additional teachers, receiving com 


of $2,640, teach hard-of-hearing children part-time. 


| 
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Taste 13.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1935-36—Continued 


Grovp II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930 


for instruc- 
Enrollment super- 
Number 
of teach- 
ing 
or 
teaching} teaching 
in and |teaching |supplies,| porta- 
ame special ve class- super- and tion of 
schoo! toom | visors, | other | pup' 
children | pyiiding| School teachers} and | expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
CALIFORNIA 
H. H. 29 29 23 2 4, 267 
D. 16 16 12 3, 838 
Santa Barbara........- H. H. 12 12 
ILLINOIS 
East St. H. 5 5 
12 12 ll 1 1,770 405 
be 22 20 2 2, 676 59 165 
INDIANA 
East H.H 22 22 19 
Daven 24 24 18 3 4,717 
Sioux 13 13 10 2 2, 387 
MASSACHUSETTS 
44 44 1 1,850 
Everett 67 67 1 1,071 9 |------.. 
42 42 1 1,992 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek........-. 24 24 18 1%] 2, 387 422 585 
Bay City.......... D- 8 8 7 1 1,800 239 
Dearborn 
20 20 19 2 2,700 79 1,013 
17 17 14 2 3, 402 144 
| a 20 19 2 3, 080 587 1, 684 
21 21 18 3 4,417 
7 7 6 1 1, 458 216 194 
15 15 14 1 1,479 140 
NEBRASKA 
D.-H. H. 16 16 1 1, 670 | 
NEw JERSEY 
Bay D. 12 12 11 2 4,000 foocnncccsee 
NEw YorE 
D. 12 12 1 2, 163 
White Plains H. H. 51 51 1 


6 Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 
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TaBLE 13.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR DEAF’ AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1935-36—Continued 


Group II—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930—Continued 


Enrollment 


Expenditures for instruc- 
tion (excluding super- 


vision) 
Number 
of teach- 
ing prin-} Salaries 
teaching] teach 
ing’ 
with enrolled ng) 
children | school and | expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
OHIO 
East Cleveland. 17 17 12 21 $3,000 
amilton H. Hi. 16 16 1 
Mansfield ~ * 13 13 12 1 1, 600 
H. H. ll ll ll 1 1, 607 
mieaiememecibon D.-H. H. 12 12 12 2 2, 205 607 $541 
PENNSYLVANIA 
D.-H. H. 6 6 () 
SoutTH CAROLINA 
Charleston. ........--- H. H. 80 80 1 1,109 
WASHINGTON 
Everett. D. 12 12 10 1 1, 580 
WISCONSIN 
| a eee D. 21 21 20 3 4, 842 
H.H. 7 7 7 1] 1,349 } 90 158 
Kenosha. D. 7 7 7 1 1,270 18 88 
La Crosse D 17 17 14 2 3, 240 1, 169 85 
24 18 4 3, 315 222 1,078 
Oshkosh D. 14 14 li 2] 2,561 675 87 
D-H. H. ll ll 2 220 30 86 
Group III,—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 
D. 8 8 8 1] $1,752 
H.H. 20 20 1 244 
Pomona. D. 10 10 7 1 1, 620 
D.-H. H. 6 6 ® |. 
ILLINOIS 
Winnetka D. ll ll 9 1 1,976 
INDIANA 
Whiting ..D. | 18 1 153 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Greenfield. D. 38 38 1 118 
West 8 H. 100 100 1 1, 186 


6 Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 
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» TABLE 13—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR DEAF AND. HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1935-36—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1930—Continued 


Expenditures for instruc- 
Enrollment tion (excluding super- 
vision) 
Number 
of teach- 
ing 
cipals, or 
on Number — teaching 
y um .| super- | princi- ‘ext- 
oe housed Bh — visors, | pals, | books, | Trans- 
with in enrolled and | teaching} supplies,| porta- 
normal class- = tion 
schoo room | visors, | other | pup 
children building} school teachers; and  |expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
MICHIGAN 
E b D. 7 7 1 
lS eee H. H. 8 8 7 1 1, 600 $34 $488 
Holland H.H 9 8 1 
OS” eee eee D 10 10 1 1, 800 450 50 
Traverse City.......-- H. H | | 1 1, 150 50 20 
pS ER 8 8 6 1 870 331 462 
MINNESOTA 
H.H. z 7 1, 663 | 
D.-H. H. 17 17 1 1, 425 
Virginia D. 8 7 1 1, 590 537 153 
NEBRASKA 
North Platte.............- D. 10 10 1 1,400 
NEw YORK 
Gloversville..............- D. 12 12 10 1 2, 358 
H.H. 30 30 % 
OHIO 
Fre t 14 14 2 3, 200 154 
Middlet 14 12 1 1, 520 123 498 
WASHINGTON 
Wenatch H. H. 5 5 4 1,000 
WISCONSIN 
let D 14 14 2 2, 829 705 99 
Eau Claire. 22 22 22 3 3, 852 123 105 
Fond du Lac...... .D.-H. H. 13 13 12 2 2, 629 94 149 
Manitowoc........ .D.-H. H. 1 1, 250 6 71 
6 5 1 2, 200 
Wausau H. H. yee 23 19 3 3, 925 1,155 25 


6 Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 
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TABLE a .—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN IN 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1935-36—Continued 


Grour IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1930 


for instruc- 
Enrollment supere 
Number 
of teach- 
ing ies 
erage | ‘or 
City Number “dally. | ‘Total 
um _ | super- | princi 
mee housed visors, | pals, | books, | Trans- 
with in enrolled and hing} supplies,| porta- 
narnia special in class- | super- and | tion of 
children ool school room | visors, | other | pupils 
building teachers} and _ | expenses 
class- 
room 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
CALIFORNIA 
H.H. 15 15 18 (6) 
Watsonville.......D.-H. H. 113 1 $970 
IDAHO 
Burley. 5 5 
Iowa 
Webster D. 16 1 1,100 
NEw 
Hastings on Hudson...H. H. 12 12 
Athens 13 13 ll $2 1,976 
WISCONSIN 
H. 12 12 1 1,244 
Kauk H. H. 8 8 7 2 2, 150 815 $62 
Marshfield D. 32 32 29 5 5, 989 144 
New D. 7 7 1 1,400 
Wisconsin Rapids__....-.- D. 6 6 4 1 1,000 306 23 
COUNTY UNIT SYSTEMS WHICH INCLUDE CITIES 
MARYLAND 
Montgomery County-........ 31 31 1] $1,500 
West VIRGINIA 
Cabell 9 9 1 1,107 


* Same teacher teaches more than one type of exceptional children. 


* One of these is a part-time teacher. 
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TaBLE 18.—PERSONNEL AND FINANCE FOR SPEECH-DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN! IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930 


| Expenditures for instruction (ex- 
cluding supervision) 
Number of 
City Enrollment) teachers Textbooks} pans. 
Salaries of | supplies, rtati 
“ teachers | and other | Domaton 
expenses pup 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ALIFORNIA 
San Francisco. 1, 571 11,320 
COLORADO 
District OF COLUMBIA 
2, 863 9 21, 000 | 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
Towa 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
Flint 1,058 1 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 289 2 
Mi 2,398 14 29, 690 | 
St. Paul. 477 3 5, 535 [| 
MIssOURI 
St. Louis 1,347 7 10, 721 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha. 2, 257 5 8, 420 
NEw JERSEY 
Elizabeth_..... 1 70 
Jersey City. 2, 546 6 16, 769 
ewark. 2, 504 10 4 
Paterson... 320 
NEw YorEK 
ffal 3,951 9 20, 600 
New York. a 28 
f 250 
Yonkers. 250 1 3, 600 


1 20 additional speech-defective children are receiving special instruction in te Stoning cities reporting 
fewer than 5 pupils in this group: East St. Louis, I1l.; “south Plainfield, N. J.; Delphos, Ohio: New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio; Parma, Ohio; Van Wert, Ohio; Bethlehem, Pa.; Emporium, Pa.; Hanover Boro, Pa.; 
Tamaqua, Pa.; West Chester, Pa. The following additional cities report classes for speech-defective 
children but no enrollment data: Sacramento, Calif.; La Crosse, 

2 Same teacher es more than 1 type of ‘exceptional children. 
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Taste 18—PERSONNEL AND FINANCE FOR SPEECH-DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 

Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930—Continued 
Expenditures for instruction (ex- 
cluding supervision) 
City Enrollment ee Textbooks, 
Salaries of | supplies, Re 
teachers | and other | PemAran 
expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ou10 
Cincinnati 400 1 $2, 375 
Cleveland 4,713 4 $141 
PENNSYLVANIA 

423 2 3, 300 

10, 014 52 120, 870 $396 374 

Pittsburgh. 2,892 6 2,892 
ding 2,317 5 11, 590 

RHODE ISLAND 
1,570 3 6, 988 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City-._. 855 1 1,434 
WASHINGTON 
397 1 1,895 
168 2 3, 726 
WISCONSIN ‘ 
Milwauk 1,722 5 9, 216 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 

Alameda... 80 1 $1, 960 

Glendale. 155 1 1, 827 

Pasadena... 322 2 

Santa Barbara 87 

INDIANA > 
MASSACHUSETTS 
485 1 1, 100 
MICHIGAN 
17 1 1,647 13 $77 
NEw JERSEY 
Montclair. 319 1 3, 105 
NEw YORK 

318 1 1, 900 

905 1 3, 000 

Niagara Falls. 140 1 2, 300 

Sch ady 1,607 1 2, 625 

White Plains 31 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona. 11 

Norristown 

399 2 4,000 

394 2 3, 150 
534 1 1,735 
221 1 1, 665 
439 3 5, 288 
328 2 3,016 
450 2 2, 650 
404 2 2, 948 
317 1 1, 520 
2 Same teacher teaches more than 1 type of exceptional children. 
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TaBLE 18.—PERSONNEL AND FINANCE FOR SPEECH-DEFECTIVE 


CHILDREN IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
SYSTEMS, 1935-36—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 


AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL 


29,999 POPULATION IN 1930 


Expenditures for instruction (ex- 
cluding supervision) 
City Enrollinent| Textbooks, T 
Salaries of suppiies, 
teachers | and other fis 
expenses pup’ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 21 1 $1, 470 
Palo Alto 164 2 1,912 |, Ree 
Richmond 492 1 2, 400 
IDAHO 
Boise. 30 1 1, 400 
INDIANA 
Whiting. 156 1 540 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly. 33 21 1, 750 
MICHIGAN 
E b 37 ¥% 
MINNESOTA 
175 1 1, 300 
ustin.... 192 1 1, 250 
Hibbing 79 1 1, 757 a 
Mankato 152 1 1, 493 ad 
Rochester - 171 1 
St. Cloud 90 1 1, 225 
Virginia 190 1 1,400 
Winona. 220 2 2, 600 | 
NEw YORK 
Ithaca......... 80 % 981 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cheltenh 244 1 1,800 — 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
I 163 1 1, 748 
397 1 1, 630 
243 1 2,019 
210 1 1, 650 
239 1 1, 200 
251 1 1, 600 
233 1 1, 250 
132 1 1,370 
162 1 1,170 
204 1 1, 500 
Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico 126 1 $1, 632 
Daly City. 75 1 1, 800 
Pittsburg. 180 1 1,060 
Redwood City. 265 1 1, 350 
Roseville. 22 32 100 
3an Gabriel. 146 1 483 
South San i 58 21 1, 560 
Taft. 150 1 2, 100 
Watsonville 140 1 884 
PENNSYLVANIA 
West Reading. 115 1 1,070 
WISCONSIN 
Beaver Dam 167 1 1,300 
Oconomow: 111 1 1, 500 
Wisconsin Rapids 176 1 1,320 54 $4 
2 Same teacher teaches more than 1 type of exceptional children. 3 Part-time. 
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IN 


Group I—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND MORE IN 1930 


TaBLE 19.—PERSONNEL, FINANCE, AND INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANI- 
MENTALLY GIFTED CHILDREN! 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1935-36 


Expenditures for in- 
Enrollment Number | Struction (excluding 
ofteach-| Supervision) 
ing 
cipals, 
City teaching Salaries for 
| super- chin ‘ext- 
with special Total and teaching | supplies, 
normal class- |supervisors,} and 
children | building 
teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ALABAMA 
Bir h ee 124 113 13 $3, 698 $131 
CALIFORNIA 
ee ee 500 497 19 39, 167 270 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 102 93 3 0016 
NEw JERSEY 
OHIO 
Cle d 1, 241 1,241 1, 157 45 82, 984 3, 616 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena... 167 167 107 5% $10, 649 $101 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Chelsea. 200 5 
MICHIGAN 
Jack: 164 157 4 608 
NEw YorK 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
CALIFORNIA 
Santa Rosa. 20 20 1 01,000-455.¢-..--. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
| 96 96 75 3 
Caoup IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1930 
INDIANA 
Columb 25 25 20 1 


1 2 additional mentall, children recei instruction are in Galion, Ohio. 
y gifted ving special reported 
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Taste 20.—ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 1935-36 


Mentally 
State or outlying part Blind Deaf deficient and | Delinquents Total 
epileptics 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Continental United States. 5, 851 15, 366 21,889 31,174 74, 280 
Alab 207 427 117 849 1,600 
130 311 10 215 666 
a 60 212 116 281 569 
Connecticut 65 345 461 438 1, 306 
Delaware. 188 310 498 
District of Columbi — 218 152 785 1,155 
94 258 131 704 1, 187 
a. 128 284 568 1,050 
Idaho 23 86 114 24 
Illinois. 238 688 928 790 2, 
Indi 135 444 730 765 2, 124 
Iowa. 367 737 748 2, 048 
Kansas a 110 238 112 389 749 
189 351 353 374 1, 267 
i 119 293 223 198 833 
aine 114 389 271 774 
Maryland. 112 273 321 1, 662 2, 368 
h 453 1,049 171 2, 948 
ichigan 200 525 1,155 948 2, 828 
Mi t: 128 327 1,195 772 2, 422 
Mississippi 74 182 250 506 
U 115 518 408 1,101 2, 142 
22 85 () 180 287 
Nebraska 54 194 216 399 
New Hampshire. 168 60 
385 1,375 548 2, 341 
New Mexico 100 138 225 
1,710 3, 084 3, 316 8, 510 
Caroli 247 238 2 1,908 
North Dakota--.......--.-------- 37 1 237 219 626 
261 558 1,020 1, 405 3, 244 
shee 71 123 252 236 682 
Poneey Ivania. 423 1, 135 2, 292 2, 730 6, 580 
Rhode! Island 108 245 202 555 
South Carolina......-.-..------- 101 203 536 325 1, 165 
South Dakota 36 120 80 117 353 
T 197 339 167 1, 270 1,973 
Texas. 356 639 462 1,379 2, 836 
Utah... 43 153 () 128 324 
Virginia. 152 252 152 702 1, 258 
as 105 147 792 263 307 
Wast 131 320 81 467 
Wisconsin. 151 296 912 457 1,816 
Wyomi lll ll 
aig parts of the United States 
20 96 
Philippine Islands. . 2140 2140 
Puerto Rico........------------ 50 357 


1 No il data reported by State school. 
oom cin blind, appearing only onee-in total. 
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Taste 21—NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS, 1935-36 


Mentally 
State or outlying part Blind Deaf deficient and | Delinquents Total 
epileptics 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Continental United States_ 917 2, 145 1,072 1,696 15,798 
20 49 3 57 129 
6 5 22 
16 15 63 
18 47 22 56 143 
15 31 2 29 77 
Gespectinnt 14 53 13 46 126 
Delaware......--..- 5 27 32 
District 0 of Columbia... 32 15 19 66 
Florida 12 35 2 34 83 
Georgia. 16 27 2 ll 56 
daho.... 912 219 2 24 
llinois 29 79 57 42 207 
Indiana. 17 58 21 41 137 
owa.. 32 55 31 108 226 
‘ansas 18 33 12 24 87 
Kentucky. 19 39 7 20 85 
isi 21 50 9 4 84 
Maine 18 13 16 47 
Maryland 28 42 26 110 206 
h 58 7 86 84 303 
Michigan 23 54 74 41 192 
i t 21 45 36 56 158 
M ‘ssissippi 13 24 7 23 67 
Missouri... 18 88 14 47 167 
[ontana. 5 17 5 14 41 
Nebraska 9 31 7 29 76 
Nevada... . 5 5 
New Hampshire-.......-...-.--- 7 5 12 
New Jersey ll 64 97 30 202 
New Mexico 13 22 1 4 40 
New York 71 245 197 223 736 
North Carolina. 38 59 6 41 144 
| ee 7 26 8 12 53 
Ohio... 31 84 30 54 199 
Okl 22 45 9 28 104 
Oregon. 11 18 7 26 62 
Pennsylvania. 83 171 115 93 462 
Rhode Island 19 16 2 . 
South Cerolina...........-..-... 14 25 8 6 53 
Semth 8 18 33 
T 31 38 5 21 95 
Texas... 346 380 17 72 200 
Utah. 5 19 32 
Vermont... 1l 5 10 26 
Virginia 19 38 10 25 92 
Washington. 15 15 49 
427 447 4 23 93 
Wisconsin 25 53 39 30 147 
Wyoming 5 13 18 
Outlying parts of the United States 
Hawaii 4 10 14 
5 16 21 


1 Those teaching both blind and deaf appear only once in totals. 
29 of these teach both the blind and the deaf. 


3 1F of these teach both the blind and the deaf. 


48 of these teach both the blind and the deaf. 


5 Teach both the blind and the deaf. 
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Academies. See High schools and academies. 

Administrative control, centralized libraries, V: 
20-21, 90-99; residential schools for exceptional 
children, VI: 115-121, 128-135, 144-151, 164-172. 

Administrative officers, State school systems, II: 
17, 73-74. 

Aggregate days attended, State school systems, LI: 
69; Negro schools, IJ: 107; public day schools, II: 
114-115, 

Alaska, Government schools for natives, I: 32. 

Alves, Henry F., and Blose, David T.: Statistics of 
State school systems, II: 1-126. 

Americanization schools. See Night schools. 

Attendance, city school systems, III: 5, 24-25, 28-46; 
State school systems, II: 11-17, 108, 114-115. See 
also Average daily attendance. 

Average daily attendance, city school systems, III: 
5; schools and classes for exceptional children, 
VI: 46-104; State school systems, II: 13-14, 47-48, 
52, 68, 70, 107, 114-115. 

Average length of school term, State school systems, 
II: 71-72. 

Average salaries, State school systems, II: 103. 


Bachelors’ degrees, number, I: 3. 

Badger, Henry G.; Kelly, Frederick J.; and Green- 
leaf, Walter J.: Statistics of higher education, IV: 
1-351. 

Bankhead-Jones Funds, land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, IV: 303-307. 

Benefactions, higher institutions, 1V: 206-207. 

Blind, residential schools, VI: 4, 109-127. 

Blind and deaf, residential schools, VI: 111-114. 

Blind and partially seeing, special schools and 
classes, VI: 2, 10-51. 

Blose, David T., and Alves, Henry F.: Statistics of 
State school systems, IT: 1-126. 

Bonded indebtedness, city school systems, III: 20. 

Branch public libraries, V: 90-99, 152-153. 


Capital outlay, State school systems, II: 33, 92-93, 
120-121. 

Catholic elementary and high schools, State school 
systems II: 122-126. 

Centralized libraries, V: 6-21, 29-41, 44-99, 110-173. 

City school systems, statistics, III: 1-77. 

Classroom book collections, V: 29-31, 44-54, 152-173. 

Commercial schools, I: 2, 7, 15. 

Cost per pupil, city school systems, III: 12-16; State 
school systems, II: 33-39, 78. 

Crippled children, special schools and classes, VI: 
2, 10-45, 94-104. 

Current expenses, city school systems, III: 16-18, 
47-77; State school systems, IT: 29-32, 90-93, 118-119. 


Day schools, city school systems, III: 24-25. 

Deaf, residential schools, VI: 4, 109-114, 128-143. 

Deaf and blind, residential schools, VI: 111-114. 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing, special schools and classes, 
VI: 2, 10-45, 52-58. 
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Debt service, city school systems, III: 47-77; State 
school systems, II: 33. 

Defienbaugh, Walter S., and Herlihy, Lester B.: 
Statistics of city school systems, III: 1-77. 

Degree-granting professional schools, I: 3, 6. 

Degrees, higher institutions, 1V: 17, 27, 37-39, 48-51, 
78-81, 88, 106-151; land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties, IV: 303, 309, 316-319, 336-339; professional 
schools, IV: 52-53, 82-87, 152-164. 

Delicate children, special schools and classes, VI: 
2, 10-45, 86-93. 

Delinquent children, residential schools, VI: 109-114, 
164-179. 

Doctors’ degrees, number granted, I: 3. 

Doll, Edgar A.: Supervision of State institutions for 
exceptional children, VI: 8. 


Elementary and junior high schools, centralized li- 
braries, V: 32-39, 44-79, 110-173. 

Elementary and secondary schools, I: 16-17, 30; 
State school systems, IT: 55-58, 70. 

Elementary schools, I: 2, 6, 7, 9-10, 15, 18, 32; central- 
ized libraries, V: 32-39, 44-79, 110-173; State school 
systems, II: 4-5, 101, 108, 125-126. See also Kinder- 
garten and elementary schools. 

Endowments, I: 35; land-grant colleges. IV: 320-321, 
324-325. 

Enrollments, changes, I: 7, 9-10; city school systems, 
III: 2-4, 28-46; higher institutions, I: 26-27; IV: 7, 
25, 34, 48-51, 57-73, 106-151; junior colleges, IV: 
8; land-grant colleges, IV: 303, 309, 312-313, 333; 
nurse-training schools, IV: 293; private elementary 
schools, I: 18; private high schools and academies, 
I: 22-25; professional schools, IV: 64-69, 152-164; 
public schools, I: 8; public secondary schools, I: 
18-22; regular full-time day schools, I: 4-5; resi- 
dential schools for exceptional children, VI: 12- 
13, 109; served by centralized libraries, V: 32-33, 
55-63, 110-129; special schools and classes for ex- 
ceptional children, VI: 6-7, 21-22, 27-28, 46-51, 59- 
107; State school systems, II: 2-11, 49-51, 57-67, 
103-106, 109-110, 112-113, 123-126; summer sessions, 
I: 28; teacher-training curricula, IV: 70-73. 

Epileptics, hospital schools, VI: 151-152, 163. 

Exceptional children, residential schools, I: 6; VI: 
1-179. 

Expenditures, city school systems, III: 26-27, 47-77; 
Federal, for education, I: 33-35; higher institutions, 
I: 27-28; IV: 20, 27-28, 32, 41-42, 44, 94-99, 208-251; 
land-grant colleges and universities, IV: 309, 322- 
328, 342-343; nurse-training schools, IV: 299; public 
and private education, I: 31-33; residential schools 
for exceptional children, VI: 113-121, 128-135, 
144-151, 164-172; school libraries, V: 25-27, 42-43, 
100-109, 174-191; special schools and classes for ex- 
ceptional children, VI: 25-26, 46-108; State schoo? 
systems, II: 29-39, 53, 94-97, 118-121. 

Extension and correspondence courses, higher insti- 
tutions, I: 28. 
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Faculty, higher institutions, I: 26; IV: 9-11, 38-39, | Instruction, city school systems, III: 28-46; special 


48-51, 54-56, 106-151; land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, IV: 303. 

Federal appropriations, land-grant colleges and 
universities, IV: 309, 326-327. 

Federal income tax paid by higher institutions, IV: 
31. 

Federal land-grant funds, IV: 309, 329, 346-347, 
350-351. 

Federal nonemergency funds for education, I: 34-35. 

Finances, higher institutions, IV: 17-18, 40-43, 46; 
State school systems, II: 22-29, 101-102. 

Fixed charges, State school systems, II: 92-93. 

Foster, Emery M.: Statistical summary of education 
I: 1-39; and Lathrop, Edith A.: Statistics of pub- 
lie-school libraries, V: 1-195; and Martens, Elise 
H.: Special schools and classes for exceptional 
children, VI: 1-179. 

Full-time day schools, city school systems, III: 
47-77. 

Funds and property, land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, IV: 324-325. 


Gifted children, special schools and classes, VI: 2. 

Gifts and grants, higher institutions, IV: 31. 

Government schools for Indians, expenditures, I: 32. 

Grade distribution, public schools, State school sys- 
tems, II: 57. 

Graduates, high-school and college, I: 12, 14; higher 
institutions, IV: 37; nurse-training schools, IV: 
293; teacher-training institutions, [V: 70-76. 

Greenleaf, Walter J.: Land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, IV: 303-351. 


Handicapped children, residential schools, adminis- 
tration, VI: 7-8. 
Herlihy, Lester B., and Deffenbaugh, Walter S.; 
Statistics of city school systems, III: 1-77. 
High schools, number, I: 2; State school systems, en- 
rollment, II: 9-11. See also Secondary schools. 
High schools (public), enrolling more than 5,000, I: 
22; number, I: 4. 
High schools and academies, enrollment, I: 23-25; 
expenditures, I: 32. 
Higher education, statistics, IV: 1-351. 
Higher institutions, enrollment, I: 6, 12-13; expendi- 
tures, I: 32; historical summary, I: 26-29; income, 
I: 30; number, I: 7; statistics, IV: 1-351; teachers, 
T: 15. 
Honorary degrees, IV: 88. 
Hospital classes for exceptional children, enrollment, 
VI: 21-22; teachers, VI: 23-26. 
Hospitals for epileptics, residential schools, VI: 151- 
152, 163. . 


Income, higher institutions, IV: 19-20; school libra- 
ries, V: 22-24, 42-43, 100-109, 174-191; State school 
systems, IT: 85. 

Indebtedness, urban and rural schools, State school 
systems, 117. 

Indian and Alaskan schools, teachers, I: 15. 

Indian schools, expenditures, I: 32. 

Interest, urban and rural schools, State school 
systems, II: 120-121. 

Inventories, land-grant colleges and universities, IV: 


schools and classes for exceptional children, VI: 
46-104, 108; State school systems, II: 90-91. 


Junior colleges, number and enrollment, I: 29; 
IV: 8. 


Junior high schools, served by centralized libraries, 
V: 32-89, 70-79, 110-173; enrollment, I: 19; State 
school systems, II: 63-64, 68-69, 75-76, 101, 106, 108. 
Junior-senior and undivided high schools, I: 19. 

Junior-senior high schools, served by centralized 
libraries, V: 32-39, 44-69, 80-89, 110-173; State 
school systems, II: 63-64, 68-69, 75-76, 102, 106-108. 


Kelly, Frederick J.; Badger, Henry G.; and Green- 
leaf, Walter J.; Statistics of higher education, IV: 
1-351. 

Kindergartens, enrollment, I: 6-7; teachers, I: 15. 
Kindergartens and elementary schools, State school 
systems, II: 61-62, 68-69, 75-76, 105-106, 110, 112- 
113, 122-124. 


Land-grant colleges and universities (Greenleaf), IV: 

303-351. 

Lathrop, Edith A. and Foster, Emery M. Statis- 

ties of public-school libraries, V: 1-195. 

Length of term, city school systems, III: 28-46; 

nurse-training schools, IV: 294-295; State school 

systems, II: 14-17, 47-48, 52, 114-115. 

Liabilities and payments, State school systems, IT: 
98-99. 


Libraries, centralized, V: 34-35, 64-69, 130-151; public- 
school, I: 36-37; V: 1-195. 


Martens, Elise H., and Foster, Emery M.: Special 
schools and classes for exceptional children, VI: 
1-179. 

Masters’ degrees, number, I: 3. 

Men teachers, city school systems, III: 9; State school 

systems, II: 77. 

Mentally deficient children, residential schools, VI: 
109-114, 144-151, 153-162; special schools and classes, 
VI: 2, 10-45, 59-81. 

Mentally gifted children, special schools and classes, 
VI: 10-45, 108. 

Morrill Funds, land-grant colleges and universities, 
TV. 308, 328, 348. 


Negro land-grant institutions, enrollment, IV: 313, 
333; expenditures, IV: 323, 343; Federal] funds, IV: 
327, 347; inventories, IV: 325, 345; receipts, IV: 
321, 341; staff, IV: 311, 331. 

Negroes, State school systems, II: 46-48, 103-108. 

Night schools, city school systems, III: 20, 24-25, 
47-77; State school systems, IT: 48. 

Nonrevenue receipts, State school systems, II: 29, 
88-89. 

Nurse-training schools, I: 2; IV: 293-299. 


Outlays, city school systems, ITI: 47-77. 


Parochial schools. See Private and parochial schools. 

Part-time and continuation schools, city school 
systems, III: 24-25, 47-77; State school systems, II: 
78. 

Per capita costs, city school systems, III: 12-16; 


324-325, 344-345. 


State school systems, IT: 100, 120-121. 
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Permanent funds, State school systems, IT: 82. 

Personnel, city school systems, III: 22-25; higher 
institutions, IV: 46; nurse-training schools, IV: 
297-298; special schools and classes for exceptional 
children, VI: 52-58, 106-108; State school systems, 
II: 78, 101-102. 

Population, I: 38-39; by State, IV: 23-24. 

Principals, State school systems, II: 17. 

Private and parochial schools, State school systems, 
II: 122-126. 

Private commercial schools, number, I: 2. 

Professional schools, I: 3; IV: 6, 82-87, 152-164; 
teachers, I: 15. 

Professional staff, residential schools for mentally 
deficient, VI: 144-151. 

Property, higher institutions, I: 28; IV: 21-22, 43, 
45-46, 77, 100-104, 252-289; land-grant colleges and 
universities, IV: 309. 

Public and private residential schools for exceptional 
children, number, VI: 4. 

Public day schools, State school systems, II: 67, 109, 
114-115. 

Public high schools, number, I: 4. 

Public libraries, V: 90-99. 

Public-school buildings, State school systems, II: 
79-80. 

Public-school libraries, I: 36-37; statistics, V: 1-195. 

Public schools, enrollment by grade, I: 8; State school 
systems, expenditures, IT: 94-97. 

Pupil-teacher ratio, city school systems, III: 10-12; 
State school systems, II: 19-21, 48, 52. 

Pupils, residential schools for exceptional children, 
VI: 122-127, 136-143; State school systems, II: 
57-60. 


Receipts, higher institutions, I: 27; IV: 18-21, 26, 40- 
41, 44, 90-93, 166-205; land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, IV: 309, 320-321, 340-341; residential schools 
for exceptional children, VI: 111-112, 115-121, 128- 
135, 144-151, 164-172; State school systems, II: 22-29, 

Regular and vocational high schools, State school 
systems, II: 63-64, 68-69, 75-76, 102, 106, 108. 

Regular high schools, enrollment, I: 19. 

Reorganized high schools, State school systems, II: 
63-64, 68-69, 75-76, 106, 108. 

Residence instruction, land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, IV: 314-315, 334-335. 

Resident college enrollments, IV: 12. 

Residential schools for exceptional children, I: 2, 6, 
30; VI: 4, 7-8, 10-13, 109-179. 

Resources and receipts, State school systems, II: 
98-99. 

Revenue receipts, State school systems, II: 22-28, 
83, 86-87. 

Rural schools, State school systems, II: 49-54, 112- 
121. 


Salaries, State school systems, II: 21-22, 118-119. 
School buildings, city school systems, III: 18-19, 
26-27; State school systems, II: 53-54, 79-80, 117. 

School debt, State school systems, II: 41-45. 

School expenditures, city school systems, III: 19. 

School lands, State school systems, II: 82. 

School libraries, expenditures, V: 25-27; income, V: 
22-24; income and expenditures, V: 42-43, 100-109; 
number of volumes, V: 90-99, 152-173. 


School property, city school systems, III: 26-27; 
State school systems, II: 39-41, 118-119. 

School survival rates, I: 38. 

School term, city school systems, III: 6-8; State 
school systems, II: 14-17, 71-72, 103. 

Secondary schools, I: 6-7, 9, 11-12, 15, 18-25; State 
school systems, II: 61-62, 65-66, 105-106, 110, 112- 
113, 122-126. See also High schools. 

Senior high schools, State school systems, II: 63-64, 
68-69, 75-76, 102, 106, 108. 

Senior or regular high schools, served by centralized 
libraries, V: 32-39, 44-69, 80-99, 110-173. 

Socially maladjusted children, special schools and 
classes, VI: 2. 

Special schools and classes for exceptional children 
(Foster and Martens), VI: 1-179. 

Speech-defective children, special schools and classes, 
VI: 2, 10-45. 

Staff, land-grant colleges and universities, IV: 
309-311, 330-331. 

State institutions for exceptional children (Doll), 
VI: 8. 

State school systems, statistics, II: 1-126. 

Statistical summary of education (Foster), I: 1-39. 

Statistics of city school systems (Herlihy and Deffen- 
baugh), III: 1-77. 

Statistics of higher education (Badger, Kelly, and 
Greenleaf), IV: 1-351. 

Statistics of public-school libraries (Foster and 
Lathrop), V: 1-195. 

Statistics of State school systems (Blose and Alves), 
II: 1-126. 

Students, higher institutions, IV: 11-17, 37-39; pro- 
fessional schools, IV: 52-53. 

Summer schools, city school systems, III: 21-22, 
24-25, 47-77; higher institutions, I: 28; State school 
systems, IT: 78. 

Supervision, city school systems, III: 8-10; special 
education, VI: 5-8, 16-20; State school systems, 
Il: 17, 73-74. 


Teachers, city school systems, III: 8-10; residential 
schools for exceptional children, VI: 110, 122-127, 
136-143; schools and classes for exceptional children, 
VI: 14-15, 28, 26, 105-107; State school systems, IT: 
18-21, 75-76, 103, 116, 122, 125-126. 

Teachers colleges and normal schools, expenditures, 
I: 32; financial data, IV: 40-46; historical sum- 
mary, IV: 37; teachers, I: 15. 

Teaching load, urban and rural schools, State school 
systems, II: 116. 

Teaching staff, higher institutions, IV: 37. 

Truants, schools and classes, VI: 10-45, 82-85. 


Universities, colleges, and professional schools, LI: 
2; statistics, [V: 1-351. 

Urban and rural schools, State school systems, II: 
49-54. 

Urban schools, State school systems, II: 110, 114-121. 


Value of school properties, city school systems, III: 
26-27; State school systems, II: 81, 118-119. 


Works Progress Administration, expenditures for 
higher education, IV: 32. 
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